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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE present state of British trade and its future prospects 
are the topic of the hour among serious people in this 
: country at the opening of 1926, as the subject 
an and of most vital concern. How do we stand ? 
Are conditions stagnating, deteriorating or 

improving ? Will everything come all right provided we 
open our mouths and shut our eyes and swallow whatever 
soothing syrup, disagreeable tonic, or black draught may 
be administered by the Powers-that-be? Is it our duty 
as citizens to leave things to adjust themselves and just 
go about our business with courage and confidence ? These 
and a hundred other kindred matters occupy the Press and 
the platform, and if words printed and spoken could restore 
British prosperity, it would now be in full swing. Unfortu- 
nately few of our mentors are disinterested. They usually 
have some private or particular axe to grind. Their advice 
must be read in the light of the personal equation and dis- 
counted accordingly. Thus it were idle to consult pre- 
judiced politicians who are so solicitous to prove that 
“Codlin’s the friend, not Short,” that ultimately we dis- 
trust both Codlin and Short. We know what they are 
going to say before they have opened their mouths. Mr. 
Winston Churchill assures us in elaborate eloquence in 
different parts of the country, that all is for the best under 
the best of all possible Governments, and that there is 
absolutely nothing to worry about so long as there is no 
change in the highest personnel of the Treasury. He sees 
everything couleur de rose and bids everybody else be of good 
cheer. But as we all know that he would be saying 
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precisely the opposite but for the accident of the Prime 
Minister having offered him the Chancellorship—according 
to some humorist it was the Duchy of Lancaster that Mr, 
Stanley Baldwin had in mind and intended to offer, but the 
major office was through some misunderstanding accepted 
and appropriated by Mr. Churchill, se non é vero, é ben trovato, 
His is in every sense of the term “‘ official optimism,” which 
is of relatively little use at this juncture. Then we have 
the professional pessimist in the person of Mr. Lloyd George, 
who has steadily seen everything en noire from the moment 
he found himself ‘‘ down and out.” Until that fateful hour 
in October 1922, which many of us regard as the Red 
Letter day of the Conservative Party, everything was as it 
should be, thanks to the existence of a Coalition Govern- 
ment, comprising, in the cant of the day, ‘“‘the best men 
and the best brains of both Parties,” though in more 
impartial eyes the country appeared to be going rapidly to 
the dogs. 


However, according to the ex-Prime Minister, it is only 
since the collapse of the Coalition that things have gone 
: amiss, though were he a wise judge of 
pre ad men we ought to be doing well under present 
auspices as most of the principal posts in 

the Cabinet are occupied by his former colleagues whom 
he ex hypothest appointed because he regarded them as 
the ideal men for their mighty tasks. If anyone could 
pull us through it should be statesmen of the calibre of Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Lord Birkenhead and other of His 
Majesty’s Ministers who sat so long at the feet of the Welsh 
Wizard that they must have imbibed some of his statecraft. 
But the ex-Prime Minister won’t have it so and refuses to 
be comforted. He has evidently begun to mistrust his own 
judgment of character and to reconsider the high estimate 
in which he formerly held all Coalitioners. They are in his 
eyes no longer the men they were from 1916 to 1922, or he 
would not be now perambulating the country bemoaning 
our fate in being governed by such hopeless incompetence, 
and emphasizing the dismalness of the outlook in trade as 
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in everything else unless and until there is a drastic change 
in Downing Street. But just as Mr. Churchill’s optimism 
weighs lightly with the public, who vividly recall his record 
as a false prophet—the man who is practically always off 
the bull’s eye—so Mr. Lloyd George’s unbroken gloom is of 
equally little assistance because it is so palpably inspired 
by the fact that he is in Opposition instead of being in 
Office. There are not many persons at large who entertain 
the view that the restoration of British prosperity depends 
on the return of Mr. Lloyd George to Downing Street. Our 
country is full of “cranks,” harmless and otherwise, but 
we have yet to meet one in the flesh who holds this view, 
and it is apparent that even in the Liberal Party—which is 
wonderfully loyal to its Leaders and which during many 
pregnant years went nap on Mr. Lloyd George—that there 
is a growing consciousness that the last thing the British 
people want is another Lloyd George Government, and that 
consequently there is little hope of that Liberal revival on 
which Liberal orators descant without some radical changes 
on the Front Bench. 


Ir is not from such interested or embittered quarters, nor 
indeed from the ranks of professional politicians, that the 
country is likely to get wisdom on the chronic 
problems of Trade, Industry and Unemploy- 
ment. The facts stare us in the face, and, so to speak, hit us 
in the eye. Happily we have other guides than political par- 
tisans. Two of these have lately discussed the situation with 
great authority in their respective spheres, and with a lucidity 
that leaves nothing to be desired. Their statements are of 
the utmost assistance to humble gropers towards the light, 
such as ourselves. Both are men of outstanding ability and 
recognized masters of their own subjects. That they should 
arrive at diametrically different conclusions—the one being 
an optimist as Mr. Winston Churchill, and the other a 


Witnesses 


pessimist as Mr. Lloyd George—gives us the measure of the 


confusion prevailing at this juncture. So true it is that one 
man’s meat may be another man’s poison. Our readers may 
not be surprised to hear that our first expert is eminent in 
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Finance, and that the second equally eminent in Industry, 
We may claim their divergence of conclusion as in some 
sense justifying the unorthodox view frequently advanced 
of late years in these pages, viz. that the true line of 
demarcation, of division, of cleavage, is not between Capital 
and Labour, as we commonly hear, but between Finance 
on the one hand and Capital and Labour on the other. We 
confess to being amazed that Politicians—to whatever Party 
they may belong—who affect to represent the British work- 
ing man, and to be concerned for his welfare, should be un- 
able or unwilling to acknowledge what, when itis assimilated, 
as it must be in due time, will revolutionize the relations 
of employers and employed, who should be fighting shoulder 
to shoulder for better terms for Industry from Finance, 
We cannot help hoping that the passages we are about to 
quote from a recent pamphlet by a great captain of industry 
and an enlightened employer may turn the minds of thinking 
men of various Parties in a fresh direction to the unmixed 
gain of the country. 


Ovr first witness is a famous banker, Mr. Goodenough, 
the Chairman of Barclays Bank, and in passing we cannot 

repress our surprise that his able, know- 
A Banker ledgeable, comprehensive and impressive sur- 
Imperialist vey of the situation should be relegated by 

an Omniscient Press to the Advertisement 
Columns, whereas the superficial, uninstructive and frequently 
misleading speeches of Politicians receive all the honours of 
the paper proper, and are often enforced in leading articles. 
It is one of the minor mysteries of the mysterious times in 
which we live. When we describe Mr. Goodenough as a 
Banker we have no wish to do him the injustice of suggesting 
that like many Bankers he is ‘“‘a Little Englander,” and if 
he is not a Little Englander he cannot be a Cobdenite, 
because anti-Imperialism is the very core of Cobdenism. 
Mr. Goodenough is emphatically pro-Empire, and on this 
point he is of the School of Mr. Darling, of the Midland Bank, 
and itis most refreshing and encouraging that leading Bankers 
should nowadays acknowledge—what has long been apparent 
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to smaller fry—that the key to British prosperity lies 
under our own flag. If only Finance, like Trade, had followed 
the flag, how vastly better the outlook would be! Unfortu- 
nately it has preferred to pursue the will-o’-the-wisp of 
“TInternationalism,” with the result that British Capital 
has been utilized on a vast scale to build up foreign competi- 
tive industry without ever imposing more favourable terms 
for British Industrial enterprise, as could easily have been 
done in the days before the hostile tariff system developed, 
had there been any foresight in Financial Circles or States- 
manship in Political Circles. 


Now we are, in colloquial terms, ‘up against it,” but the 
Chairman of Barclays Bank takes a cheerful view, even of 

the immediate prospect ; and a faithful chorus 
ees bl of City Editors demand that we all say 
ob rg “ditto,” but they have let us in so often 

before that we no longer follow their lead. 
According to Mr. Goodenough, our “invisible exports ” 
still keep our national trading account on the right side, 
and despite an adverse trade balance of £395,000,000 Great 
Britain had been able to invest £80,000,000 of fresh money, 
chiefly within the Empire. So long as it is within the Empire 
we are casting our bread upon the waters and may hope 
for its return, but so far as our banks are subsidizing German 
shipbuilding yards and other enterprises that undercut 
British enterprise, foreign investment is worse than a snare 
and a delusion. It is a disaster. Nevertheless, some bank 
Boards have been anxious to finance Bolshevik Russia at 
a time when the Soviet Government is spending millions in 
waging destructive war upon British Trade—notably in 
China. How differently British Bankers regard such prob- 
lems from other people, and even from other bankers abroad, 
may be gathered from Mr. Goodenough’s comment on 
“the great industrial and speculative activity in America,” 
which had the effect of leaving “a smaller amount of her 
resources available for investment abroad,” as though this 
proceeding were detrimental to U.S.A.! Lucky Americans, 
in that their capitalists regard the building up of home 
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industry and providing employment for American citizens 
as the first call, instead of pursuing those “ invisible exports,” 
of which no small proportion benefit foreigners instead of 
our own people, the latter being consigned to the “ dole,” 
which is peculiar to “‘ Free Trade’ England, though never 
mentioned in Banking Soliloquies. While American capital 
is absorbed in American enterprise doing a roaring trade and 
paying princely wages, the Chairman of Barclays Bank is 
chiefly concerned—and we should not for a moment dream 
of questioning his judgment from an exclusively Lombard 
Street point of view—at the effect of this American boom on 
monetary conditions in London. 

In the last few months she (U.S.A.) had transferred balances from London. 
For the time being, therefore, those who sought fresh capital were again looking 
to London as a centre. It was of very great importance, from the point of view 
of increasing our future invisible exports, as well as with the object of investing 


abroad for the benefit of our industries, that at the present time we should 
supply those demands as far as possible, provided we could do so with safety, 


Wirn finance so flourishing, and so much money making 
its way for manipulation to London, whose financiers would 
invest it abroad, it was perhaps natural for 
a banker to be optimistic. Granted his 
premises, he could not be otherwise. According to Mr. 
Goodenough, there were as many people now employed in 
this country as before the war, and he detected signs of 
improvement in many directions. All would be well when 
the Gold Standard spread elsewhere, and “if”—a very 
large if—at the forthcoming International Economic Confer- 
ence “an agreement should be reached for some reduction 
of tariffs.” 


“ Co-operation 


It seems to me (said the chairman), that after taking into consideration 
all these factors, we may regard the situation as becoming more sound, and we 
may feel that there is good ground for encouragement, especially when we 
remember that Great Britain is only in the early stages of recovery from the 
enormous financial strain of the war, of which we, perhaps, have borne the 
largest share. Yet we have resolved to pay our debts in gold, if required, rather 
than allow our currency to remain at a discount in foreign markets. 


There was an urgent need for the better equipment of many 
of our industries with the most modern machinery and 
plant and for improved organization. Though how British 
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industry was to be brought up to date without capital, and 
how capital could be supplied under present circumstances 
was not explained. There was an ominous reference to 
“co-operation between the British and American Treasuries,” 
and between ‘‘ the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve 
Banks ”—we all know what that means from past experience— 
the continued dominance of Wall Street over British Industry, 
Wall Street being itself dominated by International Jews 
of an inimical type. Frankly, we cannot understand how 
a Patriot like the Chairman of Barclays can in one breath 
say something so sound as this: 


The real strength of the country depends upon individual saving, and it is 
in that way only that we shall be able to invest money abroad for the develop- 
ment of the Empire overseas, which is the key to our prosperity in the future, 


and in the next approve of tying up our national finances with 
the Federal Reserve Banks, of which the Gold Standard 
policy has made us the annexe, and whose very last idea is 
the development of the British Empire. 


So much for the Banking view. All we need do is to 
economize in order to invest our money abroad, while 

hoping for a reduction of hostile tariffs 
a when we have persuaded the other foxes 
likewise to cut off their tails and place them- 
selves at the disposal of the Federal Reserve Banks of New 
York via the Gold Standard. Our next witness is Sir 
Ernest Petter, Past-President of the British Engineers’ 
Association, Member of the Grand Council of the Federation 
of British Industries, Member of Executive, National In- 
dustrial Alliance. But whereas orthodox Banking opinion 
commands immense publicity, Industrialists have a harder 
row to hoe—our able editors being convinced that the 
financial sun rises and sets in Lombard Street, and that 
any challenge to this simple, childlike faith should be 
discouraged. Sir Ernest Petter’s views are, indeed, so 
unorthodox that probably few of our readers have so far 
heard of his little book, The Disease of Unemployment and 
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the Cure.* As it purports to show “‘ how Peace in industry 
and Prosperity in our industries can be restored to Great 
Britain in six months without Revolution,” it is admittedly 
cheap at a shilling if the author “delivers the goods.” It 
is, needless to say, on totally different lines to the ordinary 
leading article, the average political speech, or the copious 
words of wisdom that fall from heads of Banks at this time 
of year. It cannot, however, be dismissed on that account, 
because such a man as Sir Ernest Petter is entitled to a 
hearing on his own subject. He diagnoses Unemployment as 
“‘a dread and mortal disease which has attacked our country, 
and for which during four years no remedy has been found.” 
It resembles Leprosy, which begins slowly and gradually 
becomes acute, leaving open sores, the patient gradually 
succumbing to exhaustion as his vitals are attacked. Great 
Britain is reaching the stage of exhaustion. 

No Government that we have had since the war has attempted to deal with 
the root cause of this disease, and no statesman has put into effect anything 
even purporting to be a cure. 

The Labour Party, when in office, frankly confessed that it could not produce 
rabbits out of top hats, and the present Conservative Government, with its 
vast majority, has no policy and no remedy to offer. All have provided oint- 
ments and palliatives, doles, relief works, and subsidies. 

So far as any real! remedy or cure for the disease which is destroying our 


very existence is concerned, there is not one single word of hope, encourage- 
ment, or promise heard from any authoritative quarter. 


ARE we then to drift from bad to worse without any effort 
to save ourselves ? Are we to see 


our industries gradually die out and the wretchedness 

The Root of our people increase, until in despair they turn a listen- 

use ing ear to the fraudulent teachings of the revolutionaries— 

the consequences of which, in the words of Mr. Appleton, 

Secretary of the General Federation of Trade Unions, will be that ‘‘ incredible 

hardship, if not starvation, would be the one certain and immediate result ” ? 
But is there a remedy ? 


This book is 


an endeavour to put before my fellow-countrymen a cure for the disease— 
not a quack medicine—but a remedy so obvious as to have been hitherto over- 
looked, and so certain in its potential result that I believe it must appeal to 


* The Disease of Unemployment and the Cure. By Sir Ernest W. Petter. 
Hutchinson & Co., Publishers, Paternoster Row, London. Is. 
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the inherent common sense of every member of the community. I am not 
going to attempt to enter into abstruse arguments or to convert people who are 
wedded to preconceived notions and worn-out theories. By them I shall be 
content to be considered a fool, but the failure to find any remedy by all the 
protagonists of various policies is to me sufficient reason for claiming attention 
to the conclusions which I am going to set forth, far-reaching although they are. 


After this exordium the author proceeds to seek the root 
cause of the disease of Unemployment due to the breakdown 
of our manufacturing exporting industries under the im- 
possible strain placed upon them which is without parallel 
elsewhere either in defeated Germany or devastated France. 
We have nearly 14 million industrial workers on our unem- 
ployment registers, to which should be added at least another 
million engaged upon special works instituted to provide 
employment as far as possible. What has produced such 
dire results ? On one branch, and one of the most important 
from the exporting point of view, Sir Ernest Petter feels 
competent to speak, viz. the engineering industry, in which 
he has been actively engaged for thirty years, his experience 
affording him opportunities of studying Industry as a whole : 


After a most careful and prolonged consideration of the whole subject I am 
prepared to state that the fundamental cause of the failure of our industries 
is that the industrial structure of our country—and by that I mean the structure 
of our manufacturing industries—has been placed upon an unsound economic 
basis in relation to other forms of employment. 


The economic upheaval caused by the war allowed conditions 
to be established which post-war statesmanship had not the 
courage to tackle, though their continuance in peace was 
inconsistent with industrial solvency. This refers to the 
fatal fact that unskilled workers and workers in “ sheltered 
industries ” receive higher wages and enjoy better conditions 
than “ the skilled workers engaged in the unsheltered indus- 
tries upon which we depend for the receipt of our food and 
raw materials from abroad.” All exporting industries are 
“unsheltered,”’ i.e. their prosperity depends upon the price 
at which they can put their goods upon external markets. 
The determining factor with the customer is price, which 
for our exports is fixed by “the severity of the foreign 
competition they have to meet.” 
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Sir Ernest makes an important point that escapes 
superficial surveyors in the statement that “all the wages 

paid and all the expenses incurred in the 
i sheltered occupations have to be borne directly 

or indirectly by the unsheltered industries,” 
for, as he had previously shown, “every man, woman, 
and child in the country is dependent upon our ex- 
porting industries for their livelihood, because they pay 
for our food and raw material.” In other words, in the 
overhead expenses of every industrial undertaking are 
charges representing the wages of the non-exporting or 
sheltered occupations. Before the war skilled labour re- 
ceived a higher wage than unskilled. During the war the 
unskilled received advances out of all proportion to the 
skilled. Take the case of coal which is much in the public 
eye. The following wages have to be paid before coal 
reaches the foreign consumer—Miners, Railwaymen, Dockers, 
Seafarers. Coal is also charged with increased municipal 
wages. The actual miners are getting 66 per cent. in excess 
of what they received in 1914. Contrast this with the 
increase in the sheltered occupations whose wages are like- 
wise a charge on every ton of coal exported. 


1. Railwaymen .. 130 per cent. over 1914 
4. Municipal Labourers .. 137°5 1914 
5. Civil Servants (Post Office) .. 114°5 1914 


In engineering, skilled fitters and turners are getting 47°3 per cent. over 
1914 rates, while poor shipwrights and rivetters are reduced to 14°8 per cent. 

The effect of these disproportionate charges is enormous. Mr. John Barr, 
C.B.E., President of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation, writing in the 
Glasgow Herald in 1924, states that ‘‘a case was recently quoted where men 
engaged in hewing coal received about £4 per week, whereas dockers engaged 
in loading the same commodity were paid £9 per week.” This may be an 
extreme case, but it illustrates what is going on. 


When the author approaches the matter from the stand- 
point of the standard of living—the index figure to-day 
being 76 per cent. above 1914—he arrives at the following 
suggestive figures which few of our able editors, Responsible 
Statesmen or leading Bankers have yet assimilated, though 
they form the crux of the economic problem. Coal-miners’ 
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increase of wages being only 66 per cent..over 1914; skilled 
engineers, 47°3; shipwrights and riveters, 14°8 (the index 
figure having increased by 76 per cent.); while the railway- 
men’s increase is 130 per cent., labourers 137°5, and dockers 
145, “it follows that all the employees in the skilled trades 
above mentioned have a lower standard of living than before 
the war, and a standard far lower than the unskilled people 
are enjoying.” 


THis is not, as Sir Ernest Petter is careful to explain, 
through any desire on the part of the unskilled to hamper 
w the skilled. On the contrary. But, 

age 


Slavery actually they are hindering them. . . . the workers in the 
export industries are oppressed, and have had placed upon 
their shoulders a burden too heavy to be borne, yet they are the ones upon 
whom all rely for their means of subsistence.” 
It is ‘a real wage slavery, and the slave-owners are fellow 
working-men,” however little they may realize it or wish 
it. Unless such conditions are altered there will be a 
stampede from skilled industries to unskilled occupations, 
and our industrial sun will have set. The first thing is to 
rectify this injustice to the underpaid skilled man, who 
cannot get redress under our financial and fiscal régime, 
because already our export trades have the utmost diffi- 
culty in making ends meet, while many are carried on at 
a loss. In a noteworthy passage the author pronounces 
against the remedy that is popular in some quarters, viz. 
the lowering of the “sheltered”? wages, which he does not 
regard as practical politics. 

The situation of both employers and workers is the same, and is due to the 
conditions under which they have been called upon to work since the war. 
The true remedy is the adjustment of wages into their proper porportions. This 
cannot be done, neither do I think it is desirable to do it, by reducing the present 
well-paid members of the community in sheltered occupations. The refusal 
of the railway unions to agree to a reduction of 5 per cent. speaks for itself. 
The only other way to make the adjustment is to increase the wages of industrial 
workers in their proper ratio. This is the rational method of getting our industrial 
conditions back upon a sound foundation. It involves considerable changes in 
our present policy. 

The rest of this book clearly explains what we may call 
the Petter policy, which will commend itself neither to the 
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Bourbons of Finance nor to the Bourbons of Economics. 
The former school regard mankind as the raw material of 
the Gold Standard—the latter school regard our country as 
existing for the sake of Free Trade. 


Sir Ernest Petter thus summarizes his conclusions: 

(1) Re-adjustment of wages to the proportions shown 
Out of the correct under pre-war economic conditions, by raising the 
Slough wages of skilled workers in manufacturing industries. 

(2) The restoration of exchange to its proper function 
and the prevention of either inflation or deflation by artificial means. 

(3) Severe restriction for the time being of the importation of all luxuries, 
and all manufactured goods which we are able to make for ourselves. 

(4) Removal of all restrictions upon output whether by employers or em- 
ployees. 

(5) Stern national and individual economy and reduction of expenditure. 
An extract from his chapter on currency will be found in 
our Correspondence Section. Are there any statesmen in 
any Party who have the instinct to appreciate national 
needs and the courage to make a new departure and adopt 
a big policy that would lift us out of the present industrial 
Slough of Despond? At present all Parties are living from 
hand to mouth, marking time, and doing little else than 
profit by each other’s blunders. We had always regarded 
our present Prime Minister as born for the express purpose 
of leading post-war Britain on to the high road of prosperity 
(and his electrical scheme is evidence of his enlightenment 
and constructive sympathy), but he constantly allows him- 
self to be paralysed by the pre-war Politicians around him, 
by Gladstonian Bureaucrats, and by City Knights-errant 
who have been described as “crusaders in the cause of 
every country but their own.” Is it with our Leader’s 
consent and approval or behind his back that the lamentable 
manifesto on the Gold Standard (issued by the Conservative 
Central Office and torn to fragments in Mr. Arthur Kitson’s 
incisive article) has been palmed off on the Conservative 
Party ? 


THE City Editors of the chief organs of the British Press— 
who are apparently allowed to dictate the financial policy 
of their journals—are bursting with pride over the achieve- 
ment of their patrons of the Joint Stock Banks, for whom 
the year 1925 was as flourishing as it was ruinous to many 
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of our major industries. These scribes triumphantly point 
out that between them the “ Big Five’ (who of late 
The Bankers’ 7°°™ have mopped up almost all the 
Picni “ ers smaller banks) have accumulated a total net 
profit in 1925 of nearly £12,000,000 as com- 

pared with approximately £11,000,000 in 1924 and £9,700,000 
in 1923. In other words, the “‘ Big Five’ increased their 
aggregate profits during this parlous period by approximately 
£800,000 over the preceding year and by about £2,000,000 
over 1923. How, we may ask, could it be otherwise, con- 
sidering the terms on which these Mastodons transact their 
business. Indeed, ‘‘the Big Five’? would have to be re- 
christened “‘the Big Fools” if they failed to make prodi- 
gious profits. As the Financial Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian—who, though attached to a Cobdenite, Little 
England, and Gold Standard organ, occasionally strikes an 
independent note—reminds a long-suffering public (see 
Manchester Guardian, January 14th), the Banks are powerful 
enough to enforce a régime under which they borrow from 
their customers at 3 per cent. and lend to the same at 5 to 
54 per cent. On such terms we should all make our fortunes 
under pain of being pronounced non compos mentis. This is 
how the Financial Editor of our contemporary puts the case: 
Last year’s increase in profits over those of the previous year and in general 
the present high earning power of the banks are in part due to three special 
circumstances. In the first place, the banks no longer remunerate their 
depositors on the same scale as they used to do before the war, and even until 
after the end of the war. Formerly they paid interest on deposits at a rate 
which was normally 1} per cent. below the Bank rate for the time being, 
whereas now deposit rate is 2 per cent. below Bank rate. Secondly, they 
charge more in relation both to the current deposit rate and the current Bank 
rate for their weekly loans to the discount market. The basis of the charge 
for weekly loans has been altered more than once, always in favour of the 
banks, and since its last increase in the summer of 1924 in connection with 


the early monetary arrangements for the return to gold it has not been reduced, 
though the reason for then raising it cannot now be fairly said to hold good. 


If our readers will study their pass-books they will note the 
yawning gulf between any interest they receive on deposits 
and that which they pay on loans or overdrafts. It is a 
permanent picnic for the banks. The only mystery is why 
they make a miserable £12,000,000 per annum rather than 
£24,000,000 or £48,000,000. 
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THE contrast between British Banking prosperity in 1925 
and our Trading and Industrial adversity has caused not 
a little “clear thinking,” and has inevitably 
increased the number of those who appreciate 
the reactions of Finance on Industry. It is an eye-opener 
to the average man of business, as indeed to everybody 
who condescends to thought. Unfortunately Responsible 
Statesmen of all denominations are too heavily immersed 
in Politics and administrative details to have time either 
to study trade conditions or to reflect upon them. More- 
over, most of them are too deeply committed to existing 
shibboleths such as ‘‘ Free Trade ” or “‘ the Gold Standard ” 
to reconsider their attitude by the light of contemporary 


Contrasts 


facts. It is a case of “what I have said I have said.” | 


It is peculiarly unfortunate that our Prime Minister should 
have served his political apprenticeship in the vitiated and 
vitiating atmosphere of the Treasury, which rarely fails to 
leave its mark—never a good one—on any politician who 
has found himself within its portals. But for this accident 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, as suggested, would be the man to lead 
the Conservative Party and the nation into the Promised 
Land of abundant employment and good times. To make 
matters worse he entrusted the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer to one of those “ First-class Brains” who not 
infrequently make a “ First-class Mess” of any big job 
they undertake. Mr. Churchill is a Free Trader and a 
Gold Bug—hinc ille lachryme. The City Editors of 
London newspapers are hard put to it to explain away 
the gloomy statistics of our foreign trade which on their 
own showing should be booming under the beneficent 
influence of the Gold Standard, which we were positively 
assured by these same pundits this time last year was alone 
needed to bring the Millennium within measurable distance. 
Could there be a stronger condemnation of the judgment 
of those who held out these rosy hopes and made these 
glittering promises, or the unthinking politicians who 
swallowed them, than these comments by the City Editor 
in a leading Conservative journal ?— 


A thoroughly unsatisfactory year in our Foreign Trade has closed in @ 
fashion consistent with its general character. 
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The visible adverse trade balance for December of £53,856,000 is the heaviest 
for any month during the year, the nearest figure being that for the opening 
month, when the Imports exceeded Exports by £46,573,000. The general 
tendency of the past eleven months for Imports to expand without any 
corresponding growth in Exports again characterizes the returns for December. 
There is a continued decline in Exports of our manufactured cotton and woollen 
goods. 

In regard to the entire year, the total value of Imports increased by 
£45,419,000, whereas the value of Exports declined by £13,440,000. The 
visible adverse trade balance for the year was no less than £395,361,000, which 
shows an increase over the adverse balance of the previous year of £58,859,000, 
and an advance over the adverse balance of 1923 of no less than £184,936,00U, 


TuE British public was seriously perturbed by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Montagu Norman, the Governor of the 
— ee Bank of England, had embarked on another 

of those “missions” to New York that 
remain wrapped in profound mystery until we are presented 
with some lamentable fait accompli to which the country 
has been committed without so much as an opportunity 
of discussion. There was such an incident this time last 
year, immediately after the General Election, at which 
there had been no whisper of any impending manipulation 
of British currency for the benefit of the Americans, and 
with the unhappy results to British industry that now 
stare us in the face on every coalfield, in every shipyard, 
in our cotton and woollen factories, in chemical works, and 
wherever iron or steel is produced. Mr. Norman’s secret 
confabulations with the Federal Reserve Board of New 
York, at which it was settled that Great Britain should 
adopt a Gold Standard (which had become a primary 
American interest), were no doubt entered upon with the 
cognizance, and may be on the initiative, of some Department 
of the British Government, though not a single Cabinet 
Council had discussed the question. This hole-and-corner 
decision unquestionably precipitated last summer’s coal 
crisis, which is likely to cost the British taxpayer £20,000,000 
or £30,000,000 before May, and no man can say how many 
more millions subsequently, nor what political consequences 
it may bring. This Lombard Street-Wall Street conspiracy 
has brought grist to every Bolshevist mill in this country, 
incidentally dealing a heavy blow at British Exports, which 
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looms large in the official returns. This is gratifying to 
our American competitors and other trade rivals, but we 
cannot see what Great Britain stands to gain from the 
peregrinations of Mr. Montagu Norman, however honest and 
well-meaning, accomplished and charming he may be, 
Sterner qualities are needed to defend British national 
interests against international intrigue and jealous antago- 
nists, whose main preoccupation is “to best John Bull.” 


THERE is an effusive eulogy of the Governor of the Bank 
of England from the pen of Sir Robert Horne in a new 
magazine called The Banker—to which Mr. 
Joseph Caillaux also contributes—from which 
we learn that Mr. Norman enjoys “the 
complete confidence of the financial leaders of other lands,” 
that ‘‘ there is scarcely a nation in Europe by which he has 
not been consulted, and there are many who have benefited 
by his help.” We are confirmed in our apprehension that 
the Bank of England’s enthusiasm for assisting other 
countries may conceivably cause some of its Directors to 
forget that charity, if not finance, begins at home. British 
interests appear to be strangely overlooked in all these 
comings and goings, and we fully expect to learn that 
fresh burdens have been cast on the weary Titan as the 
result of the last pilgrimage to New York. It is not 
particularly cheering to British industrialists, upon whose 
shoulders rests a heavy load of responsibility and anxiety 
just now, to note such a cablegram as the following from 
New York in reference to Mr. Norman’s visit (see Daily 
Telegraph, January 11th) : 


Every Country 
but Our Own 


In the opinion of bankers the real significance of New York’s increased 
bank-rate at this time is that it demonstrates the close co-operation between 
the banking systems of England and America. The Right Hon. Montagu 
Norman has for the past two weeks been in close contact with the United 
States Treasury and the Federal Reserve officials, and other central banks of 
Europe are following his example of frank exchange of ideas and opinions among 
world financial leaders. As a result of Mr. Norman’s visit American financial 
directors have aclear perspective of conditions on your side, and what you might 
reasonably expect in the future. They understand, for instance, your un- 
employment is likely to continue for a long time, and that there is little hope for 
the next few years that the Budget or taxes will be reduced. (Our italics.) 
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This would be laughable but for the tragedy of it. While 
the Gold Standard was foisted upon Parliament under 
Anglo-American auspices ostensibly for the benefit of Britain, 
his American associates gather from Mr. Norman (according 
to this admiring correspondent) that both our unemploy- 
ment and taxation are permanent. It is no doubt what 
they would prefer. But is it the business of the Governor 
of the Bank of England to make such propaganda ? 


Tue Rt. Hon.- Sidney Webb (ex-President of the Board of 
Trade), who has occasionally been described as “‘ the brains 
of the Socialist Party,” on a recent visit to 
Rome ingratiated himself with the Italian 
public by a reference to the Anglo-Italian 
debt which is worth noting at home, as Mr. Webb un- 
doubtedly expressed the views of a considerable body of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen—not confined to one Party 
—and all the more interesting because couched in terms 
strikingly at variance with the generally hostile attitude 
of Socialist spokesmen towards Italy, who is one of their 
many bugbears. Mr. Webb informed his interviewer of the 
Tribuna (see Manchester Guardian, January 15th) that the 
Labour Party desired the most lenient possible terms for 
the payment of the Italian Debt : 

We shall never be found complaining that excessively favourable terms 
have been given [declares Mr. Sidney Webb], and if the arrangement reached 


satisfies you, then we, who are the only Opposition which counts, will not 
criticize it. 


The Manchester Guardian Rome correspondent adds : 


In Rome as 
the Romans 


I have interrogated Mr. Sidney Webb regarding his statement to the Tribuna, 
and he informs me that it is substantially authentic. The full statement runs 
as follows: ‘‘ We Labour men were always advocates of general debt can- 
cellation, but that turned out to be impossible, not through our fault. In view 
of this, it is almost superfluous to add that we desire the most favourable 
possible settlement for you.”” Here follow the words already quoted. 

The statement continues: ‘‘The responsibility for the settlement lies 
wholly with the Conservatives. This applies equally to all debtor countries.” 


We have no means of knowing how far Mr. Webb may 
nowadays be regarded as an accredited and authoritative 
spokesman of the somewhat discordant atoms composing 
the Socialist Party in the House of Commons, so cannot 
VOL. LXXXVI 52 
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guess what weight attaches to his advocacy of “leniency ” 
in collecting British debts from our Allies of the Great War; 
but he is certainly not entitled to insinuate that there is 
anything Conservative in the policy of “‘dunning”’ our 
debtors, which is odious to many Conservatives, who from 
the outset deplored procedure about which there is nothing 
Conservative or patriotic. It has throughout been an anti- 
national policy inspired by International Financiers in the 
cities of London and New York—whose “ spiritual home” 
is in Germany. These gentry mobilized as one man at the 
hour of the Armistice in the noble cause of retrieving for 
the Fatherland as much as possible of what had been lost 
in war. 


Ir would be no exaggeration to say that International 
Finance has, thanks to the complaisance of politicians on 

, both sides of the Atlantic, been allowed to 
inexplicable punish the Allies for winning the war, and, 
so far as they could, to compensate Germany for her failure 
in the field. The actual originators of this policy are un- 
known to us—they were astute enough to remain in the 
background and to let others do the talking and pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire. But the agents—conscious or 
unconscious—of this sinister manceuvre were the White 
House in Washington (in the palmy days of President 
Wilson, who was surrounded by and would only listen to 
International Financiers with a racial prepossession in 
favour of Germany and a congenital antipathy towards 
Great Britain) and Downing Street at the apex of the 
régime of Mr. Lloyd George, who throughout the Paris 
Peace Conference cultivated equally undesirable counsellors. 
As M. Clemenceau, the great French Prime Minister, remarked 
one day to the present writer in early April 1919 (during the 
crux of the making of the Treaty), “‘ Can you tell me why it 
should be necessary for Mr. Lloyd George to import into 
this business at the last moment Mr. (mentioning a 
prominent Jew politician) to scale down Allied claims 
against Germany?” There was no answer to this or to 
any similar question. It was wholly inexplicable. All 
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that was clear was that our Coalition Government (largely 
composed of renegade Conservatives content to act as 
“ office boys’ to the Welsh Wizard) were bent on making 
the Allies pay their entire war costs after defrauding the 
British electorate of their votes by pretending they meant 
“to make Germany pay.” Italy, France, and other Allied 
debtors of Great Britain should be able to realize that this 
was an anti-British policy no less than an anti-Italian, 
anti-French, and anti-Ally policy generally. Devised by 
International Financiers and International Jews, it was 
adopted by the Coalition with the enthusiastic support of 
the Radical and Socialist Parties in Parliament, who were 
equally keen on “sparing Germany” as on penalizing 
France, Belgium, and Italy in accordance with the tradition 
that inspires them to love our enemies and hate our friends, 


Mr. Sipney WEBB cannot be allowed to claim credit in 
Rome by debiting this policy exclusively to the Conservative 
Party, seeing that neither he nor any of his 
colleagues afforded any support to the Con- 
servative Die-hards, who alone protested 
against the treacheries of the Coalition. This blunder or 
crime will hang like a millstone round all our necks until it 
has brought Civilization to another catastrophe in which 
Kultur will have even brighter prospects than those of 1914, 
which were deemed in Berlin as making a German victory, 
humanly speaking, certain. That our present Conservative 
Government bears the damnosa hereditas of the Coalition 
goes without saying, though not because it is Conservative 
but by virtue, or rather by vice, of its composition. It is 
Coalition in complexion, in character, and in outlook. It 
not only inherits, but its most active members positively 
glory in the Coalition policy and Coalition methods. Indeed, 
they regard the present Cabinet as little more than care- 
takers for another Coalition on similar lines to the last, for 
they have by no means abandoned the idea of once more 
placing the Conservative Party at the disposal of the Welsh 
Wizard—a development for which an immense conglomera- 
tion of newspapers labours morning, noon, and night. The 
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pro-German policy has been pursued by successive British 
Governments since the Armistice to the disgust of an 
immense number of Conservatives of both sexes but with 
the backing of both Oppositions. It also commends itself 
to Mugwumps on the specious plea of “letting bygones be 
bygones ”’ (a catchword that comes easily to victors but is 
intolerable to losers). Such facile optimists are apt to 
forget that their universal amiability is not the animating 
motive of the sinister personages engineering the policy of 
*‘ debt-collecting from Allies,” to whom the transference of 
the main war burdens from Kultur to Civilization has the 
double attraction of simultaneously fortifying the Father- 
land and breaking up the Entente, which alone saved, and 
which alone can save, Europe from pan-Germanization. The 
American mainsprings of this movement are, firstly, the 
German-American vote, which is a prodigious power in 
Washington politics and among Washington politicians, 
especially during a Republican administration. Secondly, 
the Irish-American vote, which dominates the Democratic 
Party. Thirdly the Anglophobe Hearst Press, to which Mr, 
Lloyd George has been a constant contributor. Fourthly, 
the International Jews, who nowadays control New York 
Finance. All these factors are conspicuously and consis- 
tently anti-British—even more so than they are anti-Ally. 
Why British Governments consent to be the cats’-paws of 
Britain’s enemies is beyond the resources of explanation. 
The key to the mystery lies somewhere in the City of London 
—possibly in Lombard Street, Threadneedle Street, or some 
adjoining thoroughfare. 


WE did our little best to help Senator Borah (Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 

Senate) to keep his end up against his 
President on the preliminary conference of 

Disarmament which the League of Nations 
is anxious to arrange. We were, however, never very 
sanguine as to the Senator’s success, because though he 
and the so-called “ Battalion of Death ’—or case-hardened 
“* Isolationists ’’—have assumed an attitude of desperate 
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determination towards ‘‘ European entanglements,” which 
they deemed so many “unclean things,” we entertained 
grave doubts as to the likelihood of their maintaining this 
attitude in the face of the Executive’s greater anxiety 
to resume a réle on the international stage—which may 
perhaps without offence be described as “‘ Limelight without 
Responsibility ’°—which appeals to a certain section of the 
Republican Party besides encouraging the average American 
ignoramus to suppose that Europe cannot exist except under 
Washington patronage. As a matter of fact, it is not 
Europe that needs the aid of American statesmanship, but 
American statesmen who need the illusion of their own 
indispensableness to Europe. There was, as recorded in 
previous numbers of the National Review, serious concern, 
not to say chagrin, in Washington over the success of the 
Locarno Conference, at which the United States had no 
finger in the pie. It was feared that another successful 
European Conference minus U.S.A. might encourage the 
establishment of something resembling a diplomatic Monroe 
doctrine in the Eastern Hemisphere which, though no 
detriment to the United States, would be a blow to the 
pride of her politicians. To forestall any such contingency, 
President Coolidge early in the New Year (January 5th) 
addressed a Special Message to Congress asking for the 
appropriation of £10,000 for the expenses of American 
representation at the preliminary disarmament discussion at 
Geneva. In order to mollify the Isolationists, who appar- 
ently outnumber the Internationalists in Congress, the 
President was constrained to argue that such representation 
would involve 

No commitment with respect to attendance at any future conference or con- 
ferences on the reduction or limitation of armaments, and the attitude of this 


Government in that regard is indefinable in advance of the calling of such 
meetings. 


Although this declaration is exploited by partisans of the 
League of Nations as evidence that an Administration 
which came into power on a categorical repudiation of the 
League and all its works is “ reconsidering ” its hostility, 


and is now anxious for admittance, we doubt whether 
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the President—who is a man of his word—means more than 
he says. We believe our own description of American 
policy to be substantially accurate. Washington wishes to 
be in the picture provided nothing is expected of U.S.A, 
Wall Street opines that Senator Borah & Co. may relent 
and allow the United States to participate in the World 
Court. Such a policy would gratify American amour 
propre, but is of no conceivable advantage to Europe, 
who would much prefer that American statesmanship 
should concentrate on American problems, which are so 
much better understood across the Atlantic than our old 
world affairs, on which even the cleverest Americans have 
a tendency to get hold of the wrong end of the stick. 


ALTHOUGH it does not seem to be yet absolutely settled 
that there will be even a Preliminary Conference to discuss 

the Agenda of a subsequent Disarmament 
The Conference, it looks as though in the event of 
oie ae its occurrence the United States Govern- 

ment had weakened to the point of being 
once more represented by “observers,” ‘ reporters,” or 
“spectators,” whose presence while committing their 
country to nothing, would not facilitate the herculean task 
of other nations. This observation is inspired neither by 
hostility towards the United States, nor by disrespect for 
Washington politicians, whom we regard as supreme and 
unchallengeable within their own orbit, to which Europeans 
wish they would confine themselves, because, however 
knowledgeable and competent in Transatlantic affairs, they 
have little understanding of the problems of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, which American politicians, American press- 
men, and the American public have long affected to look 
down upon as a congerie of lesser communities on an alto- 
gether lower plane of civilization to their own. We may be 
inferior to the United States in everything that makes 
nations great, but, like many other inferior peoples, we 
cherish our integrity and independence. The very last thing 
that any European nation nowadays desires is to become 
once again the shuttlecock of American political parties, such 
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as the Allies were at the Paris Peace Conference, which a 
Democratic President was allowed to dominate on the not 
extravagant, but, as it proved, fallacious, assumption that 
he possessed at least as good a Mandate from his own people 
as any “common or garden” European Prime Minister, 
and that his signature, which had been secured at the price 
of immense concessions to Wilsonian views, would be hon- 
oured by his partners under the American Constitution. 
But simply because the Senate was Republican, President 
Wilson’s handiwork in Paris was ignominiously repudiated, 
and we in Europe were left to carry a monstrous baby in 
the shape of the League of Nations forced upon the Allies 
by the American President, who threatened to break up the 
Conference and go home unless his hobby were swallowed. 
If Americans cannot understand Europe’s present reluctance, 
after such an experience, to be brought back into American 
politics, they must be less intelligent than they are supposed 
to be. 


Ir we are to believe New York cablegrams the outlook is 
decidedly gloomy, for not only will the Washington Govern- 
: ment “‘ barge into ” any Disarmament Confer- 
The Rosentier ence that may be held, even though under 
the auspices of the much-rejected League of 
Nations, but the Administration equally hankers after some 
spurious association with ‘‘ World Courts.” But whether 
a” World Court apart from the League, or “the ’’ World 
Court now operating under the League, is less clear. Accord- 
ing to New York correspondents, “‘ American adherence to 
the ‘World Court’ seems pretty well assured to-day,” 
though we have heard this sort of thing too often before to 
be greatly impressed. We need not yet abandon hope that 
the “ Internationalists ’’ will be defeated by the “ Isola- 
tionists,” who are waging desperate warfare on the floor of 
the Senate by means of what are termed “ filibustering ” 
tactics. What makes the issue unreal is that Republican 
“ Internationalists ’’ avow themselves as averse as the 
“ Tsolationists’ from any “commitments.” They would 
only allow the United States to join the World Court on 
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condition she took no part in enforcing any of its decrees, 
Otherwise there would be a “ European entanglement” 
such as no practical politician dare face. This means that 
supposing a United States Judge sat ina World Court 
side by side with a Portuguese Judge in a case in which a 
unanimous decision was rendered against, let us say, Ger- 
many, the United States Government would forthwith wash 
their hands of all further proceedings and pass the enforce- 
ment of their own judgment to the Portuguese, the 
Patagonians, the Persians, and any other virile communities 
that took their international obligations seriously. Could 
anything be more grotesque or humiliating from the 
American point of view? It is to save their own country 
and, incidentally, other countries from this preposterous 
development that the “ Battalion of Death ” have converted 
the Senate into a pandemonium with the single object of 
wasting time, and thus preventing a World Court vote 
from being taken. More power to the elbows of Senators 
Borah, Hiram Johnson of California, and Senator Reed of 
Missouri. They may be pro-Soviet, pro-German, and 
Anglophobe. It matters little. England’s foreign enemies 
are frequently more useful to her than they realize, and we 
sincerely hope that these Die-hards may succeed in keeping 
U.S.A. clear of any and every World Court. They appear 
to be somewhat gravelled for matter, judging by the state- 
ment that Isolationist Senators have been reduced to reading 
old magazine articles by the illustrious Andrew Carnegie. 
If any back numbers of the National Review could be of any 
assistance in saving the situation we would gladly place 
any we have at the disposal of Senator Borah and his 
colleagues, who are building wiser than they know, and 
serving two Hemispheres. 


Our readers will be immensely interested in a recently 
published book with the intriguing title, The Raven on the 
Skyscraper.* It is apparently not in favour with our lead- 
ing journals, and so far reviews of it have been sporadic. 
This is, however, no reflection on the book or upon its 


* The Raven on the Skyscraper. A Study of America by Veronica and Paul 
King. T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price, 10s. net. 
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authors, because latter-day reviewers resemble nothing so 
much as a flock of sheep—‘“‘ when father says turn, we all 

turn.” They are usually content to say the 
“The Raven same thing about the same book, and when they 
Lens » disapprove their unanimity is wonderful. The 

reason why The Raven on the Skyscraper is 
neither fashionable nor popular in Fleet Street is not far 
to seek. This ‘Study of modern America” is not, so to 
speak, “in the note” of our Anglo-Americanizing Press. 
It is totally dissimilar from an article in the Spectator on 
* Blood is thicker than water” as from the mellifiuous 
oratory of a Pilgrims’ dinner or an English-Speaking Union’s 
luncheon or the platitudes that pass for wisdom at for- 
gatherings of the Sulgrave Institute. The authors know 
their subject too well to repeat the rubbish that is palmed 
off on the British public whenever American affairs are 
discussed by British newspapers or by Responsible Statesmen, 
especially those who by virtue of having eaten a few dinners 
in New York, Newport, and Boston, set up as “ experts,” 
though they are usually more inept than any stay-at-homes 
because they imagine they know something. The authors 
of The Raven on the Skyscraper cannot be dismissed as merely 
“anti-American ’’—they are nothing of the kind. They 
keenly appreciate the admirable in the United States—they 
give us a beautiful impression of the outward appearance 
of New York, and their tribute to George Washington is as 
eloquent as it is obviously genuine. If this book is frowned 
upon by London editors it is because our Press has chosen 
to present a totally false picture of the United States to its 
readers, and pundits are naturally annoyed at having their 
illusions and inventions shattered by those who really know 
what they are talking about and are consequently able to 
see things as they actually are rather than as professional 
optimists would have them be. In so doing they render no 
inconsiderable service to two nations who are continually 
at cross-purposes through British ignorance of America 
and American ignorance of England. Let us hope that some 
American author may be found to do for this country what 
Mr. and Mrs. King have done for U.S.A. 
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In their introduction the authors of The Raven on the 
Skyscraper explain how they came to write this remarkable 
pa OO book, and to add themselves to that band of 
in China ” authors who so far, though “‘ numerous and 

varied,” have managed to say very much the 
same thing in much the same terms about the United States 
of America. The reason for the monotony of this literature 
is that ‘‘ more or less celebrated visitors’ have inevitably 
been constrained to observe that country from the angle of 
the ‘social lion, féted, entertained, flattered.” Some of 
these chronicles, which are on the lines of ‘‘ Seven Minutes in 
China (in five volumes), are accepted as adequate and final, 
chiefly because they are vouched for by other helter-skelter 
notables who have all rolled through the same mill in the 
same way.” There is a stereotyped routine of society 
lionizing and newspaper advertisement across the Atlantic 
in return for adulatory interviews, and “ quite honestly ” 
these celebrities acquire certain impressions of “ great and 
universal wealth, of remarkable hospitality ; of vigorous, 
exhilarating life, and leisure to enjoy it. As a rule too, they 
are thrown principally with the best people of real American 
stock, and their imitators, and are passed on from State to 
State and from City to City in the same atmosphere of 
prosperity, hospitality, culture, and buoyancy—a trifle 
coloured by personal fatigue.” How can they be expected 
under such a handicap of assiduity “‘to gauge an immense, 
diversified, and extraordinary new country very accurately ” ? 
Less important spectators have far better opportunities of 
doing so in peace and privacy “ during its unveiled moments ” 
coming and going unnoticed among the natives. 

Fame has its reward, no doubt, but it has also its drawbacks and hindrances, 
especially in modern America. The jottings of these great people are fairly 
correct so far as they go, but their experiences and observations cover a limited 
field. . . . Some of them, according to Professor Leacock, have been paid 
as much as 20 cents a word—which works out at about £40 a thousand words— 


for their “impressions.”” And he added that they naturally had an impression 
even in a closed taxi-cab every time they saw two dimes. 


The authors of The Raven on the Skyscraper supply a much 
needed corrective to the Niagara of flap-doodle with which 
this country has been inundated by superficial globe-trotters. 
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All we ask of our readers is that they should form their own 
opinion of the value of this volume as a guide to the Anglo- 
American problem which does not become simplified with 
the lapse of time. But when they order it from their 
bookseller or library they should insist on getting it, as 
books that are viewed askance by the Press do not always 
get fair play from the trade. 


GERMANS out in the open are always much less dangerous 
than Germans on the back-stairs working hand in glove 

with their political, financial, journalistic, and 
m bureaucratic associates in other countries. 

We never resented Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz because we always knew where we were with a 
frank enemy who was avowedly “ out” to wipe the British 
Navy off the sea and the British Empire off the map. 
Indeed, we regarded him as one of our greatest national 
assets in that he steadily refused to lower his flag and 
help pre-war German politicians to enter upon any of those 
spurious naval ‘“‘agreements” or to envisage those 
fatuous “naval holidays’? by which our Haldanes and 
Winston Churchills wished to bamboozle the British public 
into a yet more gigantic Fool’s Paradise vis-d-vis Germany 
than theirown. Such “agreements” and “holidays” would 
only have bound us, restricting our shipbuilding even more 
than it was already, and rendering it yet more impossible 
to rouse the country to the German danger. The Germans 
on their side would have been bound by nothing. “ Scraps of 
paper ’ don’t count intheir eyes where national interests are 
at stake, and in their own words “ necessity knows no law.” 
Our Pacifist Ministers were literally itching for any shadow 
of an excuse for ignoring menacing German naval develop- 
ments that could only be aimed at Great Britain. German 
politicians of the Bethmann-Hollweg type were ready 
enough to give them any “ assurances ” they wanted; while 
the treacherous Kaiser, ever anxious to deceive, was prepared 
to play his part. It was Grand Admiral von Tirpitz and 
other equally honest pan-German patriots who saved the 
situation by bluntly rejecting Lord Haldane’s “ overtures ” 
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in February 1912, when that monumental personage went 
on his fatuous mission to Berlin which we have since learnt 
was arranged by that eminent International Financier of 
German birth and blood, Sir Ernest Cassel, who personally 
conducted his friend to the German capital. Happily the 
German Admiralty mistrusted German politicians as we 
mistrusted and mistrust British politicians on all Anglo- 
German business, and Great Britain—not for the first or 
last time—owed her escape to her bitterest enemies. If 
there were any. gratitude among nations a conspicuous 
statue would be erected to von Tirpitz in the city of 
London—in the neighbourhood of the Bank of England 
for choice, where it might prove a useful reminder to the 
thoughtless throng who forget the past and misread the 
future. 


WE can always tolerate candid Germans who frankly tell 
us what they want. We can even respect them and 
understand their point of view. It is the 
Prussian faux bonhomme, whether in politics, 
finance, commerce, journalism, academics, 
diplomacy, or elsewhere, whom we can’t abide, because while 
he is “‘ talking you fair” and ‘‘ abounding ” in your sense, 
he is scheming to stab you in the back. He is peculiarly 
dangerous in contact with Britons, because though the 
average Briton will not swallow everything that appears 
in German newspapers or in German official speeches, he 
will swallow almost anything he is told in private con- 
versation by any German acquaintance or business man. 
We recall hearing a distinguished British diplomat at an 
early stage of the war in 1914—when events were rapidly 
opening people’s eyes to what the Germans really were— 
contradict an elementary and obvious fact in the following 
terms : 

“TI know that can’t be true because von 
(mentioning a leading German diplomat) told me so 
himself!” It took one’s breath away. It is psychological 
or perhaps pathological, and explains why our public men 
are so many sitting pheasants for Prussians to “ pot.” It 
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is only the open Germans who afford us any chance of 
protecting ourselves against Downing Street, which has 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, and, like our pre-war 
statesmen, imagines that every Anglo-German difficulty 
can be dissolved in ‘“‘ the Locarno spirit ” on the old familiar 
lines of “‘ graceful concessions’ on our part. We have no 
means of knowing exactly what passed at Locarno re 
“German Colonies,” but that the question was broached 
by Herr Stressmann and some “assurance ”’ volunteered 
by the British Foreign Minister goes without saying; and 
though “‘mum’s the word” throughout the British Press 
on this delicate question, the German Press is by no means 
mum, and the Berlin Government only secured the ratifi- 
cation of the Peace Pact (thus enabling the German 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister to come to London and 
sign the Treaty in December) by repeating his version of 
what had passed on this score, verbally, when the Pact 
was “ initialled.” 


WE therefore welcome the action of the Tirpitzes of the 
German Colonial world in frankly proclaiming their aims 
Colon: and ambitions, and thus effectually stopping 
ora our Mugwumps from pretending that Ger- 
many’s desire to recover lost Colonies is a 
“myth” invented by the National Review, as has been 
stated in terms at League of Nations meetings in this 
country. The Times Berlin correspondent was constrained 
to record (see The Times, January 19th), and The Times, we 
may be sure, was shocked that its columns should be 
disfigured by anything so ‘‘ un-Locarno-ish,”’ that 
the German Association of Colonial Societies at its recent meeting, called 
to decide upon the policy to be pursued with reference to Germany entering 
into the League of Nations, passed a resolution demanding the return of all 
the German Colonies as property stolen from Germany in defiance of right. [Our 
italics.] It decided to request the Government to convey this demand to 
Germany's former opponents, and to make Germany’s entry into the League 
conditional upon the guarantees being forthcoming for its fulfilment. 
This statement will in no wise astonish our readers, who 
must have wearied of our iterated and reiterated statement 
month by month that among the main attractions of the 
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League of Nations in German eyes, and that which 
reconciles many of them to signing the Covenant, was the 
prospect of exploiting the League to recover their ex- 
Possessions—whether in Africa, the Pacific, or elsewhere— 
“stolen” from the Fatherland by the Allies. Such is now 
the declared programme of Colonial ‘‘ whole-hoggers ”’ in 
Germany, and once more we would appeal to the British 
Dominions to wake up, because the frustration of this 
megalomania depends largely if not mainly on the activity, 
zeal, and determination of the Dominion Governments and 
the Dominion peoples. Downing Street is rarely so happy 
as when giving away something—with a pound of tea 
thrown in—for nothing, especially to any Powers that 
know how to make themselves unpleasant, an art in which 
the Germans are past-masters. They have, moreover, been 
encouraged, by all the sloppy sentimentalism which British 
politicians of all parties, and British journals of most 
persuasions, have exuded since “‘ Locarno,” to regard the 
moment as propitious for publishing their full Welt-politik 
programme. They may not expect to realize all this at 
once, and possibly the more astute German Colonials deem 
it somewhat ‘“‘tactless”’ of the Association to show its 
entire hand; indeed The Times Berlin correspondent 
suggests that the “somewhat peremptory wording ”’ of the 
aforesaid Resolution does not represent the “real attitude ” 
of that body. But it undoubtedly sets forth the real aims 
of the German Colonial Party, and in Germany it is usually 
the extremists who control the situation and ultimately 
get their way with the German Government, whose personnel 
secretly if not openly share their views. Moreover, they 
have found that in dealing with Downing Street the more 
. they ask the more they are likely to get. 


However, the Tacticians as against the von Tirpitzes of 
the German Colonial World—as The Times Berlin corre- 
spondent does well to remind us—have a 
more “‘ moderate””—and more specious—pro- 
gramme. This is our old friend “ the thin end of the wedge ” 
which they hope to drive home with the aid of the League 
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of Nations—once the Prussian Wolf is among the Inter- 
national Sheep. There will be no lack of Continental 
support for German expansion overseas, because, as we are 
tired of pointing out, the smaller nations who dread their 
formidable neighbour—all the more since the British 
Government has taken the Berlin Government to their 
bosom—hope to relieve the pressure of pan-Germanism on 
Europe by encouraging it elsewhere. They not unnaturally 
argue, ‘‘as Great Britain has worked so hard to get Germany 
into the League, she is presumably prepared for all the 
consequences, including the resumption of German Colonial 
expansion.” The chief points in the “ tactical” programme 
of the German Association of Colonial Societies paving the 
way to the realization of the larger ambitions are: 


I. Maintenance of the mandate System “so long as 
Germany’s Colonies are not returned to her,” and 
a permanent seat for Germany on the Council so 
that she may prevent their annexation by any 
other Power. 


This stipulation is typically Teuton, and unfortunately 
British Governments have done everything to encourage 
Germany to continue true to type. The German Colonials 
stupendously wave aside the fact that Germany staked her 
Empire on war in 1914 and lost. They repudiate all penalties 
of defeat, pronounce their deprivation of Colonies as 
“robbery,” and calmly demand that none but Germany 
shall be allowed to annex these Mandated territories. We 
always regarded General Smuts with his mandates as too 
clever by half, and here is the whole principle turned against 
the mandatories by the Germans, who, moreover, as members 
of the Lvague, will devote themselves to making Administra- 
tion impossible in all the territories they covet—and they 
frankly covet all. If they can’t recover them by bounce 
and bluster they mean to retrieve them by “ nagging.” 
Among other conditions laid down by the more “ tactical ” 
German Colonials as conditions of Germany’s entering the 
League are that there must be no administrative or political 
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fusion of Protectorates with any “ foreign ’’ colonies, or, 
in other words, they must be kept separate and held in 
trust for Germany until transferred to her, nor any financial 
or tariff fusion, while all Crown lands, railways, harbours, 
public works are to be earmarked as the property of the 
Protectorate, “and not of the Mandatory.” Then the 
Germans claim the right of playing off the natives against 
the Mandatory under the specious plea that Natives may 
deal directly with the League, ‘‘and the replies need not 
necessarily be through the Mandatory.” Another suggestion 
stipulates that ‘“‘German trade must be placed on a 
footing of equality in all Colonies, especially in the former 
German protectorates.” After this it was almost degenerate 
ot the Association to hesitate about demanding an “immediate 
mandate.” Von Tirpitz would have claimed the lot. 


THERE would not appear to be that unbridgeable gulf 
between the pre-war German and the post-war German 

which the optimists of Downing Street, 
oe Old Feet Street, and Lombard Street imagine. 

The “Locarno spirit,” of which we hear 
much from our pulpits, our platforms, and our Press, is 
still as far to seek in the Fatherland and among Germans 
abroad as, say, the Brotherhood of Man among the Liberal 
and Labour Parties, whose orators are for ever enjoining us 
to love the Teuton without being able to bring themselves 
to love one another. A characteristic performance by one of 
those delightful German professors so dear to Lord Haldane 
is narrated by the Peshawar Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph (December 23rd) which should cheer up everybody 
who fears that Germanism might have weakened under the 
stress of defeat. This gentleman, Herr Sauer, was allowed 
by the Indian authorities, owing to one of those official 
“mistakes ” of which Germans invariably get the benefit, 
to take a motor-cycle trip into Afghanistan. On meeting 
an Afghan horseman, whose mount was not unnaturally 
terrified at such an awful apparition, Herr Sauer, according 
to one account, disregarded the Afghan’s signal to stop, 
and shot the signaller for blocking the way. ‘* Another 
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account,” according to the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, ‘‘says that the Afghan was thrown, whereupon 
the German kicked and shot him at short range.” This 
sounds most probable and we may confidently reject all 
conflicting versions, as, for instance, that the Afghan 
“threatened” the Professor, who got “‘ rattled’ and fired 
without realizing what he was doing. Any self-respecting 
pan-Prussian, cruising about Central Asia on a motor-cycle, 
would expect everybody, whether Afghan or otherwise, to 
clear the road, unless he wished to be shot. After this 
doughty deed Professor Sauer proceeded to Kabul, and gave 
his version of the episode to the German Legation, who 
reported it to the Afghan Government, which promptly 
and very properly arrested the Professor, who was, however, 
bailed out by a Moslem member of the Legation’s staff. 
The Afghan died a few days after meeting Professor Sauer, 
who meanwhile 


absconded and was rearrested at Dakka, near the Indian frontier, on Nov. 29th, 
while Dr. Grobba, the German Chargé d’ Affaires at Kabul, was trying to smuggle 
him out of the country in a motor-car and disguised. 

A Dakka official, who had been warned of the disappearance, is reported 
to have noticed the man and to have questioned Dr. Grobba, who replied that 
the man was a sick German whom he was motoring to India for treatment. 
The official wired to Kabul and received orders to detain the man pending 
identification by officers from Kabul. 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the 
Afghan newspaper Amani should express its disbelief 
“that anywhere in the civilized world or the half- 
civilized world has a diplomatic representative ever 
before helped an offender to abscond.” But then the 
Afghans don’t know the Germans. This incident has 
provoked an audible silence in the London Press, which we 
may be sure would have had much to say had the murderer 
or manslaughterer and his Chargé d’Affaires been French, 


Italian, or Belgian. 


CONTINENTAL nations likewise have their distractions, and 
were we bankers we should take the creditor view, viz. 
that the only hope for those with depreciated currencies is 
to stabilize themselves on a Gold Standard. In other 
words, to have their policy dictated from New York. In 
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so far as she has done this, Germany is said to be feeli 
the cold draught more than at any period since the Armistice, 
: though whenever Germany is concerned ther 
seman is so much propaganda that it is extremely 
difficult to disentangle truth from falsehood, 
German Politicians who have never-been particularly brilliant 
since Bismarck—who was not a politician—and who count 
less in the Fatherland than Politicians and Journalists 
elsewhere imagine, are not distinguishing themselves just 
now. There has been considerable difficulty in forming a 
“Locarno” Ministry, “the Locarno spirit” being still 
to seek and thus far Germany’s application to enter the 
League of Nations (and thereby qualify Germans to play 
Lawn Tennis at Wimbledon)* is yet to come, though we are 
told it is coming. Nor are French Politicians advancing 
in any particular direction. M. Briand, the gifted Prime 
Minister, is still where he was many weeks ago through his 
difficulty of finding a Finance Minister who can produce a 
Plan acceptable to a sufficiency of Deputies. At the moment 
of writing, M. Paul Doumer is manning the breach though 
for how long is uncertain. There continues to be some 
talk of a Dictatorship in France, but if there be anything of 
the kind it would probably be Parliamentary with M. Briand 
governing more or less by decrees. Meanwhile Italy— 
*‘ crabbed ” by the world’s Press and the world’s Politicians 
—goes steadily on her way, looking neither to right nor to 
left, with her deeply interesting experiment which, so far 
as we can judge, commends itself to the mass of Italians 
in all classes outside the ranks of discarded Politicians 
and disgruntled Journalists, whose feelings we can all 
understand. The weakness of the Italian régime is that 
so much, too much, depends on one man, of none too robust 
health, doing the work of many men. The “‘ Duce” must 
be constantly asking himself “‘ What will come after me?” 
Eastwards, Hungary is in the throes of a forgery crisis of 
unknown dimensions with considerable ramifications beyond 
her frontiers. German Realists are strongly suspected of 
having a handinit. Rumania also has her crisis, still wrapped 


* This was the curious condition imposed by the Lawn Tennis Association, 
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in mystery, caused by a spoilt and wayward Crown Prince’s 
renunciation of all his titles, dignities, and rights. 


Hopes were entertained last spring, and expectations 
encouraged, that a Conservative Government with a record 

Parliamentary majority would be able to 
et — do a certain amount of travelling, as Ministers 

would not all be needed to remain at home 
all the time as in the case of more precarious Administrations. 
It was positively stated in demi-semi official journals that 
the autumn of 1925 would find the Imperial Prime Minister 
in Canada during part of the recess, while Mr. Amery the 
Colonial Secretary was publicly booked for a tour in Australia 
and New Zealand. Many of us welcomed these announce- 
ments, as during the years succeeding the war the Home 
Government has grown increasingly out of touch with the 
Dominions, and the Dominions in consequence, and corre- 
spondingly, out of touch with the policy of the Imperial 
Government. This unhappy detachment culminated at 
Locarno last October when the British Foreign Minister 
only purported to represent Great Britain, specifically 
reserving the right of the Dominions to take or leave the 
Pact he had “‘initialled.” This deplorable departure was 
followed up six weeks later by an imposing function at the 
Foreign Office in London—where the “initiallers”’ of the 
Pact assembled to formally sign and convert it into a solemn 
Treaty. At this ceremony the only vacant chairs were those 
which would have been occupied by representatives of the 
Daughter nations if “‘ the diplomatic unity ” of the Empire 
on which Responsible Statesmen expatiate were anything 
beyond an empty phrase. Since these untoward occurrences 
fresh breaches have been made in the solidarity of the 
British Empire by the public declarations of Dutch Leaders 
in South Africa, and by a suggestive utterance of the 
Conservative Leader in Canada. We cannot affect astonish- 
ment at the attitude of General Smuts, General Hertzog, 
or Mr. Meighen. It was inevitable that once the Mother 
Country played a “lone hand” in Europe, without even 
consulting the Dominions on her commitments, that the 
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latter should reciprocate by asserting their diplomatic 
independence. But it is not encouraging, as the oneness 
of the King’s Dominions are among the strongest guarantees 
of Peace. 


Tue need for Imperial consultation is clearly more urgent 
than ever, and an Imperial tour by Imperial Ministers in 
; connection with an Imperial Conference—to 
ons: be held in one of the Dominion capitals— 
would be far more serviceable to the Empire 

than any Imperial Conference in London, as although His 
Majesty’s present Ministers are collectively and individually 
professing Imperialists, who would keenly resent being 
labelled ‘‘ Little Englanders,’’ comparatively few of them 
have, we believe, set eyes on any considerable extent of the 
Empire, and they would be far more effective advocates of 
such a policy as “ Buy British Goods” if they saw the 
actual places these came from and the actual people making 
them. We still hope that Mr. Amery—who retains his zeal 
as a Missionary of Empire after another year of office—may 
ultimately persuade the Prime Minister and other colleagues 
to accompany him to Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Newfoundland. In common with the great 
majority of the British people in all classes and of both 
sexes, we hold Mr. Stanley Baldwin in the highest esteem and 
regard him as among the greatest assets of our Party and 
our country. But the notion encouraged by Pall Mall 
politicians, as by Tapers and Tadpoles generally, that the 
skies would fall if he went abroad for some months is, on 
the face of it, absurd. He would thereby add cubits to his 
stature and strengthen his hold on the nation as well as on 
the Empire. Our Prime Minister is peculiarly qualified to 
create such a precedent because, to put it quite frankly, he 
is one of the most likeable men who has ever held that office. 
He inspires confidence everywhere as transparently sincere, 
straightforward and reliable. If you like, to borrow a 
familiar phrase, “‘he is honest to the verge of simplicity.” 
We should never care to pit him against tricky Germans, 
because his boundless belief in human nature predisposes 
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him to give credit where none is due, and to assume that 
other people are animated by his own loyalty, integrity and 
truthfulness. But among Britons, whether at home or over- 
seas, he would always be admirable. It looks, however, as 
though events were shaping towards another Imperial 
Conference in London in the autumn. This is of course 
better than no Conference at all, but less useful than one 
overseas, though we recognize that the choice of venue 
might be none too easy. 


MEANWHILE, Mr. Gordon Coates, the worthy successor of 
Mr. Massey in the Premiership of New Zealand, is “doing his 

bit’ towards making Imperial consultation 
es Py a reality, and as his initiative is applauded in 
Initiative more backward Dominions it may be hoped 

that these will follow suit. He realizes that 
occasional Conferences between the overworked Govern- 
ments of the Empire without any machinery to keep 
them en rapport is eminently unsatisfactory. He has 
accordingly constituted (see The Times Wellington Corre- 
spondent’s cablegram in The Times of January 19th) 
“a special branch of the Prime Minister’s department 
to deal exclusively with Imperial and external affairs 
arising in the continuous process of communication and 
consultation between Great Britain and the Dominion.” 
A leading article in The Times of the same date 
describes this as “a naturai corollary to the doctrine of 
equality of status.” But the New Zealanders are not so 
obsessed with the “status” craze as the little groups of 
Highbrows who have worked this stunt as part of their 
propaganda for re-christening the British Empire “ the 
British Commonwealth of Nations,” a phrase that is never 
heard from one end of the Empire to the other outside 
Round Table circles. What New Zealanders are wisely 
concerned about is not their own “status” within the 
Empire, which all sensible people are agreed in thinking “ as 
free as air,” so much as the need, accentuated by what 
happened at Locarno, of keeping continual contact with the 
British Government so that New Zealand may play her part 
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as an Imperial factor, and that the Imperial policy may be 
*‘common” and not Separatist, as some League of Nations 
enthusiasts would prefer in their passion for merging the 
British League of Nations in the polyglot Parliament of 
Geneva. The present writer had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing such problems with Mr. Massey at the time of the 
last Imperial Conference. The great New Zealand Prime 
Minister made no concealment of his apprehensions con- 
cerning the mischief that might be wrought by the Intelli- 
gentsia, who regard the British Dominions as a promising 
field for their political empiricism. His successor has taken 
a sound step in creating this new department, all the sounder 
because he has appointed as the head of it Mr. F. B. 
Thomson, who accompanied Mr. Massey on five Conferences 
of Prime Ministers in London. We at home are more 
than anxious that New Zealand and the other Dominions 
shall pull their full weight in the Imperial boat, for which 
purpose it is necessary for them to know in which direction 
that craft is heading. Mr. Bruce, the Australian Prime 
Minister, has for some time had a special staff and an 
Australian liaison officer in London to keep him posted in 
external affairs. Thus two important Prime Ministers are 
“thinking Imperially.” 


But something more is needed before we may hope to have 
a common Imperial policy supported by public opinion 
3 overseas and at home without which we are 
spuething merely beating the air. At present there is 
no such opinion. This is a delicate topic 

for an outsider to touch on, and we should hesitate to do 
so had we not heard it keenly canvassed by Australians 
and other distant fellow-citizens. They are concerned at 
the almost ludicrous and perilous lack of interest taken in 
foreign affairs by the people of the various Dominions. 
Such questions are rarely mentioned in any overseas Par- 
liament, nor do many politicians of any Party anywhere 
in the Empire so much as make a show of studying these 
mighty problems on which peace or war depend for them 
as for us. The Press in many places does its best to fill 
the gap, and when some “crisis ” occurs the leading articles 
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are usually written by men who have closely and conscien- 
tiously followed events which they discuss with judgment 
and considerable knowledge of the facts. But their task 
is no light one because they are appealing to readers who, 
speaking generally, “care for none of these things.” We 
are familiar with the average Colonial’s answer to such 
criticism, and we recognize its forcefulness, but it is neither 
satisfying nor satisfactory to be told “‘we have our own 
affairs to attend to and can’t be bothered with these Old 
World squabbles. What is the use of an Imperial Govern- 
ment unless it can dispose of all such matters on Imperial 
lines?” The war should have taught all of us that this 
attitude won’t do. Democratic governments have a weak- 
ness for pursuing the line of least resistance, and one out- 
standing cause of 1914-1918 was the steady blackmailing 
of Great Britain by Germany owing to Downing Street’s 
regarding such payments (which Responsible Statesmen 
euphemistically describe as ‘graceful concessions”) as 
the line of least resistance. They lacked confidence in the 
British people, and by conveying the impression that 
England would be too proud to fight under any circum- 
stances, they contributed to precipitate the war. Heaven 
knows we of the Mother Country have learnt little enough 
from that ordeal, but the Dominions seem to have learnt 
less and manifest little or no interest in problems that are 
equally vital to the whole Empire. How this indifference 
is to be overcome, we can’t pretend to say, though we have 
long thought that the holding of an Imperial Conference 
overseas would do more than anything else that can be 
suggested to awaken a sense of their Imperial responsibility 
and arouse popular interest in external affairs. 


As may be gathered from Mr. William Graham’s able, 
interesting, and suggestive article elsewhere in this number, 
U many factors tend to promote national 
nc extravagance while relatively few encourage 
economy. Indeed, our Parliamentary system 
is framed as though waste were the ultimate objective. 
Everybody is prepared to advocate retrenchment for other 
people, but few are willing to practise it themselves as it is 
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always a disagreeable process. His Majesty’s Ministers 
are beginning to realize this as the time draws near for 
translating the easy promises of last year into the Estimates 
which are pledged to indicate a reduced expenditure of about 
£10,000,000, though no one is now so fatuous as to suppose 
that this means £10,000,000 less taxation, or indeed any 
less taxation. The Coal Subsidy has effectually extinguished 
any such anticipation, and in view of its rising amount 
we may consider ourselves lucky if there be no increased 
taxation, such as was threatened a few months ago. Mr, 
Ronald McNeill, now Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
has spoken the word in season on some of those economy 
‘stunts ”’ which are so much easier to urge than to realize, 
We all loathe taxes and resent any possibility of their 
augmentation, and desire a reduction as soon as possible, 
but as he reminds us (see Morning Post, January 20th) : 

There is, howeve., nothing more difficult in a great complex administration 
such as this country, with enormous interests governed by a great number of 
different departments, than at any moment to make a substantial reduction in 
national expenditure. 

I doubt very much whether it is fully understood by the public, who are 
always asking for economy, and especially certain newspapers, who are always 
demanding economy, what an enormous amount of the colossal expenditure 
of the country is outside the control of the Government. There is not a shadow 
of truth in the idea that we have a great body of public servants who have very 
little to do and are very much overpaid. I have the greatest possible respect for 
that great body known as the Civil Service. 

A very great difficulty in the way of a reduction of expenditure is that whatever 
department you try to touch, or even talk about touching, you create an outcry 
in the newspapers, you get resolutions passed by meetings, you get coupons 
cut from newspapers, and sent to every member of Parliament, and you get all 
the symptoms of an agitation, or stunt, against some particular economy which 
in some cases has never been proposed at all. It only shows this: that wherever 
it may be found possible for a department of the public service to introduce an 
economy you are bound to do things that will make you unpopular, I believe 
myself that I have the privilege of holding an office which will make me the most 
unpopular man in the country. 

This is true and should be obvious. However unpopular 
may be the incidence of taxation, there is nothing less popular 
than the incidence of economy, and any Ministry that 
rigorously. retrenches, such as is expected of Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin and his colleagues, is bound to stink in the nostrils 
of steadily increasing sections of the community. Economy 
means curtailing expenditure and diminishing employment, 


or in other words multiplying the number of Britons and 
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their belongings who are now walking the streets. How 
could this be popular ? 


But if cheeseparing be the order of the day, forced upon 
the Government by stern necessity, Ministers should never 
The Culprits be allowed to forget that the political world 

is primarily if not exclusively responsible 
for our present appalling expenditure.* We make this 
observation in no partisan sense, as all Parties are heavily 
tarred with the same brush, though the chief culprit is 
demonstrably Mr. Lloyd George, whose ineptitude before 
the war, whose attitude at the diplomatic crisis preceding 
the war, whose reckless extravagance throughout the war, 
and whose follies at the peace-making are enormously 
responsible for our annual budget of approximately 
£800,000,000. With a modicum of foresight, intelligence, 
moral courage, and patriotism before the war in the 
Government of the day (dominated by Mr. Lloyd George), 
that catastrophe might have been averted and our national 
expenditure kept at the manageable figure of £200,000,000. 
Then again, with a reasonable amount of capacity during 
the war, including the effective employment of British Sea 
Power in establishing a stranglehold on the enemy, victory 
might have been achieved in 1916 and the British Budget 
kept at, say, £500,000,000, of which in the absence of American 
intervention and subsequent dictation of peace terms, a 
substantial part could and should have been cast upon the 
aggressor, not merely as a matter of justice and expediency, 
but as some security against another war which the alter- 
native policy adopted by British Governments since the 

* The ingrained and invincible extravagance of Responsible Statesmen and 
their hopeless lack of imagination may be inferred from this shameless state- 
ment in the Press on the eve of the meeting of Parliament. What is the use 
of such spendthrifts preaching economy to other people ? How much further 
will Locarno lunacy go ? 

“In commemoration of the signing of the Locarno Pact, the Press Association 
learns that the suite of rooms at the Foreign Office in which the historic 
ceremonial took place is to be redecorated on an elaborate and dignified scale. 
The Fine Arts Commission have decided on the restoration of the gold orna- 
ments and moulding on the ceilings and walls. The broad spaces and back- 
grounds are to be painted in tones of vellum. That means a departure from 


the usual colour schemes, which was suggested but not carried out when the 
Foreign Secretary’s room was overhauled last year.” 
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Armistice has brought on the horizon. But if Mr. Lloyd 
George as the Coalition Dictator is the arch-criminal of 
extravagance, we cannot forget that his dictatorship would 
have been impossible but for the complicity of many Con- 
servative Statesmen (save the mark!) who gave him a blank 
cheque to ruin the country in war and to lose the peace, 
This cheque ran from 1916 to 1922. Why, we may be asked, 
hark back to all this and “cry over spilt milk ”—simply 
because many of the milk-spillers are still in high places and 
demand that we go “ nap ” on their judgment as economists, 
while others of their number are lurking round the corner 
intriguing for fresh opportunities of spilling yet more milk. 


ALTHOUGH, as we believe, there is little hope of general 
prosperity under the present blight—imposed on the country 
r by Lombard Street, which is becoming the 
oo chief asset of our Bolshevists—the fiscal 
outlook of the Government would be less 

gloomy were there more initiative and ingenuity in our 
Public Departments, especially on the all-important matter 
of tapping fresh sources of taxation. Here we come upon 
a second blight in the shape of the Treasury, whose officials 
exhaust themselves in obstructing any and every reform of 
our now obsolete and costive system. The Treasury is not 
only devoid of ideas, but resents ideas in others. Thus it 
can conceive no economies except at the expense of the 
Fighting Services—Treasury clerks being for the most 
part Pacifists. Nor can it tolerate any taxes except those 
already in operation. The Treasury mobilizes against every 
effort to broaden the basis of taxation—Treasury policy 
being limited to more Death Duties, more Income Tax, more 
Super Tax, more duties on wines and spirits, more duties on 
beer, more duties on tea or sugar. But, instead of crushing 
the thrifty taxpayer by appropriating a fifth of his income, 
by capital levies at his death, by taxing his necessaries, 
Common Sense—so called because so rare—suggests that 
we tax our weaknesses—vices, if you like—and luxuries. 
Lord Newton, Sir Walter Gilbey, and many others entitled 
to a hearing have indicated the large revenue derivable from 
the judicious taxation of Betting. But when this policy 
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was urged upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer by an 
influential deputation, he immediately got up into his 
pulpit, turned up the whites of his eyes, and sermonized on 
the enormity of recognizing ‘a social evil.” What chance 
has any country under such auspices? Our Government 
is kept solvent by its taxation of drink, which, according to 
every expert, is the greatest “‘ social evil.” We could raise 
several millions from Betting, which is universal, and the 
proposition is scouted on moral grounds—by Mr. Winston 
Churchill of all people! The vast expenditure on foreign 
luxuries is another ideal field of taxation—we could probably 
collect from £15,000,000 to £20,000,000 annually with the 
utmost benefit to the nation; but just as “ morality” 
precludes the taxation of betting, duties on foreign luxuries 
are very sins against the Holy Ghost. Ministers have only 
themselves to thank for any feebleness and futility they 
may exhibit on questions so simple that any child can 
understand them. They have, moreover, been solved by 
all civilized, and by some uncivilized, communities. It is 
only ‘‘ Responsible Statesmen ” in our blessed country who 
find it impossible to make any obvious move. 


Despite the surfeit of sermons on the “ spirit of Locarno ” 
inflicted on the British public in Church, in Chapel, and in 
; Tabernacles generally, and the value of a 
levies pope phrase which is a positive Godsend to Mug- 
wumps and Highbrows, the thing itself has 

not bitten very deep into the consciousness and the conscience 
of Progressive politicians—the professed apostles of the 
Brotherhood of Man. It is always easy to call upon other 
people to conquer their dislikes, to abandon their prejudices, 
to cultivate ‘“‘ sweet reasonableness,” and to display charity 
towards all opponents. It is much more difficult to do these 
things. Thus, Radicals may be eloquent in inviting us to 
love the Germans, and Socialists in demanding that we 
embrace the Russian Bolshevists, but we rarely find the 
former exhibiting much sympathy towards France in her 
difficulties, or the latter defending Signor Mussolini against 
his venomous traducers. We do not even find the two 
wings of the noble army of Progress viewing each other 
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with that Christian charity they are so glib in enjoining on 
the rest of the world. Indeed, anything less genial than 
some Socialist references to their former Radical Allies we 
cannot conceive, unless it be Mr. Lloyd George’s patronizing, 
not to say offensive and spiteful, comments on the Socialist 
Government which he put in office two short years ago, 
There had been a certain amount of talk of rapprochement 
between “Liberalism” and ‘‘ Labour” as Radicals and 
Socialists prefer tocall themselves. Professor Gilbert Murray, 
of the League of Nations Union, Mr. J. M. Keynes, and other 
luminaries of a moribund faction simultaneously made the 
melancholy discovery that there was no future for the 
Radical Rump unless it could retrieve the Trade Union 
vote. This could obviously only be done with the aid of 
the controlling Labour politicians, and in pursuance of this 
idea much was made of various amenities between Front 
Benchers of the two Oppositions who had previously scowled 
at one another. Our detached contemporary, the Observer, 
scented a New Coalition, to which it was preparing to give 
its blessing. It would be a mariage de convenance founded 
on the conviction that neither Party could attain office 
without the aid of the other. 


MEANWHILE there had been an unlooked-for diversion in 
the Liberal ranks in the shape of the revolt of Sir Alfred 
Mond—of all men—against Mr. Lloyd George, 
ine am whose Land policy was more than this faithful 

lieutenant could stomach. With tongue and 
pen Sir Alfred asserted his independence and belaboured 
his Leader’s aggrarian programme—an episode that was 
interpreted by the cognoscenti as calculated to stimulate 
the ex-Prime Minister’s “movement to the left.” The 
more Mr. Lloyd George’s “Socialism for the Counties” 
was denounced by orthodox Liberals, the more tena- 
ciously he adhered to it and emphasized a project which, 
on the face of it, looked as though it must open an entrance 
for its author into the Socialist Camp. Mr. Snowden, a 
Socialist-Radical, or Radical-Socialist, who is said to favour 
the New Coalition, was quick to point out that the Lloyd 
George programme could only be supported by Socialists. 
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We believe those experts misread Mr. Lloyd George who 
regard him (as different people have done at different times) 
as a Radical, a Socialist, a Conservative, or an Imperialist, 
etc. He is none of these things. He is simply a Lloyd 
Georgian. His opinions are fluid because there is no convic- 
tion among them. The one and only thing he cannot tolerate 
is unofficial existence, which he is resolved at all costs to 
terminate. He regards it as a gigantic scandal that after 
seventeen years of unbroken office he should be out in the 
cold, and he is willing and eager to join anybody who will 
help him back to Downing Street, Chequers, and the rest. 
If the Socialists are amenable to reason and ready for 
another Lloyd Georgian Government, well and good. Mr. 
Lloyd George has no prejudice. He would be a Socialist 
—until he had reached his objective. Nor is there anything 
to prevent him becoming a Conservative if the Conservatives 
were willing to revive the Coalition, with themselves as 
underdog. There has been some speculation as to the 
meaning of Mr. Lloyd George’s latest and not his least 
surprising pronouncement (at Carnarvon on January 20th). 
To us it is as clear as the noonday sun that this eminent 
Soldier of Fortune is as always prepared to place his sword 
at the service of the highest bidder, and that he has not yet 
made up his mind whether that bidder will be the Conserva- 
tive Party or the Socialist Party. That he has not relin- 
quished all idea of a revival of the old Coalition with the 
Carlton Club and Primrose League is evident from his 
offensive attitude towards the Socialists. Nor can we be 
surprised as with a powerful and popular Press making 
propaganda for him all the time, and with such conspicuous 
confederates among Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s colleagues (who 
have by no means banished all thoughts of saddling the 
country with another spell of Welsh Wizardry), it is only 
natural that Mr. Lloyd George should still regard this as 
possible. Nor is it certain that he will be disappointed because 
to put it bluntly and brutally, much of the upper crust of 
the Conservative Party is thoroughly rotten, and would 
just as soon be associated with Mr. Lloyd George as with 
anybody else, so long as the baronetcies and knighthoods 
went to “the right people.” 
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Wiru the fate of the Conservative Party in the Coalition 
staring him in the face, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald realized 

that to be tied to Mr. Lloyd George’s apron- 
oe of strings would be “death, disaster, and 

damnation” to himself, his Government, 
and his Party. From the outset he asserted his independ- 
ence, and as we now learn from Mr. Lloyd George the Socialist 
Prime Minister maintained it. As Mr. Lloyd George 
pathetically complains in Carnarvon : 


I called attention in this constituency to the perilous position into which 
we were drifting, and made an appeal for a better understanding. You know 
how that appeal was received. You know the insolence and humiliations to 
which Liberals were subjected by the very men who owed power to their support, 
Some of these men lost their heads completely over their unexpected good 
fortune, as ill-balanced men are apt to do. They requited Liberal support by 
doing their best to exterminate the Liberal Party at the last election. Labour 
candidates were put up in constituencies where they knew they had no chance 
of winning, for the sole purpose of defeating an old member who had given 
Labour its first chance of office. As you are aware, I never had a Labour 
candidate put up against me in this constituency until after I had given a vote 
which put Labour in office. 


So much for the past—these “ ill-balanced ’? men would have 
none of Mr. Lloyd George. Will they be more “ reasonable ” 
in the future, Mr. Lloyd George does not know, but he 
issues his forecast and lays down his terms. The Socialists 
must be “‘ tame ” or they will be nowhere. 


I can only give you my personal opinion for what it is worth, but I give 
it after full reflection and with a determination to stand by it whatever happens. 

In my judgment it is not the wisdom of Liberalism at this moment to negotiate 
alliances with another party. Prudence dictates that it should make a powerful 
position for itself in the country, with a view to securing a large representation 
in the next Parliament. This, I feel assured, it can do by sustained and united 
effort on the right lines. When that is achieved, then it can decide to co-operate 
with any body of men who will undertake to carry through the programme it 
approves. Co-operation does not imply amalgamation ; least of all does it pre- 
suppose absorption. It may not involve co-operation in forming a Government, 
but merely in constituting a Parliamentary majority that will govern this 
country on lines which must be agreed upon as a condition of support. 


Then came a touch of sour grapes, because influence without 
office is no attraction in such a Politician’s eyes, except as 
a prelude to what is described on platforms as “ the full 
measure of responsibility.” 


But let us bear in mind the important historical truth that in such a combina- 
tion a minority which does not wish to share office has always the greatest say 
in policy, It is our duty as Liberals to go on winning support for Liberal 
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principles and Liberal ideals and Liberal methods of applying those principles 
and ideals. We have three or four years in which to reach and to teach the 
nation The more support we shall have won at the end of that time the greater 
influence shall we possess in decided action. Our support might then be the 
determining factor in the situation, and may mould the course of events. 

The net result is that Mr. Lloyd George is prepared to place 
the Liberal Party at the disposal of any Party that will 
give him what he wants. 


Havine discovered during a long and (until he was put out 
by Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Mr. Bonar Law at the Carlton 

. Club in 1922) on the whole triumphant 
Galling career that in Politics as in war the offensive 
pays, Mr. Lloyd George made himself as nasty as he knew 
how to the Socialist Party, whom his henchmen hope to 
bring to heel. The controller of unknown funds—unlimited 
and unaudited—about which no one may ask any questions, 
even when they were accumulated by the marketing of the 
King’s Honours, is a great power in a land of comparatively 
needy Politicians. Mr. Lloyd George evidently means to 
exploit his advantage to the utmost. He discussed the 
Responsible Statesmen of the Socialist Party before the 
Carnarvon Liberal Association in a manner peculiarly 
galling to them. Incidentally, Mr. Lloyd George let a very 
large cat out of the bag by disclosing the motives that had 
inspired him and his Liberal Colleagues in turning out the 
Conservatives two years ago and putting in the Socialists. 
For this, be it observed, the speaker did not disdain responsi- 
bility, though it will be remembered that the anathema of 
the Press was exclusively reserved for Mr. Asquith. But 
as we have always understood and stated at the time in 
these pages, it was Mr. Lloyd George who forced his titular 
Leader’s hand. In discussing an “ alternative Government ” 
to the present—a subject we may be sure that is rarely 
absent from the speaker’s mind—Mr. Lloyd George declared : 


A repetition of 1924 is inconceivable. Let us admit it. That experiment 
was a bad political blunder. To put a Socialist Government in power without 
conditions, without any understanding as to what they meant to do with power 
when they got it, without stipulating for consultation from time to time as to 
the policy or proposals for which we, as a party, were being held responsible— 
and rightly held responsible by the electorate—to say the least, was not a prudent 
use to make of the trust imposed in us by over four million of our countrymen. 
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It was throwing away the unique opportunity presented to us of influencing the 
conduct of affairs in this country in the right direction. As one who acquiesced 
in that decision I take my full share of the blame. 


Mr. Lloyd Georse’s ingenuousness is his greatest charm, 
This is delightful. He evidently thought that in putting 
the Socialists in he would virtually govern the country, 
because their inexperience would make them depend on 
him and be guided by him. “Consultation ”’ in Mr. 
George’s vocabulary means dictation by himself. 


How much easier it is to be witty than to be wise is seen 
when we come to apply such a saying as “No man is 

indispensable.” This is exactly what John 
ee Rawlinson was to every one of the great 

host of friends he had accumulated during 
a long life in every section of society. To them his world 
will not again be the same place and he will be long and 
sincerely mourned. His public life was as honourable as 
his private life was delightful, and he was much respected 
during his twenty years’ membership for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and when the present Prime Minister paid his tribute 
to character by making John Rawlinson a Privy Councillor, 
he conferred one of the few Honours that gave real pleasure, 
In Coalition days Rawlinson could have become a judge, 
as was generally anticipated at the Bar, had he cared to 
follow the crowd; but, keen and devoted as he was to his 
profession, and legitimately ambitious, he never allowed 
worldly considerations to weigh with him for a moment on 
an elementary question of right and wrong, and he thought 
the Coalition the wrong kind of Government for England. 
It violated all his ideas of decency, and though there was 
nothing of the frondeur in his composition, he unhesitatingly 
cast in his lot with the minute band of Diehards who ulti- 
mately transformed the situation and enabled a Conservative 
Government to be formed and, what was far more important, 
the Conservative Party to regain its self-respect. We can 
never be sufficiently grateful to this group for what they 
did. John Rawlinson was so ardent a Churchman that we 
cannot credit the rumour that his seat might be allotted 
to one of the enemies of almost everything he cared for. 
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PARLIAMENT, NATIONAL FINANCE, AND 
TRADE RECOVERY 


Apam SMITH once remarked that the principle of expense 
prevails in almost all men on some occasions and in some 
men upon almost all occasions. By this time the British 
public have probably come to the conclusion that it prevails 
in all men in the House of Commons on all occasions. For 
they are correct in thinking that, in all the circumstances, 
Parliament hardly behaves as if the war had effected a 
revolution in British finance. Since 1918 there has been 
a wonderful array of spectacular committees ; most people 
have pleaded economy in general and hated it in particular ; 
and while the vast outlay of the war period has fallen 
we appear to have stabilized expenditure at rather more 
than £800,000,000 a year, with no immediate prospect of 
substantial reduction. 

Part of our difficulty is due to our remarkable generosity. 
Excluding the contributions of the Dominions the war cost 
Great Britain approximately £10,000,000,000; it left us 
with a deadweight debt of nearly £8,000,000,000 ; we raised 
more in annual taxation during the conflict than nine out 
of ten of our neighbours ; in 1922 we entered into a bargain 
with the United States of America to repay £900,000,000 
over the next sixty years, without at that time having the 
vestige of an idea what we should get from the Continent ; 
and finally we committed ourselves in the Balfour Note 
to the promise that we should not expect more from the 
Allies than we ourselves had contracted to pay to America. 
Probably we knew well that we should not in any case get 
more. Economic difficulty attending what little reparation 
had been received had taught us afresh the problems of 
any kind of payment at all which ultimately had to come 
here—to a country depending on overseas trade—in the 
shape of goods or services. But it was nevertheless quite 
wonderful sacrifice for a country which had shouldered most 
of the big burdens of the war, and had finally put its credit 
on a pinnacle by return to the gold standard, with some 
additional sacrifice for those who felt the credit restriction. 
In the midst of the pain bankers comforted us with the 
promise of a better world; the Federation of British 
Industries moved plainly nearer to doctrines of inflation ; 
irreverent minds pointed out that, after all, credit was a 
relative term, and that in a world of sinners the snowy 
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white of angelic fervour might be abandoned for the legs 
impressive garments of a moderate and materially mor 
prosperous virtue of general character. After all the travail 


we find ourselves in the early part of 1926 with expenditure | 


apparently stabilized at £800,000,000; we are up to the 
neck in subsidy; prices, if anything, will harden against 
us; Mr. Churchill is believed to be in desperation, with a 
raid on the Road Fund in one pocket and arguments for a 
betting duty in the other; and the House of Commons, 
by constitutional usage the very home of all financial 
reconstruction, ambles along, the more or less agreeable 
spectator of the conflict rather than an active participator 
in it. 

This is, in fact, the central tragedy of the present position, 
No doubt in the handling of their resources individual 
members of the community are often wicked; but Adam 
Smith was very near to the truth when he said that great 
nations are seldom much affected by the extravagance of 
individuals. Against that he set the compensating frugality 
of others; indeed, he thought that on balance frugality 
predominated greatly. War conditions and an abundance 
of Treasury notes, however filthy, together with the dangerous 
impression that the credit system of this country can 
bend but never break, have probably made some inroad 
on frugality. But the returns of the Post Office and 
trustee savings banks, which to-day in the aggregate have 
£420,000,000 belonging to small depositors; the position 
of the building societies and the friendly societies; and 
innumerable other tests suggest that behind the scenes, 
without the incessant advertisement which has become a 
national disease, millions of people have retained their com- 
mon sense, and still believe that to-morrow may have for 
them predicaments calling for financial solution. During the 
European conflict the director of national savings urged the 
elementary truth that the only sound method of financing 
the war was from savings on unnecessary goods and services 
by individuals in the nation. We are still very much in the 
realm of war finance, for we are spending well over £2,000,000 
a day. Recent privation has probably assisted economy 
outside the ranks of those immediately distressed. But 
undeniably the House of Commons has not quite grasped 
the situation. It is idle for any student of Parliamentary 
finance to make any other statement. We shall best help 
the country, its industry and its commerce, and above all 
its unemployed, by being brutally frank. 

Let us notice, first, the machinery of Parliament for 
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this purpose. Fundamentally there is protection in the 
legal restrictions imposed on the Crown and Ministers in 
imposing charge without consent of Parliament, in the 


, doctrine of the Constitution that supplies are granted 


annually by vote of Parliament, in the rule that Ministers 
are held responsible to Parliament for any act done in their 
Ministerial capacity, in the further rule that each supply 
granted must be appropriated to the particular purpose 
for which it was granted, in the presence of Ministers in 
Parliament where they can be examined, and in the power 
of Parliament to call for information by committee, question 
and answer and command paper. The structure in funda- 
mentals is elaborate, and on paper convincing; and it 
seems almost complete when we are also reminded that no 
private member can propose specific expenditure. In 
technicalities the barricades are impressive; but there 
remains the fact that private members regularly succeed 
in getting the House to adopt general resolutions on a 
variety of subjects, which resolutions suggest that money 
would be well devoted to the purposes they specify. In 
that way the House of Commons often commits itself to a 
principle, frequently after a quite short debate in which 
sentimental issues predominate and financial implications 
are hardly mentioned, and certainly never expounded in 
detail. Further, it is easy to take a light view of Ministerial 
responsibility when the Departments are well aware that 
in the twenty days allotted to Supply it is quite certain 
that their Estimates will never be reached; and that they 
will, in fact, fall under the guillotine at a later date, passed 
without a word of discussion, and sometimes even without 
the formality of the mechanical perambulation of the division 
lobby by members nine-tenths of whom have not caught 
even the title of the vote. Moreover, committees are some- 
what unpopular, since they occupy time and cost money ; 
command papers are read by a handful of specialists and 
Parliamentarians with a turn for journalism; and Royal 
Commissions are habitually regarded as the burial-grounds 
of obstinate subjects which cannot be otherwise removed 
from the arena of public discussion. For these and other 
reasons, in the formula of the average Parliamentary perora- 
tion, faith in the fundamental safeguards in British finance 
is apt to lose both its simplicity and its vigour. 

Secondly, while Parliamentary and other machinery in 
finance is fearfully and wonderfully made, it is very doubtful 
whether it is quite equal to the revolution effected by the 
European war. Take it in summary. The Cabinet is 
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responsible for national finance. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is necessarily a leading member of the Cabinet ; 
behind him are the powers of Treasury control. Then there 
are the different Departments of State, nearly all of them 
now provided with an accounting officer, or in other words 
with a finance branch, which is the definite link with the 
Treasury. In Parliament there are the Estimates Committee, 
with very limited powers, and useful perhaps only as a means 
of collecting some informative detail, and the Public Accounts 
Committee, the latter representing what has been called 
legislative control. But in all this review there are weak- 
nesses perhaps never more manifest than they are now, 
Members of the Cabinet are so busy that even the most 
industrious rarely read all the papers submitted to them. 
Moreover, in finance the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
necessarily keeps many secrets ; in recent years the contents 
of the Budget have not been revealed to the Cabinet until 
the very last minute, so numerous are the possibilities of 
leakage among silent men. Committees of the Cabinet 
may undertake special investigation, as at present, but even 
they see only a corner of the problem; there is no broad, 
continuous study of British financial issues, and no systematic 
relation of our financial problem to the industrial and social 
difficulties of the time. The accounting officers of the 
different Departments are able Civil servants in a definite 
groove. This branch of effort is comparatively new; they 
are much concerned with the statutory regulation of their 
expenditure; and even with a good staff they tend to 
become immersed in a mass of detail, the everlasting danger 
of all well-meaning people who wish to achieve anything 
in public policy. Very short experience of the Estimates 
Committee convinces the members that, apart from some 
improvement in their general education, there is little else 
they can accomplish; they have no power to make the 
Government alter its policy; in short, they merely obtain 
round a board somewhat fuller chapter and verse than 
could ever be accorded on the floor of the House, where so 
much valuable time is devoted to cunningly devised 
repetition. Much more powerful is the Public Accounts 
Committee. While its analysis of the accounts is post- 
mortem, in that it deals with returns of past income and 
expenditure, there is in all things such continuity that in 
practice the Public Accounts Committee is very much in 
immediate issues. Its position has been strengthened con- 
siderably by a recent decision, under which it calls before 
it for examination not merely the financial accounting 
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officer of the Department, but also the Civil Service head of 
that Department, so that it may take evidence not on mere 
money but on policy behind the money ; if the titular head 
feels unequal to definite statement on policy the Minister 
himself may be called. This is a departure of great impor- 
tance. The Committee reviews not only the military, naval, 
agricultural, health or other expenditure of the preceding 
year, but also examines the witness on present policy, and 
even asks what is to be done in future. In this way a 
vigorous member of the Public Accounts Committee may 
easily have a much better general knowledge of the financial 
system and practice of the country than most members of 
the Cabinet, preoccupied as they are with their Departments 
and daily rejoinder to political opponents on subjects 
of no earthly or other consequence. An optimist recently 
remarked that ‘‘a day is sometimes allowed for discussion 
of the report of the Public Accounts Committee”; the fact 
is that in recent years there has been no such discussion, 
although these reports have contained proposals of profound 
financial significance. 

Even allowing for the hope which surrounds the work 
of the Public Accounts Committee the analysis of the 
Parliamentary machinery in finance is depressing. Some 
immediate steps in minor improvement might be attempted. 
The twenty days in Supply, or in discussion of the Estimates, 
are largely misdirected. Subjects are chosen by different 
sections of the Opposition not necessarily because they 
are financially important, but either because they are likely 
to be good ground for attack on the Government of the day 
or because only on such a basis can certain grievances be 
raised. That disposition runs through all the estimates. 
Far be from it any Parliamentarian to suggest that we 
should abandon our constitutional right to discuss griev- 
ances before we vote Supply. But the Supply days might 
be doubled; by arrangement in advance efforts might 
be made to group the grievances; and other Estimates 
might be set down on the understanding that they were to 
be reserved for broad financial debate, in which the Estimates 
in question would be convenient and relevant illustration. 
It will be argued that the Parliamentary programme is 
already overcrowded. That is incorrect. There would be 
plenty of time for far more important work if members 
agreed generally to group masses of non-contentious Bills. 
Nothing is so pathetic as to have a whole Friday devoted 
to a succession of speeches all praising a particular measure 
conferring an extra half-crown on somebody. Further, 
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there is room for extension of the Committee system; 
many measures are utterly inappropriate material for a 
gathering of six hundred men at full strength, or a con- 


siderable crowd attracted by the wit of some orator rather | 
than by interest in the subject. It may be suggested that _ 
in the different stages of the Finance Bill there is opportunity | 


for general debate. But experience proves that such occa- 
sions tend to get into the hands of what someone called 
professional and habitual orators tied to set programmes, 
of whom there are many in the House of Commons, 
Adjournment motions are useless, for as a rule they provide 
an opportunity for a variety of subjects, and in any case 
they are confined to administration ; and votes of censure 
are even worse. While their field is wide enough, everyone 
feels that at any cost the Government (whatever its political 
colour) must be condemned or exalted, and since there is no 
middle course for the facts of the situation the truth, 
especially in financial affairs, hardly gets a fighting chance. 
In short, it seems almost impossible to escape the melancholy 
conclusion that in existing conditions Parliament hardly 
ever approaches a statesmanlike review of the essential 
features of British finance. To that end the minor reforms 
here enumerated would contribute a little, but not more than 
that. Many Parliamentarians would oppose them root and 
branch, professing to see in them great constitutional issues, 
the awe-inspiring attitude of most minds incapable of a 
practical scheme. But there are many who know from hard 
experience that such changes are essential if Parliament 
is to become a little more like a business undertaking run 
on sound and balanced lines. 

Before noticing a proposal of much greater importance, 
it may be observed that part of the explanation of the 
indifference of the Commons rank and file in such matters 
has been, in effect, explained by Mr. G. Findlay Shirras 
in his recent work on public finance, although he himself 
was not referring directly to members of Parliament. He 
remarked that nothing seemed so much to hinder the growth 
of financial theory as an excellent revenue and budgetary 
system, combined with general prosperity; financial or 
fiscal theory, in other words, flourishes on the defects of 
economic life. We have not had prosperity; economic 
life is rich in tragedy; but Parliament has been soothed 
by the fact that our Budgets have balanced. In some 
respects it might have been better for us if we had had some 
of the trials of France and even of Germany, and it may be 
that the forthcoming deficit for Mr. Churchill will be the 
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indirect means of turning the attention of the Commons to 
sustained analysis of what in Scotland are called the funda- 
mentals. Be that as it may, few Parliamentarians begin 


their career with definite appreciation of the four branches 
which Mr. Shirras rightly recalls—public expenditure, public 
‘revenue or income, public debts, and financial administration, 


including the framing of the Budget. and the tasks of audit. 
Some knowledge of the first three are vital ; but there would 
be gratitude even for concentration on the fourth. The 
preparation of the Budget is the pivot of administration. 
How far in such a field can we instruct Parliamentary opinion 
in advance? Even if the Budget is the secret of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is there no method by which 
Parliament can work out the probable effects of certain 
classes of expenditure and income, the probable results of 
certain currency policy? Is it quite fair to the business 
community, the employed and the unemployed, and forty- 
four millions of the British people, to be told in Parliament 
suddenly that, as from that moment, the country returns 
to the gold standard? Then there is the legalization, or 
the voting of the Budget. In practice it should be a very 
much more intelligent Parliamentary period. And finally 
there is the execution of the Budget, or the carrying out of 
its decisions. Parliament should be very much more familiar 
with the early results of financial change. Doubtless our 
slow but valuable progress in statistics helps the alert to 
appreciate early in the day the probable course of Budget 
enactment in industrial and commercial life; but as a 
rule when the Budget is transformed into the Finance Act 
in the early part of August the scheme and all its implications 
are speedily forgotten, if indeed they have achieved the 
miracle of being remembered even up to that date. 

All this confirms the feeling that as its arrangement 
stands Parliament, even with far more will-power than 
it has now, can hardly be an efficient instrument in public 
finance. Three duties are clear: (1) we must preserve all 
the constitutional rights and usages ; (2) the present general 
machinery can be retained, subject to improvement of the 
system of Supply days, an amendment of the rule of debate 
excluding suggestions which would involve legislation, and 
a determination by members to raise the whole standard 
of financial discussion; and (3) there should be definite 
consideration of the establishment, within Parliament, of 
a Finance Commission, at all events as an experiment. It 
is the third proposal which is all-important. It is born of 
the Parliamentary experience to which extensive reference 
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has already been made; it is proposed because of convic-. 
tion that in no other way can we obtain concentrated, 
sustained consideration, not merely of current financial 


difficulties, but also of fundamental policy in finance. The 
description of the substantial change in the position of the | 
Public Accounts Committee suggests that, with suitable 


alteration and enlargement, it might become the Commission, 


There is much to recommend that course. Instead of little | 


more than a dozen members it might have forty or fifty 
at most, preferably fewer; as in the case of the Public 
Accounts Committee there would be understanding that 
they were appointed for the duration of a Parliament, and 
that in succeeding Parliaments efforts would be made to 
retain men of value who had kept their seats ; the Committee 
or Commission would continue its review of expenditure 
of the preceding year, with constant examination of the 
witnesses as to present practice and policy and future pro- 
posals ; it would have at its service, as now, an independent 
force like the Comptroller and Auditor-General, standing 
outside of the Departments and of the Treasury ; and there 
would be present, as is the case with the Public Accounts 
Committee, Treasury representatives prepared to give 
members the facts of each problem without which practical 
discussion could hardly proceed. A development of such 
a character has in fact been discussed in recent years by some 
members of the Public Accounts Committee in their 
individual capacity. On the other hand, there are many 
who would prefer that Committee to adhere to its specific, 
important task; they would rather avail themselves of such 
information and recommendation as it could offer in a 
separate Commission, made up of much the same numbers 
but representative of all parties in the House, Government 
included, and particularly of the Estimates and the Public 
Accounts Committees. The French system, with its obvious 
defects, is not recommended ; all that is proposed at present 
is a trial period of a quasi-permanent and representative 
Finance Commission within Parliament for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a definite contribution can be offered 
for the speedier cure of much of our financial and economic 
disease. 

Assuming that Parliament so decided, it is probable 
that, rightly guided, the early work of the Commission would 
itself remove many of the objections which would be offered 
to its appointment. It is not suggested that it should have 
legislative power. The Government would remain much 
as it is in financial arrangement; but for the first time it 
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would have the benefit of sustained, impartial, and (let us 
trust) enlightened consideration of finance and kindred 
problems. To this Commission, without parting im- 


_ mediately with any of its rights or powers in debate, the 
_ House of Commons would in fact entrust the statesmanship 
of the campaign. Let us notice, then, the issues to which 


the Commission, armed with expert advice, might profitably 
devote its attention. Primarily, there are the problems of 
high finance, rarely debated in the Commons. Even before 
the war concluded the Cunliffe and other Committees had 
virtually committed Great Britain to steps leading to the 
earliest possible restoration of the gold standard ; we sought 
to balance our Budgets ; we raised as much as we could from 
taxation ; credit restriction had undeniably a direct bearing 
on much of our unemployment and distress; in short, 
remembering that, after all, credit is a relative term, did 
we in this country make disproportionate sacrifice in financial 
ideal, and are we in fact making disproportionate sacrifice 
to-day ? How far did other countries deliberately fail 
to balance their Budgets, erroneously relying on large-scale 
reparation ; how far did they fail to tax their people, even 
when luxury ran riot in war-time expenditure; and how 
far are the British people called upon to make sacrifice 
to-day because of the financial and general economic inepti- 
tude of others who now fall back on British generosity ? 
In all the circumstances were we justified in waiving our 
claim to £1,000,000,000 as we did in practice in the Balfour 
Note? On balance, without serious prejudice to British 
overseas trade, what portion of it, if any, could have been 
safely recovered ? Did the British public get a fair deal 
when Mr. Baldwin in 1922 made the arrangement for re- 
payment to the United States of America; was that agree- 
ment premature; and what will be its ultimate position 
in view of the negotiations between our Allies and the 
United States? If Mr. Churchill pleads for pari passu 
treatment, is that in fact practical politics? Further, 
would it be to our advantage soon to try to raise an internal 
loan, wipe off the American debt, which is external, and 
so get rid of a difficult factor in overseas trade? These 
are all issues of the greatest importance, affecting the future 
of probably a considerable part of British industry and 
commerce. Individual items have been considered in 
Parliament from time to time. Governments of the day 
have made spasmodic announcement, accompanied as a rule 
by brief and often disappointing debate. But no force 
within Parliament has given that accumulation of difficulty, 
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almost world-wide in its ramification, sustained analysis ; 
and it is no reply to say that that was primarily and ex- 
clusively the duty of the Treasury. Forty-four millions of 
the British people who have to meet the debt obligations 
are entitled to ask what some representative investigation 
within Parliament thought of the subject as an abiding 
propos.tion. 

Secondly, notice the discussion of expenditure. In the 
main it consists of proposals to stop this and abolish that, 
to round up some Civil servants or pursue some local 
authority. Gilbert and Sullivan at their best were not 
within a hundred miles of this farce. Expenditure is 
governed largely by policy and by the course of prices. 
The possibilities of sustained analysis of policy we have 
already seen; but how often does the British Parliament 
turn to consideration of prices, again all important in an 
island set in the sea? Events in America must have re- 
minded the most obtuse that a good deal of British ex- 
penditure is in fact settled for us far beyond these shores 
by world economic forces. Fortunately, most parties in the 
House of Commons are getting rid of antipathies in Imperial 
development ;' and it is probable that within the British 
Empire the next few years will bring such a measure of 
co-operation as may influence the course of British internal 
prices favourably for the masses. How far can we use 
credit facilities here for the promotion of works of capital 
development in the Colonies, and how far can we ask the 
Colonies, for that service, to give us the advantage of good 
price levelin return ? Outside authorities are busily engaged 
in such investigation ; but when we come to Empire Settle- 
ment Acts in the Commons, and fresh subsidy from the 
taxpayers of this country, we hear little or nothing of such 
fundamentals in the whole campaign. There is always 
the wretched suspicion that, with our backs to the wall 
for time, we are hastily scratching the surface of the 
problems ; below there are all kinds of riches if we had time 
to think definitely of their exploration. On the purely 
mechanical side of expenditure there has been of late an 
increasing State attention to costing, to double entry, and 
to sound accounting at large. Costing can be pushed to a 
ridiculous extreme; but over the great range of our ex- 
penditure it has hardly begun, although there is little doubt 
that rightly applied it would liberate millions every year 
for much more constructive enterprise in our midst. For 
the pursuit of such possibilities, whether world-wide or 
Imperial in application, or merely in the realm of our 
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mechanism of management in finance, the House of Commons 
even with much reform would be unsuitable ; they can only 
be faithfully treated in the public interest when some re- 
resentative Commission includes them in its definite business. 
Thirdly, there is a group of problems connected with 


the direction of British capital, the growth of subsidy at 


the public expense, and industrial recovery. They are 
slosely related; if Parliament considers them at all it is 
usually in compartments, and sometimes, as in the case of 
coal, in acrimonious compartments. It has long been an 
axiom of economists and of sensible private individuals that, 
especially in times of industrial distress, it was more important 
than ever to see that all available capital is directed into the 
most remunerative channels ; by that is meant not channels 
which bring a large apparent return in dividend so much as 
channels which definitely increase the productive capacity 
of the country and the prospect of sound employment for 
its people. New capital raised in Great Britain during 
1925 amounted to £232,000,000. That was more than 
£20,000,000 better than the preceding year, although it 
was much short of the figure for 1923. Still, the statistics 
suggest that we have turned the corner. Unfortunately 
all these totals of recent years have included proportions 
which have been devoted either to luxury or semi-luxury 
enterprise, or, in some respects worse, to mere financial 
and kindred speculation. There must, for example, be an 
unsound element in the £15,000,000 raised in rubber pro- 
motions within recent months. This is also an age of 
newspaper subscriptions, when large numbers of small 
(and often misguided) people pin their faith to everything 
they read. Be all that as it may, the Government cannot 
in existing conditions wash its hands of the whole problem 
and say that it must not interfere with the free flow of 
private investment. If, because of misdirection, important 
public issues are left largely with the underwriters, as some 
have been, to be unloaded with dislocation in other directions, 
the public interest suffers. Even influential bankers have 
suggested that there should be special consideration for 
accommodation devoted to definite industrial and con- 
structive purpose, and more severe treatment for accommoda- 
tion clearly in the interests of an almost barren speculation. 
Such a suggestion is very horrifying to the strictly orthodox 
in economic science ; to the general public it may ultimately 
appear as elementary common sense. In any event, the 
State has a quite important place in the sun. This is the 
age of subsidy. The Government has decided to put several 
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millions in hard cash behind privately-run beet sugar, 


In guarantee it can go up to £26,000,000 in backing mercantile © 


bills designed to facilitate exports from Great Britain; 


in further guarantee in trade facilities as to principal or | 
con 


interest, or both, it has gone to £55,000,000 now in the case 
of capital expenditure, most of it privately controlled, for 
works designed to provide employment in this country; 
and in the coal industry it is committed to out-and-out 
gift of £30,000,000 at least, and probably much more, 
The taxpayers of this country would have been saved 
scores of millions if some years ago some Commission in 
Parliament had looked into the general capital resources 
of the country, the manner of their direction to the purposes 
of economic recovery, and kindred problems; if that had 
been done effectively we should have been spared this 
mass of subsidy disease, for all of which, by the way, the 
taxpayers themselves, who provide the cash and the 
guarantee, get little or no capital asset of their own whatso- 
ever. Incidentally, such a Commission might well have 
examined the detail of even the Russian Government’s 
financial concessions, to the Harriman group, to the Lena 
Goldfields, and to others, where valuable rights are leased 
out to private undertakings on payment of a definite royalty 
to the Russian State, with free entry to that country of the 
raw materials necessary to the enterprise. There are features 
in this arrangement which British Governments might have 
considered in the orgy of subsidy, but which have hardly 
been mentioned in public or other debate. 

Finally, such a Commission might do much to get the 
British people to appreciate the value and the reality of 
constructive finance. Competent authorities have argued 
that even a percentage redirection of our general expenditure 
would provide work for a considerable proportion of our 
unemployed; instead of that, between 1919 and 1925 we 
spent in all nearly £250,000,000 in unemployment benefit 
and donation for no capital or other return on which the 
human eye can alight. And all this must be related to 
the future of British industry and commerce. In an 
admirable report the Balfour Committee on overseas markets 
has analysed the temporary and the permanent problems 
in world trade we have now to face; not less important 
are the financial considerations which that report suggests. 
Parliament has so far taken no notice of it. Such a Com- 
mission should make a detailed study of it, and bring its 
legislative and other possibilities directly to the notice of the 
Commons. As things are the report will merely take its place 
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in the vast buried treasure of Government Departments. 


’ | Let us have two or three years of the steady, effective 


work of such a body ; let Parliament decide to give it every 


encouragement, and to provide opportunity for bringing its 


considered judgments to the floor of the House; and 
beyond all question we shall then be in all parties nearer to 
financial and general economic realities than we are to-day. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM 
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SELF-HELP v. STATE-HELP 


A FANTASY 
(What the Chancellor of the Exchequer might say) 


(I DREAMED I heard the Chancellor speaking.) . . . And 
now that we have traced the growth of our expenditure on 
Supply and Consolidated Fund Services from ————— 
millions in 1914 to ————— millions in 1926, I want to 
direct your attention to the only means of reducing this vast 
drain on the national resources. For not only is it an evil 
in itself that we have to take so much out of the pockets of 
the people, but this monstrous taxation acts as a deterrent 
of thrift, a deterrent of legitimate trade. If men know that 
a quarter or a fifth of their earnings are to be forcibly taken 
from them, if they have no assurance that the fifth may not 
become a third, and the third a half, with the ever-growing 
demands of the State, they hesitate to put by for children 
who may never be allowed to inherit; they shrink from 
risking their capital in ventures of which the State takes such 
a high proportion of the profits. 

There is only one way of reducing expenditure, and that 
is a changed spirit—in public life and in private life ; in rich 
and poor; in the service of the State and in the service of 
the local authorities; in the town, in the countryside, and 
in the whole nation. 

The new spirit that I seek for is called confidence, and its 
outward sign self-respect and _ self-dependence—not 
dependence on the State and the public purse. The land- 
owner will have confidence and will not be afraid to do his 
duty in the countryside—to repair his farms and to drain 
his fields—because he will know that the State will not 
deprive him of his income while alive and of his capital 
when he dies. The working man will have confidence to 
take his smaller burdens on his own back. He will be 
ashamed to depend on the State (that is, his neighbours) 
from the cradle to the grave—for the education of his 
children, for the housing of his family, for his travelling 
expenses and for his old age pension—for he will know that 
his employment is assured. The merchant will have con- 
fidence to extend his trade, the manufacturer to develop 
his factory, the capitalist to invest his capital, because they 
will all be confident that the State will not exact the utter- 
most farthing. There will be no rankling sense of injustice, 
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for all will know that their hard-earned money is not 
devoted to nourishing their neighbours, who may be little 
worse off than themselves, and the payment of a horde of 
officials to effect the transfer of the cash to other men’s 
pockets. ... 

And how is all this to be brought about? In the first 
place by true economy everywhere. If the Government sets 
the example, if the spirit of economy pervades all Govern- 
ment establishments, in large things and in small things, I 
am confident that, as we show the way and are able to 
reduce taxation, the nation will follow our example, even if 
the way be hard. But it is the intention of the Government 
to enforce that example by transferring to individuals much 
that the unthinking or perverse “ reconstruction ’’ piled on 
the State after the war. The State will pay, and pay well, 
for those services which are vital for the existence of the 
nation, but no others. The rest will be left to private 
enterprise. And such is my trust in the British people that 
I believe that, with the money which previous Governments 
have taken from them, left to them for purposes of thrift, of 
health, and of the amenities of life, those subsidiary services 
will be freely supported by the voluntary effort of an 
enlightened nation, no longer over-taxed and dragooned by 
the machinery of Government. 

.. . Among the small things I would put entertain- 
ments and sports. Of course, we must have both—but we 
must pay our debts first. The Government will show the 
way, of course. All Government hospitality will be 
abolished, and all entertainment allowances. When inter- 
national Congresses come here, or when our people go to 
them abroad, it will be strictly understood that it is for work 
and not for play. We shall only save some thousands a 
year by this directly, but I suspect that we shall save 
ultimately in travelling expenses and hotel bills—for “ coffee- 
housing” is no small part of these international meetings. 
And we shall save no mean sum by the cancelling of frais de 
representation in the diplomatic service, the Navy and the 
Army. When the great British people makes up its mind 
that there must be no junketing till we have paid our debts 
and reduced our taxes, lavish hospitality will be no longer 
considered necessary to “‘ maintain prestige”? ; our example 
will be willingly followed by other nations, and gorgeous 
banquets will only be given by Governments who live on 
stolen capital—like that of Russia—as long as it lasts. 
There will be no more official motor-cars, no more sumptuous 
decorations of official residences; my colleagues will not, 
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like some of their predecessors, insist on new carpets and 
curtains on every change of occupation in Downing Street, 
The people will do their share by consenting willingly to a 
doubled entertainment tax, trebled in the expensive places, 
Anyone who can afford to bet or go to football matches can 
afford to pay a small tax to the State, and the machinery for 
a tax on betting is ready to our hand. Our museums and 
galleries have been, hitherto, mostly free, but the whole 
country is taxed to maintain them. While we will retain 
enough free days—Saturdays and Sundays and _ bank- 
holidays—to meet all educational needs, we shall do some- 
thing to meet the ever-increasing needs of these institutions 
by imposing on other days a reasonable entrance fee. And 
those who visit them will value them more—for no one 
values what he gets for nothing—and will know that they 
are helping to relieve the national burdens. 

. . . All these are comparatively small things, but they 
will be evidence that the spirit of economy is abroad. We 
shall not, however, shrink from expenditure which is vital to 
the life—material and moral—of the State. We must pro- 
vide fully for national defence and for meeting the nation’s 
obligations, first to those who suffered for us, secondly to 
those who have lent us money for war and peace. Our 
credit must be unimpaired, and we must not encourage war 
by being unprepared... . 

Take first the standing menace of our enormous national 
debt. It will be our first duty, as soon as we have made 
savings by inculcating and practising the spirit of economy, 
to increase the sinking fund till the debt is of manageable 
proportions and till we have paid our obligations to the 
United States. Had the position in that matter been 
reversed, had the States—some of them defaulters and 
fraudulent bankrupts—owed money to us as allies in a war 
of liberation, I doubt whether we would have exacted our 
pound of flesh. But, be that as it may, the obligation is 
there and must be met... . 

Then there can be no question of shirking our War 
Pensions : the debt must be paid, and gladly paid, in full. . .. 

As for defence, our Navy and Army, in personnel, are 
well below the pre-war standard; and, having regard to 
our increased responsibilities, cannot be reduced further. 
But there is no need for a separate Air Force and all the 
extra expense of separate establishments—indeed, there is 
an influential school of thought which holds that the separa- 
tion of the Air Command is a source of weakness. Our Air 
Force will grow, must grow, as science develops, but it will 
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grow attached to the Navy and Army respectively. Thus 
we shall not need the separate civil establishment of the Air 
Force, some 1,800 strong; for I am happy to announce 
that the civil staffs of the Admiralty and the War Office— 
still so much larger than in pre-war days—have undertaken 
to carry on the administrative work of the Air Force as well 
as, respectively, the naval and military administrative work. 
If they had not done so, a drastic reduction would have been 
effected at the Admiralty and the War Office, for the increase 
of numbers over the pre-war staffs, combined with the 
higher pay, cannot be defended any longer. The dispersal 
of the Air Ministry civil personnel will not be all saving, for 
pensions will be payable, and we have decided to pay full 
pensions, at the rate earned, to all those over fifty years of 
age who are eligible. What will happen to the others I will 
not say for a moment till I have discussed the future of some 
of the other departments of State. Having adopted as our 
policy, as I said before, the principle of Self-help instead of 
State-help, we abolish the department of Overseas Trade, 
whose activities—the “‘ coddling ” of the individual trader— 
were so mercilessly condemned by the Geddes Committee. 
As the department’s activities cease almost entirely (some 
few persons may be transferred to the Foreign Office and 
Board of Trade, but very few) we save some hundred 
thousand pounds, less the charge of those pensioned. .. . 
We have long felt that, in addition to the local educational 
administration, the Board of Education in London is 
unnecessarily large. Some nucleus must be kept, because 
we shall have more accounting work in education. In 
pursuance of our policy of Self-help we have decided that 
every family shall pay 1d., 2d., 3d., or 4d. a week towards 
education, and that the working man shall no longer be 
pauperized by getting his children educated by others. 
There will be exceptions, of course, but this should bring in 
between two and three million pounds towards the vastly 
increased cost, as compared with the 1914 expenditure, of this 
Service to the State, and as much for the local authorities. 
But the Whitehall establishment of Clerks, Examiners and 
Inspectors, etc., now costing nearly a million a year, will be 
largely reduced, for the main care of education will fall, as 
it ought to fall, on the Local Education Authorities ; and the 
present double control, by Whitehall and the Counties, will be 
largely swept away... . 

We cannot afford the perpetual extension of our national 
collections, which are at present, in some respects, the envy 
of the world, thanks to the generosity of past generations. 

VOL. LXXXVI 
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You would be astonished if you knew the number of the 


miles of shelving, the number of new show-cases, which are > 
required each year at these great institutions—the amount 


of space which it is necessary to provide to meet the require- 
ments of the Copyright Acts, which prescribe that every- 
thing that is printed must find a home in the British Museum, 
We propose to rely in future on the benevolence and patriotic 
spirit of the rich to provide our galleries and museums with 
specimens of all that is best and most worthy to be pre- 
served—and with means of housing them. With taxation 
reduced I feel that we shall not look in vain. Even under 
present conditions generous donors have added to our 
galleries. But even so, the standard of our collections must 
be preserved, and only the best, PLUS funds to house and 
maintain, will be accepted... . 

You will ask what are we to do with the numerous 
Civil Servants who will be redundant when the Ministry of 
Transport, the Department of Overseas Trade, and some 
others which we owe to the Celtic exuberance of our pre- 
decessors, are abolished ; and when the other public offices 
are reduced in size, as the State ceases to perform those 
functions which are no longer necessary for it—and in some 
cases, in our opinion, it never was necessary—to perform. 

I have explained already that those over fifty will go on 
pension—in the aggregate a serious charge, but one which is 
an obligation of honour; for these men had a reasonable 
expectation of drawing full pay till sixty, and it is only 
national necessity which turns them adrift with less than 
they hoped to retire on. But what of those under fifty? 
Well, these men are mostly of high educational qualifica- 
tion—some of them ex-soldiers and all medically fit. These 
are men that are required for our Dominions overseas and 
for those Protectorates where white men can settle; and I 
am happy to say that we have arranged with the Dominion 
and Protectorate authorities to take them, dowered as they 
will be, in each case, with a lump sum, based on their salary 
and years of service. It is a mistake to believe that it is 
only agriculturalists that are wanted, though there is 
nothing to prevent those who prefer a country life making 
their new homes on the land. I hope and believe that an 
influx of men, mostly with wives and families, of the great 
middle class, will be a welcome addition to the British stock 
overseas, and that they themselves, and their children who 
come after them, will be thankful for a new start, under 
excellent conditions, far from this over-crowded and over- 
burdened island of smoke and fog. . . . 
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And so I sum up our policy: a changed spirit—drastic 


economy on things which, however pleasant and desirable, 
are not vital. Several of my predecessors have declared 


that nothing can be spared from the amount we devote to 
the ‘‘ social services.” J say that strict fulfilment of our 
obligations, full expenditure on necessary services, must 
precede these luxuries. There must be no more spoon- 
feeding, no more sapping of the spirit of self-help and self- 
reliance, no more subsidies, no more doles... 

(At this point the voice seemed to falter and cease, and I 
awoke.) 

P. 
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THE GOLD STANDARD RAMP 


It may be remembered that at the Annual Conference of 
the Conservative and Unionist Associations held at Brighton 
last October, and representative of the Party throughout 
the constituencies, Mr. L. J. Maxse introduced a resolution 
to the effect that due consideration should be given by the 
Government to trade and industry in the adoption of its 
currency policy. The resolution was exceedingly mild in 
tone and in accordance with the dictates of common sense.* 
It was intended as a gentle reminder to our legislators and 
Government officials of the truth of which they seem 
recently to have lost sight, viz. that money and banking 
are merely means to a definite end—the promotion and 
facilitation of trade and industry, and that the test of any 
financial system, in fact the only real and safe test of its 
soundness, is the extent to which it achieves this object. 
For it is quite certain that the financial policy of each of 
our post-war administrations has had the very opposite 
effect. Our industrial plight, unemployment, and trade 
depression are unquestionably the direct results of the 
currency “deflation” policy inaugurated by the Lloyd 
George Coalition Government. But for this fatality there 
is no reason why we should not have been just as free from 
these evils as our Allies have been, who refused to embark 
on so dangerous a course. 

No honest and really intelligent Government, intent 
on maintaining our national prosperity, could possibly 
have adopted the suggestions of the Cunliffe Currency 
Committee—which culminated in the recent enactment of 
the Gold Standard Bill under which the financial wolves 
have been given the right to ravage the industrial sheep 
at their pleasure. So disastrous have been the consequences 
of this policy that thousands of intelligent observers, both 
here and abroad, are firmly of the opinion that England’s 
industrial supremacy is ended, and that her statesmen 
have deliberately sacrificed her industrial power for the 
sake of maintaining London as the World’s Money 
Market. 

Mild and reasonable as Mr. Maxse’s resolution was, it 
seems to have aroused the antagonism and the fears of that 


* It was in the following terms: ‘“‘In the opinion of this Conference 
our currency policy should take due regard of British industry.” 
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mysterious organization generally spoken of as the “‘ Hidden 
Hand,” whose presence and power are known and felt by 
each of our political parties. Its members deeply resent 
any interference with what they regard as their prerogative 
—the dictation and control of the national monetary 
policies, regardless of the needs or desires of the industrial 
and trading classes. One member of this all-powerful body 
is quoted as having said, “ We care not what Government 
is in office so long as we control the currency.” Instead, 
therefore, of finance functioning in its true and original 
office as the handmaid of industry and adjusting itself to 
our trade needs, industry and trade have become the 
servants—in fact, the slaves—-of finance, and are compelled 
to adjust and limit themselves to the rigid rules which the 
financiers lay down. Mr. Maxse’s motion was carried 
without any signs of open hostility, but the friends of this 
financial clique took alarm after realizing that there is a 
very considerable and increasing body of opinion opposed 
to their methods. 

With the object of discrediting this opposition they 
have recently secured the publication by the Central 
Conservative Office of a pamphlet entitled The Gold 
Standard, which is known as No. 26 of the Unionist Workers’ 
Handbooks. A perusal of its contents leads one to wonder 
whether the British public are really as dull and as stupid 
as our City editors—some of whom have given it their 
blessing and encomium—imagine ? And whether we are, 
as a nation, the one exception to Lincoln’s famous saying 
that ‘‘ you cannot fool all the people all the time”? ? Our 
financiers evidently think they can. How otherwise are we 
to account for such a palpable perversion of truth, such 
silly falsehoods, such absurdities, and such fallacies as are 
contained within its twenty pages? But for the fact that 
it has been issued under the authority of Conservative 
headquarters, it would have passed unnoticed, and would 
have remained in the same obscurity as its anonymous 
author or authors. Some readers may think the pamphlet, 
being beneath contempt, is not worthy of consideration ; 
but, in spite of its absurdities, it is quite equal to the bulk 
of such publications as have emanated from the Sound 
Currency Association, for example, or the main “ argu- 
ments ”’ contained in the first Interim Report of the Cunliffe 
Currency Committee. Indeed, it is quite comparable to 
the occasional dissertations on monetary science with 
which most of our City editors furnish their readers. The 
most astounding feature in connection with this publication 
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is that the Conservative leaders should have been induced 
to associate themselves with such a deliberate attempt at 
misrepresentation on a subject which just now is of the 
supremest importance to the safety, honour, and welfare 
of the British nation. Is this another of the “ economic 
consequences of Mr. Winston Churchill” ? Much of its 
contents read suspiciously like the financial speeches of that 
political ‘‘ jack-of-all-trades.” One quotation from a speech 
by this gentleman appears on page 17, which merely confirms 
the opinion created by his former utterances on this subject 
as to his abysmal ignorance and lack of intelligence regarding 
Monetary Science. 

To deal fully with all the errors contained in this pamphlet 
would require far more space than is permissible between 
the covers of this review. We must therefore restrict our- 
selves to a few of its most glaring fallacies. 

The author starts by defining the Gold Standard as “a 
Standard by which the value of money is measured.” This 
is the very opposite of the truth. For it would be far more 
correct to say that the value of gold is determined by its 
legalized monetary privileges. 

However, let us follow the author’s definition. According 
to the Gold Standard advocates, chief among whom was 
Sir Robert Peel, the father of the Bank Charter Act of 1844 
and of the Gold Standard monetary system, money means 
gold. In his famous speech in the House of Commons, 
delivered May 6, 1844, in support of this policy, he defined 
the monetary standard, or the monetary pound, as a certain 
definite quantity of gold, with a mark upon it to determine 
its weight and fineness. Indeed, it was this law that gave 
to gold its monetary value. So that according to our 
brilliant author (or authors) the Gold Standard is a Standard 
by which the value of gold is measured—which old Euclid 
would have described as a reductio ad absurdum. Again, 
according to economists, value (i.e. objective Exchange 
value) is the Exchange relation of two commodities. One 
doesn’t exchange identically similar goods for one another, 
such as gold for gold, or silver for silver. “‘ Exchange,” 
and therefore “ value,’’ only appear when dissimilar goods 


are exchanged, such as gold for silver, or gold for wheat— 
when the question “‘ How much gold must I give to buy so 
many ounces of silver ?”’ or ‘“‘ How much silver must I give 
to buy a bushel of wheat?” arises. Hence, ‘‘ value” is a 
quantitative term and can only be properly expressed by 
numbers signifying the quantities in which goods are 
exchanged and therefore become of equal value. Professor 
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Jevons and others have always insisted that values are 
ratios. The value of money, like that of other things, can 
only be known by the quantities of goods generally (not 
gold only) it will buy. The value of a Treasury note is fully 
understood by the average housewife and requires no Gold 
Standard interpreter. She knows how much bread and 
butter and beef and potatoes, etc., her pound note will 
purchase. Of what use would it be to tell her that the 
Treasury note represents 113-623 grains of gold? The 
value of paper money is determined and is governed by 
precisely the same law or laws as those pertaining to a 
gold currency. 

Everybody possessing a knowledge of the mere rudi- 
ments of Monetary Science knows that the only satisfactory 
method of determining fluctuations in the value of money 
from time to time is by means of index numbers repre- 
senting variations in the general price level of a general 
assortment of the most necessary and important com- 
modities. 

The pamphlet proceeds: “ As a measure of value, the . 
money standard has precisely the same function to perform 
as any other measure—the measure of length and the 
measure of weight—-which means that it must be as nearly 
as possible constant.” The absurdity of this statement can 
be easily demonstrated. Here are a foot-rule and a plank. 
Now ask the average schoolboy to measure the length, 
width, and thickness of the plank. He will have no difficulty 
in performing the task. Now hand him the “ gold standard 
of value”’ in the form of a gold button weighing 113°623 
grains, or even a golden sovereign, and ask him to 
** measure ” the plank’s value, and he will regard you either 
as a joker or a lunatic. And neither the brilliant author of 
this Unionist handbook nor Mr. Winston Churchill nor 
Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer, the Treasury expert, will be 
able to accomplish this feat. I have had valuations of 
various properties made at various times—lands, houses, 
buildings, plant, machinery, etc.—but I have never yet 
caught any appraiser in the act of “ measuring” values 
with a “ gold standard”! How, then, are such valuations 
undertaken ? By comparing such property with other 
and similar property in the same neighbourhood, by ascer- 
taining the most recent prices offered for similar goods, etc. 
Gold never enters into such appraisements. Moreover, 
values are estimated, which is a somewhat different pro- 
cess from that of measuring the weights and lengths of 
objects. 
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Again, if I ask the same schoolboy the total distance in 
miles covered by placing ten million planks of a certain 
length end to end, he would have no difficulty in giving me 
a correct answer. But if I ask him to calculate the value 
of 10,000,000,000 golden sovereigns, neither he nor any 
Bank of England official can answer correctly. 

Any given distance or weight is either a fraction or a 
definite multiple of the standard of length or weight. But 
any sum, such as that which represents our National Debt 
for example, viz. £8,000,000,000—which has no actual 
monetary existence—would, if materialized, be of far less 
value than 8,000,000,000 times the present value of a golden 
sovereign or a Treasury note. For the value of money, 
unlike the physical properties of bodies, is not intrinsic, but 
varies with the number of monetary units existing and 
available, as well as with the demand for them. For this 
reason no Government has ever yet succeeded in estab- 
lishing a just and honest monetary standard by setting up 
a given mass of any precious metal and by enacting laws 
making the use of such metal obligatory in certain fixed 
quantities for currency purposes. You may establish by 
law certain fixed quantities of gold or silver or platinum or 
any other commodity to be contained in the national coins, 
and you may place samples at the Treasury in air-tight 
vaults, but their values will alter from time to time in spite 
of all possible precautions. As Earl Balfour once stated, 
the mere blow from an Irishman’s pick in California or 
Australia may, by disclosing new sources of gold supplies, 
destroy the value of your standard by one-half! The 
value of money is not determined by its relation to gold, 
but by the total volume of currency (i.e. gold coins, silver 
coins, copper coins, Bank notes, Treasury notes, Bank 
credit and other credit) in use, and also by its velocity of 
circulation, by the volume of goods offered for sale and 
other factors. The volume of credit issued by the banks 
is estimated to be from ten to twenty times as much as the 


gold they control, and since credit functions the same as 


gold for monetary purposes, it would seem that our currency 
is after all an extremely thin and diluted dish of golden 
porridge with the gold in homcepathic doses—resembling 
oyster soup at a Sunday-school picnic. Moreover, it would 
appear that gold is either shockingly undervalued or that 
Bankers’ credit is enormously overvalued. For if credit 
and currency owe their value to gold, what would be the 
value of Bank deposits in case of a general liquidation ? 
Would it not be identical with that of the fourteen clients 
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who purchased, as they supposed, a horse apiece from the 
farmer in the following story : 

A farmer once sold a horse to a man, who wanted to 
use it only one afternoon a week, and the man agreed 
to allow the farmer to use it for the six and a half 
days, on condition that he looked after it. Soon after, 
another client called and asked the farmer if he could 
sell him a horse. So the farmer promptly sold him the 
same one, as the new client only required the horse for 
a similar period of time, one half-day per week. Finally 
the farmer managed to sell the same horse to fourteen 
different owners on the same terms, so that it was 
engaged for every half-day during the week. The trans- 
action was highly profitable to the farmer, and everything 
worked satisfactorily until one day these fourteen men met 
and began discussing the relative merits of their horses, 
each one supposing he was the owner of a separate horse. 
At last they agreed to compare them in action and a race 
was to ensue. The farmer was requested to bring the 
fourteen horses to the field on a certain day for the race, 
the result being that these gentlemen discovered they were 
all owners of the same horse ! 

Is not this exactly analogous to our Gold Standard 
monetary and banking system? For every golden sove- 
reign that exists there are hundreds of claimants, and 
business is only able to proceed by their remaining in blissful 
ignorance and accepting from each other and being satisfied 
with the mere promises to pay sovereigns ! 

But suppose such a system was attempted by any 
ordinary merchant or dealer. How long would it be before 
the police authorities took action ? 

Our author tells us that ‘“‘ money should be as nearly as 
possible constant.” Constant with what? Here he leaves 
us somewhat in the dark. He says gold varies in value 
very slightly. The inference is that gold is the one and only 
“constant”” commodity. And its “constancy” is demon- 
strated by its always remaining “constant” with itself. 
So that gold is not only its own standard of value but its 
own standard of constancy. Truly a wonderful magical 
metal! Unfortunately for the trading classes, the Gold 
Standard monetary system has never shown its constancy 
in the world’s markets, and especially in the loan market, 
save in its being constantly variable. It has cursed this 
country with the most variable bank-rate of any industrial 
nation in the world. From the year of the enactment of 
the Bank Charter Act until 1926, a period of eighty years, 
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the alterations in the Bank of England’s rate of discount 
amount to 500 in round numbers, against 130 variations 
in the rate of the Bank of France and 230 in that of Ger- 
many’s Bank rate during the same period! Jt means an 
average change in our bank rate of once every two months ! 
And in face of this, our bankers and City editors have the 
impertinence to tell us that gold is stable and constant ! 

Jevons tells us that within twenty years from 1789 to 
1809, gold fell in value 46 per cent., and that from 1809 to 
1849 it appreciated 145 per cent., and between 1849 and 1874 
it depreciated to the extent of 20 per cent. During the 
next twelve years it once more appreciated to the amount of 
55 per cent., and in the following ten years declined 25 per 
cent.! As to its erratic conduct during and since the war 
we all know. 

The commodity value of gold is one thing, its monetary 
value quite another. The first is the result of ordinary 
market operations. The second is purely artificial and 
dependent upon altogether different causes. It is only 
when its monetary value is greater or at least equal 
to its commodity value that gold remains in circulation. 
Gold, like man, cannot serve two masters at the same 
time. This is the reason the Bank directors are not at 
present keen on supplanting the Treasury notes with 
golden sovereigns, for they know with gold at a premium 
gold dealers would make a harvest by melting down 
sovereigns and selling the gold as bullion. 

To talk of the Gold Standard as being stable and constant 
in face of statistics such as these is either imbecility or sheer 
effrontery! ‘‘So palpable is this objection,’ wrote Francis 
A. Walker, the American economist, “that some writers 
who still cling to the term ‘ Measure of value’ abandon that 
of a ‘ Standard of value.’ ”’ 

Our anonymous pamphleteer continues as follows: ‘‘ No 
Government has the power to decree what shall be legal 
tender in another country. A British Government may 
decree that pieces of paper called pounds, shall be legal 
tender in these islands, but it has no power to enforce their 
acceptance on, say, America or France. A wise Govern- 
ment, therefore, will link its legal tender with the legal 
tender of other countries by using as it were the same base 
or anchor, which happens to be made of gold.” 

The answer to this is that British money is created for 
the convenience of British trade and industry, and there is 
no reason why it should circulate abroad. For if it should 
be exported, our trade and industries would merely stagnate 
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for lack of the medium of exchange. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the home and foreign trade. Foreign trade 
is simply barter, the exchange of goods for goods, with of 
course the intermediary of bank credit. When a British 
merchant buys American goods, he does not send so many 
Treasury notes or golden sovereigns to New York. He 
merely buys a draft on a New York bank because he is 
compelled to pay for his American purchases in American 
money. The same thing occurs when Americans buy 
British goods in this country. They have to pay in English 
currency. These transactions are adjusted, goods against 
goods, and whilst gold may be a convenient method for 
settling balances, it is exported as a commodity by weight 
and usually in bars and not as money. 

There is not the slightest reason why our home currency 
should be hampered and restricted for the sake of attaching 
it to any foreign currencies; indeed, the whole idea is 
absurd. American currency consists almost exclusively of 
paper notes and silver coins. Gold coins are seldom seen. 
As a resident of the United States for twenty years, I saw 
only three gold coins during that period, and these were 
regarded by the Americans themselves as curiosities. Ameri- 
cans have always preferred ‘ pieces of paper” called dollars 
to coins. Further, the reason that the Gold Standard has 
been introduced into most countries is because of the power 
possessed by the international financiers. The men who 
are responsible for the revival of the Gold Standard in this 
country are also responsible for the Dawes scheme, by 
which the Gold Standard and (as a result) unemployment 
have been forced upon Germany ; also for the enthronement 
of gold in America. The same power is endeavouring by 
threats and intimidation to compel both France and Italy 
to enslave themselves to this world-wide Money Power. 
The fall in the value of the franc has been artificially created 
largely through the efforts of these money dealers for the 
purpose of frightening the French people into the adoption 
of their system. 

Several pages of the pamphlet are devoted to explaining 
the foreign exchanges, which only serve to confuse the 
reader in trying to understand the main subject. The 
wisest thing ever said on this question was once said by an 
American statesman, to the effect that so long as a nation 
uses that currency system which promotes its home trade 
the best, it need not bother itself about the foreign exchanges, 
which will take care of themselves. 

Again, we are told that another advantage of the Gold 
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Standard is that “it restricts the power of Governments to 
debase or enhance the currency and thereby to defraud 
certain classes of the population.”” The answer to which is, 
first, that it does not restrict the power of the bankers to 
do so, and over whose actions the public have no control; 
and, second, that it is infinitely better for a Government 
to debase the currency than to debase the people—for 
this is the real tendency of the Gold Standard. Curiously 
enough, the author of the pamphlet gives the whole game 
away by stating that the first necessity of this country 
to-day is the reduction of the price level and the restoration of 
competitive power. He says, ‘‘ At a given level of price, all 
involuntary unemployment would disappear.” In other 
words, if our working classes can be forced down to the very 
lowest level of existence, if the standard of living can be 
reduced to that of the lowest-paid labour in the world, if 
our slum areas can be multiplied and the working-class 
families restricted and herded together like cattle, if they 
will give up eating meat and be content to live, like some 
of the Chinese and Hindus, on a handful of rice a day so that 
their wages can be reduced to vanishing point—then the 
prices of their products can be brought into successful 
competition with those of Eastern races. And in the 
meantime, the rentier class, who live on interest, and the 
fixed-salaried classes, including our Government officials, 
will reap all the benefit by having an increased purchasing 
power given to money; and by the time this is accom- 
plished we shall have destroyed three-fourths of our home 
trade, which depends mainly on the demand of the wage- 
earners! Was there ever a madder scheme ? 

It is one of the most despicable conspiracies against this 
country and the welfare of the masses that was ever con- 
ceived, and any Conservatives who may be responsible 
for the appearance of this pamphlet ought to be ashamed 
of themselves. 

Much has been said by the author about “ defrauding 
holders of claims to money” by inflation, but there is no 
condemnation of the shamefully mean swindle that was 
perpetrated on the taxpayers of this country when Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain announced in the House of Commons 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1920 that the Government 
had set its heart on deflating the currency, which meant 
cheating the taxpayers and their descendants for genera- 
tions out of thousands of millions of pounds! 

These financial writers and their patrons, the money- 
lending class, are all for lowering the prices of commodities, 
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but steadfastly refuse to reduce the burdens of the tax- 
payers —the national debt-bonds. If in deflating the 
currency the Government had deflated our war debts 
correspondingly, there would have been at least some 
show of justice. 

And here is the essence of the whole damnable swindle 
which has been perpetrated by the connivance of the 
Government and the Treasury officials. ‘* Deflate the 
currency in order to inflate debts!” Hence the bonds 
they were able to buy during the war with the “ pieces of 
paper called pounds,” worth at that time about ten shillings 
in gold money, have since been made redeemable by the 
Government in twenty shillings of gold money together 
with all its interest charges! Talk of defrauding the public 
by inflation! Never in the world’s history has such a 
colossal swindle been perpetrated upon a trusting people ! 

““Debasement of the currency,” according to this 
pamphlet, is “currency rascality.” Then why is not the 
enhancement of the currency also “currency rascality ”’ ? 
Is it any more of a crime to rob a moneylender or an in- 
vestor than to rob a taxpayer or a manufacturer? The 
authors and instigators of this pamphlet are evidently 
unaware of the fact that the real currency debasers are the 
bankers who “coin money” by means of book entries 
representing overdrafts. They seem to be oblivious of the 
fact that the bankers allow their clients to issue hundreds 
of millions of pounds on “ pieces of paper” called cheques, 
which affect prices the same as golden sovereigns would if 
similarly employed, and the bankers draw interest charges 
for their use precisely to the same extent as if they were 
loaning gold. And what is to be said of the debasement 
of the currency by the Bank of England directors who issue 
£19,500,000 in ‘pieces of paper called pounds” against 
Government securities? Apparently the evils of paper 
money and “ pieces of paper called pounds ”’ depend wholly 
upon who issues them. So long as they are issued by the 
bankers, “‘ pieces of paper”? are quite sound and _ honest, 
but if they are issued by the Government they tend to 
defraud creditors—an unspeakable crime in the eyes of the 
financial world! The author or authors cannot apparently 
distinguish between currency expansion and inflation. They 
have evidently much to learn. There is one way, however, 
of ridding the world of this Gold Standard. delusion and 
folly, and that is by compelling the bankers to live up to 
their creed. If gold is so essential to our salvation, compel 
them to honour all their obligations in this metal. Refuse 
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to take their substitutes and their promises to pay, and — 
make them pay in gold and gold only. Ifthe public would , 


only take them at their word the whole system would 
collapse within a week, just as it did at the commencement 
of August 1914, when the public became alarmed over the 
approaching war. It was then discovered that the bankers 
could not meet 10 per cent. of their obligations on the basis 
which they are now insisting upon re-establishing. At 
that time they were only too thankful to be able to secure 
“pieces of paper called pounds,” which saved them from 
bankruptcy and which they now have the ingratitude to 
denounce ; and they know full well that if another similar 
crisis arose, they would be compelled to appeal to the 
Government to resume the issue of these same pieces of 
paper called Treasury notes. Gold would disappear—as it 
always does in such crises ! 

There is one other statement in this pamphlet too 
precious to overlook. Dealing with the fact that cheap 
currencies have enabled Germany, France, Italy, and 
Belgium to do a roaring trade and undersell us both in 
neutral and in our home markets, our author says “‘Goods 
sold to foreigners below the world price because of the 
depreciation of the currency (with a constantly rising price 
level and constantly falling exchange) would involve the 
selling of goods at a price in foreign money below that at 
which the goods could be replaced. The merest infant in 
economics knows that by such a policy a country becomes 
impoverished and not enriched.” To begin with, there is 
no such thing as “ world prices,” for the very reason which 
the author himself has stated on page 8, namely, “ No 
Government, however, has the power to decree what shall 
be legal tender in another country,” and, as he tells us on 
page 7, “all prices are prices in money.” World prices are 
therefore non-existent. In this country prices are indicated 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, in the United States in 
dollars and cents, in France in francs and centimes, and 
whilst there are rates of exchanges between the monies of 
all countries, these rates are constantly varying, no matter 
whether they are based on the gold standard, silver standard, 
or paper standard. The same law governs all currencies. 
As to selling goods to foreigners at a price in foreign money 
below that at which the goods could be replaced, our author 
seems quite innocent of the very first principles of foreign 
trade. The reason American importers buy British goods 
is because Americans cannot manufacture similar goods at 
the price they pay to the British manufacturer. Further, 
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_ when they buy British goods they have to pay the British 
_ manufacturer in British currency and not in American 


currency. The same with the French, Italian, and other 
importers. It is hardly possible that any British manu- 
facturer would be fool enough to continue selling his goods 
below the cost of manufacture. It seems strange, indeed, 
that anyone should question the advantages to an industrial 
nation of a cheap currency in face of the examples of France, 
Belgium, and Italy, and even of Germany. All these 
countries have built up scores of new industries thanks to 
their cheap currencies, and are far more prosperous than 
they were in pre-war days. They have kept their people 
constantly employed. France has rebuilt her devastated 
areas, and they have all raised the standard of living for 
most of their wage-earners, whilst we, in the pursuit of the 
Gold Standard, have bankrupted thousands of our farmers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, have raised unemployment 
to the highest point ever known, have depressed our trade, 
driven hundreds of thousands to despair, and brought the 
whole nation to the brink of ruin ! 

There is one question the readers of this pamphlet should 
put to their instructors, namely, if the Gold Standard is 
the cure for unemployment and the remedy for our industrial 
troubles, why did it not cure these evils in pre-war days? For 
eighty odd years this country has had all the “‘ advantages ”’ 
of the Gold Standard, with the result that unemployment 
has become chronic and trade prosperity intermittent. A 
Liberal Prime Minister stated some twenty years ago, after 
half a century of industrialism under this standard, that 
over ten millions of our population were constantly on the 
verge of starvation! If any system has had a fair trial 
and has proven an absolute failure, it is the Gold Standard 
financial system established under Sir Robert Peel, and its 
continuance has been due, first to the influence of financiers 
over our legislators and statesmen, and, second, to the 
ignorance and apathy of the industrial classes. 

Just now some of our optimistic journalists are trying 
the effect of Couéism in regard to our trade conditions. 
They imagine that without any of the adjuncts necessary 
to trade improvement we shall finally prosper if we only 
keep cheerful by persuading ourselves that “‘every day 
in every way our trade is getting better and better.” How- 
ever effective Cou¢dism may be on the minds of certain 
individuals, it is doubtful whether it is capable of performing 
miracles in the industrial world—of building houses without 
the means, of starting blast furnaces, iron mines, shipyards 
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and engineering works, without the necessary effective 
demand for our goods. An increase in the purchasing 
power of the British public—which would enable them to 
convert their natural needs for goods into effective demand 
—would do more good than all the Couéism and newspaper 
shouting in Christendom. In conclusion, it may be thought 
that I have dealt too severely with those responsible for 
the publication of this ridiculous pamphlet. A sledge- 
hammer may possibly not be the most suitable instrument 
for cracking a rotten egg, but there are some people whose 
olfactory nerves are so atrophied that they are unable to 
realize that the egg is rotten until they get some of the 
contents squirted in their faces. But as I have said pre- 
viously, this pamphlet does not stand alone. It is all part 
of a carefully prepared campaign of misinformation for 
deceiving the public and lulling them into a state in which 
they will cease to have any anxiety regarding the real cause 
of their present discontent! Thousands of pounds have 
been subscribed to this campaign, and unless the intelligent 
members of the community organize themselves to defeat 
this conspiracy the future of this country will remain under 
the entire control of—what President Wilson described as— 
the Money Power, the world’s greatest danger ! 


ARTHUR KITSON 
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IS VERGIL UNTRANSLATABLE ? 


VERGIL is probably unique in having enjoyed, while he 
lived, world-wide fame and in having lost nothing in the 
estimation of all who love poetry during the twenty centuries 
which have passed since he was born. What his contempor- 
aries thought of him two lines of Propertius suffice to prove : 


Bow, Roman writers, ay, Greek writers, now 
To something greater than the Iliad bow. 


Throughout the Middle Ages he was considered almost 


divine, and Bacon writes of him “as the chastest poet and 
royalest that to the memory of man is known.” Shortly 
before Bacon’s birth the first British translation of the 
Aeneid had been made. Since that day there has been no 
pause. Scholar after scholar has made the attempt: all 
have done bravely, and many have done well: but the 
convincing version, in poetry at any rate, has not yet been 
made, and Vergil remains untranslated. Is our language to 
blame, as, e.g., the French language is undoubtedly to blame 
for the inadequacy of all French versions of Shakespeare ? 
Or is it possible to translate Vergil into English as well as, 
e.g., Shakespeare has been translated by the Germans ? 
(I do not refer to their farcical attempt to transfer him to 


_ Germany in 1914.) Only the event can answer this question. 


In this paper I propose to consider some of the most inter- 
esting English verse translations, selecting as a test a few 
of the best-known lines of Vergil, so as to make it easy for 
my readers to determine for themselves how far any of our 
translators, among whom some at least have deservedly 
won the poet’s name, have succeeded in their bold enterprise. 
I begin with the earliest and quote from the title page: 
“The XIII Bukes of Eneados of the famose Poete Virgill 
translated out of Latyne verses into Scottish metir bi the 
Reverend father in God Mayster Gawin Douglas Bishop of 
Dunhel. Imprinted at London 1553.” (I should say that 
“ XIII Bukes ” include the 13th Book, by Maphaeus Vegius 
(1405-58): it is practically negligible, being in part a cento 
of the other books, but for some obscure reason it got into 
good company and stayed there for a time.) To test this 
and other translations I choose the Aeneid’s most famous 
VOL. LXXXVI 56 
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line, perhaps the most representative of humanity (and 
“human” is sometimes divine) of all lines ever written by 
any poet: 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


But it would be a grave mistake to consider this line apart 
from its context. Thanks to Vergil’s art it can be quoted 
by itself: further, because the poets are greater than they 
know, and because it has lingered on the lips and in the 
hearts of so many men, it has gained in width of application 
and in pathos since the day when Vergil coined the golden 
words. But originally the meaning was limited by its 
context. Let us reconstruct the scene. Aeneas and his 
friend Achates are admiring the wall-paintings on the exterior 
of Dido’s newly built temples: they recognize themselves 
among the other chieftains represented there: and Aeneas 
exclaims : 


En! Priamus. Sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi; 
Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


In literal prose: “Look! That is Priam. Here too for 
prowess there is its due reward: there are tears for things, 
and men’s fortunes touch the mind.” In “ There are tears 
for things (here too)” the original reference was to the 
pictures on the walls. Vergil’s consummate art (assisted 
perhaps by fortune, since “‘ fortune befriends art,” as Agathon 
told us long ago, and for the most part those who get the 
luck deserve it) has made the single line detachable and 
susceptible of an interpretation which includes all the 
sorrows of mankind. Now let Mayster Gawin Douglas 
have his say : 
Se zounder king pryame, 

Lo here his worschyp is holden in memore : 

This lamentabill takinnis past before 

Oure mortall myndis, aucht to compassioun stere. 


In modern English this becomes: ‘See yonder king 
Priam: lo! here his worship is held in memory: these 
lamentable tokens passed before our mortal minds ought to 
stir compassion.”” So Scotland has led the way: all honour 
to the pioneer: but we need not linger longer over this 
translation of the Aeneid. 

‘Henry, Earle of Surrey” entered the lists in 1557. 
Unhappily he only translated the second and fourth books. 
He chose blank verse as his vehicle, and the choice, I think, 
was admirable; but he needed about a dozen English lines 
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to represent ten of the original. Here is his version of 
Vergil’s 
Apparent dirae facies inimicaque Trojae 
_ Numina magna deum. 


Then dreadful figures gan appere to me, 
And great Gods eke agreved with our town. 


A few words of explanation are necessary that the reader 
may appreciate the situation. The eyes of Aeneas, thanks 
to his divine mother Venus, have been opened, and he 
realizes, when he sees the gods fighting against the poor 
Trojans, the futility of any further resistance. It is well to 
notice Vergil’s self-restraint. He needs only one and a 
half lines for this majestic vision, and of course with intention 
leaves the second line unfinished that we may realize some- 
thing of the significance of the revelation to Aeneas and 
muse upon it for a time before we return to the narrative. 
It is worth while to compare and contrast the glorious vision 
of protecting hosts vouchsafed to Elisha’s servant in 2 Kings 
vi. 17.: “ And Elisha prayed and said, Lord, I pray Thee, 
open his eyes that he may see. And the Lord opened the 
eyes of the young man and he saw: and behold the mountain 
was full of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” 
I wish with all my heart that Henry, Earle of Surrey had 
completed his translation of the Aeneid ; it seems to me one 
of the very best. For further proof let me quote three 
lines from Dido’s tremendous imprecation at the end of 
Book IV: 


No love nor league betwixt our peoples be, 
And of our bones some wreaker may there spring, 
With sword and flame that Trojans may pursue. 


This is a long way—but is it all the way ?—from the great 
original. Judge. 


Nullus amor populis nec foedera sunto. 
Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor, 
Qui face Dardanios ferroque sequare colonos. 


I pass on to Thomas Phaer, and quote from his title page : 


Nyne fyrst Bookes of the Eneidos of Virgil converted into Englishe 
vearse by Thomas Phaer Doctour of Phifike : printed in London 1562. 


The good doctor makes a new choice of metre, and though 
I do not think that he made the best choice, it must be 
admitted in his favour that William Morris chose the same 
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metre three hundred years afterwards. Here, for a specimen, 
is his version of my two test lines : 
Beholde 
Where Priam is, lo here some praise is left him for his golde. 
Here is a sight for man to mourne, and sample take in mynde. 
Cast of thy care, for of this fame some comfort thou shalt fynde. 


I fear that if Thomas Phaer had been put on to construe 
this passage in school, and had construed it just so, he would 
probably have been “ turned” and told to sit down by any 
Eton master. And yet he has clearly tried. Perhaps a 
** Doctour of Phifike ’’ may be forgiven, but for a scholar it 
would be unpardonable to construe “‘sua” as he does. 
Apparently he thought the line meant “ Here too his precious 
possessions (praemia = gold ?) are praiseworthy to him.” 
Or am I doing him an injustice? Let us give him another 
chance. This is what he makes of Aeneas’ vision : 


Appeares the grisly faces than, Troy’s enemies ugly dight, 
The mighty powers of Gods. 


All good things are three, so let us hear him Englishing the 
famous invocation of the gods of the underworld. I give 
the noble original first : 


Di quibus impsrium est animarum umbraeque silentes, 
Et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia late, 

Sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit numine vestro 

Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas. 


Of which his version runs as follows : 


O gods that empier keepes on ghostes, and souls of silens dumme, 
Thou Chaos, and you firy firy boyling pittes and places glumme ; 

Give licens me to tell your secret workings under ground, 

Give pardon to disclose things deepe in mist, and darkenes dround. 


What do my readers think of it ? It seems to me delightfully 
quaint, and not lacking in a certain dignity, and even majesty 
of its own. Very certainly I prefer this version to many 
which have been made since the days of Dr. Thomas Phaer. 
And I grieve much for his sake and a little for my own that 
he was not far advanced in his translation of Book X when 
Death intervened and the rest was “‘silens dumme.”’ For- 


tunately Thomas Twyne in 1573 had the courage to finish 
the labour of love which Thomas Phaer did not live long 
enough to complete. I will quote a few sentences, which 
are well worth quoting, from his preface : 
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en, To THE GENTLE READERS, 


. . » The manifold examples that commonly are alleaged to deterre men from 
finishing such workes as have bin left unperfect by notable artificers in all 
sciences could not make me afraid. . . . Peradventure they lack good will, 
which I assure you aboundeth in mee. . . . Farewell (lovinge Readers) and I 
beseech thee take my well meaninge in good part. 


ue For the present it must suffice to say that he proved himself 
ld no unworthy successor, and that he finished his task on 
ny July 6, 1573: it took him, he says, “‘ twenty days, more 


a or less, but not successive days.” And he ends, in the 
it seemly fashion of those times, with Deo gratias. ‘‘ Twenty 
oS. days” for translating some two thousand lines is quick 
us work ; but probably few poets have been so conscientious 
.”” | as Vergil himself, whose daily output, we are told, amounted 
er | to no more than ten golden lines. And now my readers 


must summon up all their courage to face Richard Stany- 
hurst, who was born in Dublin in 1547, became a commoner 
of University College, Oxford, in 1563, and eventually went 
to Antwerp, where he died in 1618. Consequently, neither 
Ireland nor England nor the Continent has any exclusive 
he claim to the infinite infamy of his achievement. “ Stany- 
ve hurst,” says Neale, ‘trod a foul, lumbering, boisterous, 
walloping measure in his translation of Vergil.”” In fact, he 
translated Vergil into what he intended to be English 
hexameters. The very first line gives us a taste of his 
quality. ‘‘ Arma virumque cano” is stretched on the rack 
till it becomes : 


) Now manhood and garboils I chant and martial horror. 


Next let him be put to the same test as his predecessors, 
and let us see what comes of it : 


Loa the, se king Priamus: soom crooms of glorie be resting. 
Soom tears this monument and soom compassion asketh. 


iy But there is worse in reserve. One of the most pathetic 
Ly passages in Vergil is that in which poor Dido says that she 
e. would not have felt utterly alone if a child had been born 
at who might have recalled Aeneas by his face. And this is 
n : what Stanyhurst makes of that cry of the heart : 


sh if yet some progenie from me 

g Had crawl’d by the fatherd, if a cockney dandiprat hopthumb, 
h Prettye lad Aeneas in my court wantoned, ere thou 


Tooks’t this filthye fleing, that thee with phisnomy lyk’ned : 
I ne then had reck’ned myself for desolat outcaste. 
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Southey says: ‘‘ Chaucer has been called the well of English 
undefiled, so might Stanihurst be denominated the common 
sewer of the language.” And now good-bye to the Irishman. 
I come next to John Vicars, who translated Vergil in 1632 
into rhyming couplets. I subject him to my usual tests, and 
this is what I read: 


What place, what parts abound not with our woes ? 
Behold king Priams pay: his praise here grows, 
These are material tears, crosses come neare. 


This is sheer nonsense, but the quaintness of it all, especially 
of ‘‘ crosses come neare,” i.e. vexatious things touch us nearly, 
is refreshing, and even gives a certain distinction. The 
vision of Aeneas, when his eyes were opened, is better : 


This said, she quick in nights thick mists was clos’d, 
The great Gods frowning face being plain disclos’d, 
And all their furie to poor Troy oppos’d. 


I have a liking for “ frowning face” and even more for 
“poor Troy.” One other passage I can allow John Vicars. 
This is how he renders Di quibus, etc. : 


Great Gods, which rule each ghost and silent shade, 
Phlegethon, Chaos, rooms dark, dumb and deep: 

O let me not of these things silence keep: 

O let me with your leave speak what I heare, 
Disclose hid secrets, which do here appeare, 

Deep underground, and in black darknesse drown’d. 


And I can allow him just one word more. ‘‘ Romane” in 
regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ”’ becomes 
“rare Romane.” Vicars deserves a good mark for that. 

But John Boys of Hode Court, Esq., who follows in 1661, 
is a better man. He confined himself, it is true, to trans- 
lating the sixth book or, in his own words, to “‘ making 
English Aeneas, his descent into hell, as it is inimitably 
described by the Prince of Poets in the sixth of his Aeneis.” 
This is his version of Di quibus, etc. : 


Gods of dislodgéd Soules and silent Ghosts, 
Chaos and Phlegethon, nights dismal coasts : 

Let mee relate what I have heard; reveale 
What e’re in its dark womb earth doth conceale, 


And in translating the “Tu regere imperio”’ passage he 
preserves something of the dignity of the original : 
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Some brasse shall cast, that it to breathe shall seem, 
Work marble, that you it alive would deem, 

Plead better: better th’ heavenly motions tell, 

But, Roman, thou learn th’ art of ruling well: 

Such be thy craft, in peace thy custom such: 

The loyall cherish, the Rebellious crush. 


At the close of the seventeenth century Dryden published his 
famous translation, in rhyming couplets, with, here and 
there, three rhyming lines, and very occasionally two extra 
syllables in a line. I apply my customary test with this 


result : 
See there, where old unhappy Priam stands! 
E’en the mute walls relate the warrior’s fame, 
And Trojans’ griefs the Tyrians’ pity claim. 


These are fine verses, but they bear, alas! little relation to 
the original, which is incomparably finer. In Dryden the 
lines are inextricably bound to this one scene, the wall 
paintings at Carthage: in Vergil the lines are free from the 
bounds of time and place. That is why they have lived on 
the lips of men from century to century, and have proved 
themselves capable of world-wide application. I should 
like to add that Dryden deserves a good mark for “old 
unhappy ”’: only a little more gives us Wordsworth’s “ old 
unhappy far-off things”; but ‘“ O, the little more and how 
much it is.” 

My second test is still more disastrous to Dryden. The 
great vision of the gods, which Aeneas beholds, is transformed 
and deformed by the English poet into: 


I looked, I listened ! dreadful sounds I hear: 
And the dire forms of hostile gods appear. 


I can only exclaim with the indignant Hamlet : 


Look here, upon this Picture, and on this. 


But Dryden beyond a doubt is a great poet, so it is only 
right that we should give him every chance. Let us try 
him with the sixth Aeneid, where Vergil was at his greatest, 
and may reasonably be expected to have inspired his great 
translator. What does Dryden make of the Di quibus 
passage ? This: 


Ye realms yet unrevealed to human sight! 
Ye gods who rule the regions of the night! 
Ye gliding ghosts! permit me to relate 
The mystic wonders of your silent state. 
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Not very much better, I am afraid, and farther from the 
original than ever. ‘‘ Permit me to relate” is worse than a 
bad hymn. What are we to do about it? We must give 
him one more chance: and what better lines can we choose 
than the great imperial passage towards the end of the sixth 
book ? 

Let others better mould the running mass 

Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 

And soften into flesh a marble face: 

Plead better at the bar: describe the skies, 

And when the stars descend and when they rise. 

But Rome! ’tis thine alone, with awful sway, 

To rule mankind and make the world obey, 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way. 

To tame the proud, the fettered slave to free, 

These are imperial arts and worthy thee ! 


Thank goodness, Dryden has emerged from the ordeal with 
credit at last: we can murmur “splendid” with real 
gratitude, and in the strength of those lines leap over two 
centuries, and the Rev. Mr. Christopher Pitt. And yet Pitt, 
if only because he was a distant cousin of Chatham’s has a 
right to be heard. But he must be brief. Well then, the 
date of his translation is 1753, and this is his rendering of 
En! Priamus : 


See! where the venerable Priam stands ! 

See virtue honour’d in the Libyan sands! 

For Troy the generous tears of Carthage flow, 
And Tyrian breasts are touched with human woe. 


All Dryden’s faults are here, but of his excellence never a 
trace. 
The vision of Aeneas is rendered thus : 


And lo! the gods with dreadful faces frown’d, 
And look’d, majestically stern, around. 


* Around ”’—not, I think, from any design to conceal their 
glories, if I may misquote Calverley, but simply and solely 
to rhyme with “frown’d.” ‘Et Chaos et Phlegethon”’ 
becomes “‘ OQ! Chaos hoar and Phlegethon profound.” Con- 
sequently my readers will hear without surprise that there 
are 1,286 lines for 901 in his version of the sixth Aeneid. 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos”’ actually requires 
two English lines : 


To crush the proud, the suppliant foe to rear, 
To give mankind a peace, or shake the world with war! 
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The second of these two lines goes wearily on and on in quest 
of a rhyme, but never finds one after all. Good-bye, Mr. 
Christopher Pitt. I pass on to the Victorians. In the last 
third of the nineteenth century no less than six writers felt 
the irresistible impulse, and undertook to interpret Vergil 
to their fellow-countrymen. The first of these was John 
Benson Rose. Of him I give two specimens : 


Is there a spot that does not know the tale ? 
Lo! there is Priam. Virtue doth avail 

To rouse the meed of praise and generous tear: 
Our fame preceding us allays my fear. 


Nothing could be much worse. Let us try the “rare 
Romane ”’ passage : 


But, Roman rule: teach nations to obey, 

Be yours the science of imperial sway ; 

But in your proud pre-eminence beware, 
Subject the proud, the proud subjected spare. 


I apologize to the former passage: this is certainly worse. 

I pass on to Conington, a great translator, as his version 
of Horace’s Satires and Epistles abides to prove. Unfor- 
tunately he chose the wrong metre for translating Vergil. 
Between the Lay of the Last Minstrel or Marmion and the 
Aeneid a great gulf is fixed. Conington, owing to his fatal 
choice, was bound to fail. But he failed gloriously; in 
fact, his version seems to me as good as any version in this 
metre could possibly be. I give three specimens taken from 
the three most familiar passages. ‘‘ En! Priamus.”’ 

See Priam! Aye praise writs on worth, 
E’en in this corner of the earth: 


E’en here the tear of pity springs, 
And hearts are touched by human things. 


Apparent dirae facies : 


Dire presences their forms disclose 
And powers of terror, Llium’s foes. 


“Tu regere imperio ” : 


But ye, my Romans, still control 
The nations far and wide: 
Be this your genius—to impose 
The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 
Show pity to the humbled soul, 
And crush the sons of pride. 
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‘Be this your genius” is neither good poetry nor the right 
sense ; but the rest could hardly be bettered—only, I repeat, 
the metre makes real success, ie. the representation of 
Vergil’s Aeneid in English, impossible. 

The third of the Victorian interpreters was a man of 
genius and a true poet—William Morris. He chose for his 
version practically the same metre which our old friend 
Thomas Phaer had employed in 1562. As far as possible I 
will apply to him the same tests which I have already applied 
to his predecessors. Here is his version of Aeneid I, 460-464 : 


Achates, lo! forsooth 
What place, what land in all the earth but with our grief is stored ? 
Lo Priam ! and even here belike deed hath its own reward. 
Lo here are tears for piteous things which touch men’s hearts anigh: 
Cast off thy fear: this fame to-day shall yet thy safety buy. 


Nothing that William Morris wrote could be bad, and his 
translation can be read from beginning to end with delight : 
it is only when it is compared with the original that it fails. 
His version, if I may borrow the phraseology of sculpture, 
is archaistic, whereas Phaer’s is genuinely archaic; but 
Vergil’s style belongs to the perfect period which comes 
between the archaic and the archaistic: it is comparable 
with the consummate achievement of Praxiteles. Consider 
this specimen of Morris’s verse. ‘‘ Even here belike deed 
hath its own reward ”’ is attractive, but is it not a little too 
precious? In the next line to write “tears for piteous 
things’’ is a confession of failure: a single equivalent is 
imperatively required by ‘“‘ rerum” so that, if I may take a 
liberty with Tennyson’s noble Ode to Vergil, all the charm of 
all the Muses may flower in a lonely word, and what can 
that single equivalent be but “life” ? Further, “ touch 
men’s hearts” would have been sufficient: “anigh”’ is, 
and is felt to be, an unnecessary addition, perhaps for 
rhyme’s sake. Now for the vision of the awful Presences 
revealed to Aeneas. Here Morris translates : 


Then dreadful images show forth, great Godheads are abroad, 
The very haters of our Troy. 


I like that, with the exception of “images”: that seems to 
me too fantastic a word. But “ great Godheads are abroad ” 
is splendid, and it is worthy of note that Morris, following 
Phaer, leaves unfinished in his version the lines which were 
left with intention unfinished in the original. I pass over 
the invocation of the gods of the lower world. Here again 
we are given fine poetry—how could it be otherwise when 
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Morris writes ?—and the version keeps very close to the 
Latin. But the sublime majesty of the original is far away. 
Anyhow, Morris has done so well, that it will be a privilege to 
have another example of his skill. Let us try him with the 
imperial lines : 

But thou, O Roman, look to it the folks of earth to sway: 


For this shall be thine handicraft, peace on the world to lay, 
To spare the weak to wear the proud by constant weight of war. 


Once more the reader gives glad praise. But there is one 
reader who cannot help feeling that “ the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man ”’ is inadequately represented 
by the metre which Morris inherited from our excellent friend 
Dr. Thomas Phaer. Further, that English metre gives the 
translator just a little too much room ; consequently, “* popu- 
los” becomes “ the folks of earth”: in this line the English 
has just more than twice as many words as the Latin; in 
the third line “‘ debellare superbos ” loses in force by being 
watered down into “to wear the proud by constant weight 
of war.” On the other hand, “this shall be thine handi- 
craft’ is a magnificent version of “ hae tibi erunt artes.” 

I come next to the Right Honourable Sir Charles Bowen, 
and perhaps I may record the fact that at Founder’s Day 
dinner in the late ’eighties the Provost of Eton, in my 
hearing, thanked Lord Bowen for having successfully 
achieved a feat, which had long been the despair of school- 
masters—the translation of Vergil. The Provost’s exact 
words were far more felicitous than these. I cannot, alas. 
recapture. them, still less the delightful gesture and the 
charming smile. Some allowance, of course, must be made 
for the rose-coloured and, in some cases but certainly not in 
Dr. Hornby’s, the port-coloured view of after-dinner oratory ; 
but I confess that I was painfully disappointed when I turned 
to Lord Bowen’s work. In the first place, his choice of 
metre, English hexameters shorn of the last syllable and 
rhyming, seems to me to have little to recommend it for any 
purpose and to be almost ideally unsuitable for translating 
Vergil. But my readers shall judge for themselves. Here 
is his version of my test lines : 


Priam is here, here meed to heroic worth is assigned, 
Tears are to human sorrows given, hearts feel for mankind. 


Is it possible to imagine any Englishman treasuring this in 
his mind and almost involuntarily quoting it, years after- 
wards, because he can find no other words which could so 
well express his sorrow and his sympathy ? 
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Pass on to my next test, the great vision vouchsafed to 
Aeneas. Here we read that: 


Presences mighty of gods—Troy’s enemies—round me appear. 


It was probably wise to finish the line, and not to leave it 
unfinished, which is Vergil’s way: for in this English there 
is nothing to linger over: on the contrary, we are ready to 
pass on at once to whatever may come next. It remains to 
see how Lord Bowen will introduce us to the lower world : 


Gods, whose realm is the spirit-world, mute shadows of might, 
Chaos and Phlegethon thou, broad kingdoms of silence and night, 
Leave vouchsafe me to tell the traditions, grace to exhume 

Things in the deep earth hidden and drowned in the hollows of gloom. 


In the second line “ thou ”’ is worse than otiose ; in the third 
line “grace to exhume”’ is prodigious. But at any rate 
Lord Bowen translates line by line; I cannot help feeling 
that this is essential, and later I will try to give reasons 
for my belief. Meanwhile, I come to James Rhoades, a 
schoolmaster and a good and gentle poet. I proceed to my 
customary lines “En! Priamus”’ and “Sunt lacrimae rerum ”’ 
in the hope that my readers are not tired of them. Non- 
sense: how could any one be of “lacrimaervrmum”? Mr. 
Rhoades translates : 


See Priam ! e’en here too honour hath its meed, 
And there are tears for what befalls, and hearts 
Touched by the chances of mortality. 


This is stately and indeed beautiful, if (it is a very large 
“if”’?) one line may be expanded into two. Expansion 
inevitably weakens ; the power vanishes even if some of the 
loveliness remains. The vision of Aeneas is rendered thus: 


Dread forms appear, and mighty potentates 
Of heaven, that warred with Troy. 


This is good, but, strange to say, Mr. Rhoades does not leave 
the half-lines incomplete as Vergil left them. How a poet 
could make this blunder I cannot understand; and Mr. 
Rhoades, beyond all question, is a poet. I pass on to the 
sixth book, and the Exordium to the descent into the lower 
world. Mr. Rhoades gives us these five lines for Vergil’s 
four : 

Gods of the spirit-realm and voiceless shades, 

And Chaos and Phlegethon, vast tracts of night 

And silence, grant me, what mine ear hath heard 

To utter, and, with your fiat, to unfold ' 

Things hushed in darkness and the underworld. 
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The first line is admirable and the rest adequate with the 
exception of “ with your fiat,” which is strangely prosaic : 
nor does the whole line scan very happily. Lastly, “ Ex 
cudent alii,” etc., becomes : 


Others the breathing brass shall softlier mould, 

I doubt not, draw the lineaments of life 

From marble, at the bar plead better, trace 
With rods the courses of the sky, or tell 

The rise of stars: remember, Roman, thou 

To rule the nations as their master: these 
Thine arts shall be, to engraft the law of peace, 
Forbear the conquered, and war down the proud. 


Here, again, I feel that the translator should have kept the 
great trumpet-call (“‘Remember, Roman,”) to its own 
proper limits, and not to have allowed it the second and 
larger half of one line, and almost the whole of the next. 
Concentration tells. Of the other lines, the first two are 
lovely: in ‘“‘at the bar plead better” we fall with an in- 
tolerable bump from poetry to prose; but “these thine 
arts shall be” to the end is excellent, though I prefer “ this 
shall be thine handicraft ” in Morris’s version. 

Last of the Victorian translators comes in 1896 Sir 
Theodore Martin. He must face the same tests as the 
others. This is what he makes of my first selected passage : 


Lo, Priam there! 
Here, even here, has worth its due reward. 
Here there be tears for life’s vicissitudes, 
And souls that are by mortal miseries touched. 


This will never do. There is the same fault which has been 
noticed above, that of unnecessary expansion ; but whereas 
Mr. Rhoades only expanded “ rerum ”’ into “‘ what befalls,” 
Sir Theodore gives us “ life’s vicissitudes”’ when he might 
so well have stopped short at “life.” The vision of Aeneas 
is transformed into : 


Then in the air portentous shapes are seen, 
Gods, mighty Gods, and hostile all to Troy. 


‘“* Portentous shapes ” leaves me cold, if not positively hostile. 
But there is worse to come. The seven noble lines on the 
true greatness of Rome are expanded into twelve, which are 
simply negligible: in proof I will quote the single line 
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“Tu regere imperio,”’ which becomes two lines to this 
effect, or rather ineffectiveness : 


But thou, oh son of Rome, be it thy care 
To rule the nations with a sovran sway : 


Enough and more than enough of this. 

It remains to state the conclusions at which I have 
arrived from the study of these many versions. They are 
these: the first, that it is necessary to translate Vergil line 
by line; the second, that the only possible metre is blank 
verse. This second postulate may be thought equivalent 
to a confession that Vergil is untranslatable, because the 
hexameter has six feet and the possibility of elisions, whereas 
blank verse has only five, with the possibility of an extra 
syllable here and there, as, e.g., in Webster’s Duchess of 
Amalfi: ‘‘Cover her face. My eyes dazzle. She died 
young.” I agree, of course, that the task is difficult; but 
I do not think that it is an impossible task. Having said 
this, I feel bound to offer some proof that the truth is so. 
Accordingly, let us go back to my test lines and see if they 
can be rendered from Latin into English line by line. I 
translate them thus : 


See Priam! ev’n here worth has honour due, 
Tears fall for life, and minds have felt for men. 


In the original “‘ ev’n here ” applies to the second line as well 
as to the first, but thanks to Vergil’s unconscious but unerring 
artistic feeling the second line can be taken from its context 
and transferred from the walls of Carthage to become, as it 
has become, a household word of world-wide application. 

I come to my second test-passage: here the problem is 
an easier one, and many of us have solved it in approximately 
the same way. My version is: 


Dread faces loom, great Presences of gods, 
The enemies of Troy. 


The third passage is the invocation of the gods below. 
I render it : 


O! gods who rule the ghosts, O! silent Shades, 
Chaos and Phlegethon, night’s hushed wide realm, 
Grant me your grace to tell what I have heard, 
To peal Earth’s secret, plumb the dark abyss. 
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My last test is the imperial passage at the end of the 
sixth book; here is my version : 


Others will softlier mould the breathing bronze, 
Aye, and from marble free the living face ; 

More skilled to plead, or trace the paths of heav’n 
With measuring-rod, and tell the rising stars : 
Roman, remember thou to rule the world, 

Empire be thy fine arts, make peace the law, 
Spare all who yield and battle down the proud. 


I do not deny that I have often found it hard to bring 
Vergil’s hexameter into English blank verse, while retaining 
the same number of lines, but I have persevered in the 
strength of the Greek proverb that beautiful things are hard. 
And there are compensations. The translator is wholly 
free from any temptation either to pad or to write his verses 
at careless ease. ‘There can be no relaxation, if he is to leave 
out nothing that is essential. Probably the lines which 
contain proper names will present the greatest and, on rare 
occasions, insuperable difficulty: for proper names do not 
shrink when turned into English. In other cases the many 
monosyllables which we habitually use may bring salvation ; 
e.g. in my version of “sunt lacrimae” each of the ten 
English words is a monosyllable, and consequently I had 
plenty of elbow-room. In the later books, when Aeneas (or 
Turnus) kills half a dozen enemies in one hexameter, it might 
be unavoidable slightly to curtail the list: but after all, 
would that matter so very much? Camilla dispatches 
Tereus, Harpalycus, Demophoon and Chromis in a single 
line ; but if Chromis has to escape, since Tereus, Harpalycus, 
Demophoon, make as they stand, or rather, as they lie 
prostrate, a line of blank verse without Chromis, would the 
women have a just cause of grievance? Might we not 
plead with them in Vergil’s own words, very slightly altered, 


O ! passae graviora, dabit Deus huic quoque finem 


to leave Chromis to be dealt with by the inexorable Fates ? 
Anyhow, I am quite sure that our tender-hearted Vergil 
would be grateful if in any way the butcher’s bill could be 
shortened. I am very nearly sure that any ordinary hexa- 
meter can be coaxed into the limits of a line of English 
blank verse. One example must suffice for proof of this 
statement. It would be difficult to pack more into any line 
than Vergil has done into the line in which he describes the 
blinded Cyclops as ‘‘ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cui lumen ademptum.” Here no less than three elisions add 
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to the amount of Latin material for which an English equi- 
valent has to be found. At first sight it looks an impossible 
task. But the Romans had no word for unconquerable or 
impossible: all that a Roman would or could admit was that 
so far the enemy had never been conquered, the thing had 
never been done. Let an English translator borrow the 
Roman way of thinking, and what comes of it? Surely 
just this : 


Monstrous, misshapen, horrible, huge and blind. 


I admit that “ blind ” is not a full equivalent for the original, 
and I admit, too, that occasionally, in other lines of Vergil, a 
full equivalent may be undiscoverable, at any rate by me; 
but I have s lected the most difficult line that I could think 
of, and honestly I do not consider that I have come so very 
badly out of it. My conclusion is that Vergil could be 
translated into, English. 


MAcNAGHTEN 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SYRIA 


It seems almost inevitable that the limelight shall remain 
focused on those countries of the Middle East which suffered 
so severely in the Great War, and that they shall be denied 
that obscurity which they so sadly require, in order to 
recover at leisure from the wounds inflicted upon them. 
Hither the differences existing among the political parties 
in the Mandatory Powers, or the threatening attitude 
adopted by their late masters the Turks, or the misguided 
turbulence of fractions of their own inhabitants, have all 
in turn tended to render illusory that tranquillity which 
is so essential to economic recovery, without which any 
hope of political advancement is impossible. The admini- 
stration of the French Mandate in Syria has left much to 
be desired, and with this fact no reasonable Frenchman is 
likely to disagree. The causes for dissatisfaction up to the 
date of the arrival of General Weygand as High Com- 
missioner are not far to seek and are mainly attributable 
to the lack of experience of the great majority of the officials 
sent out from France, coupled with an entire misconception 
as to the duties and status of officials in a Mandated Territory. 
With the arrival of General Weygand, however, a different 
atmosphere soon prevailed, and local observers were 
astonished at the rapidity with which the suspicion and 
distrust of the Syrians were changed to an air of more con- 
fident expectation as to the future ; there is but little doubt 
that had this improved state of affairs been allowed to 
continue, the final result would have been satisfactory to 
all parties. Unfortunately the régime so soundly inaugurated 
by General Weygand was not permitted to continue under 
his direction, and with the arrival of the Herriot Government 
in power a change in the personality of the High Commissioner 
in Syria took place. 

The manner in which this decision was notified to the 
High Commissioner in Syria was indeed extraordinary, 
taking the form of a cable bluntly stating that General 
Sarrail had been nominated to replace Weygand, and, 
further, that he was already on his way. This appears 
to have been the commencement of the series of astounding 
blunders which culminated in the Druse rising of August 
last, which still remains unquelled. 

Under the rough and tactless régime of General Sarrail 
all the undesirable elements which previous administrators 
had tried to smother quickly arose to new life; Moslem 
fanatics, Pan-Islamists, Arab Nationalists, Syro-Palestinian 
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Unionists, and indeed every other undesirable theorist gained 
fresh fuel for his fire of propaganda from the patent disasters 
of an insane administration. 

All those who have studied the course of events in the 
Middle East during the last century have always accepted 
the fact that French influence and French culture were 
paramount in Syria, and for this reason the world readily 
accepted the French Mandate in Syria as a most proper 
solution of a thorny question. The reiteration of state- 
ments frequently leads to their general belief, and if asked 
but few persons would disagree with any statement regarding 
the extensive and long standing nature of French influence 
in Syria. The French influence and popularity have, for 
the last seventy years, been confined to but a section of 
the complex Syrian population, and to a section inhabiting 
but a small portion of the extensive territory placed under 
the French Mandate. The people forming this nucleus of 
French influence in the Levant are the Maronites, a Christian 
sect of great antiquity, who differ from the other Christian 
Churches of the East in that they maintain communion 
with Rome, and indeed have done so since the twelfth century, 
when the influence of the Western Crusaders and their 
following of priests and prelates brought about a rapproche- 
ment between this Monothelite sect and the Papal authority. 
The main body of the Maronite population inhabit the 
northern Lebanon, where practically the whole people belong 
to that Church. In the Southern Lebanon their villages are 
interspersed amongst those of the Druses and the Moslems; 
in other parts of Syria their numbers are comparatively 
small, From time immemorial a deadly hatred has existed 
between the Christian Maronites and their Moslem and 
Druse neighbours. In the year 1860 bloody massacres of 
Maronites by Druses and Moslems took place, which 
necessitated intervention by European Forces: to the 
French Army fell the lot of protecting the Christians of the 
Lebanon and in the doing a very painful lesson was inflicted 
on the Moslem and Druse population of the southern Lebanon. 
The Maronites have never forgotten the happy intervention 
of the French on their behalf, and in every possible way 
have shown their gratitude, while, on the other hand, neither 
the Druses nor the Moslems have ever forgotten. Large 
numbers of the Druse population left the Lebanon at this 
time and fled to the arid slopes and plateaux of the Jebel 
Hauran. Nursing resentment in their breasts, both Druse 
and Moslem secretly regarded the donation of the Mandate 
to France as the most deadly blow that could be dealt to 
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them: the supreme power was passed into the hands of 
their age long enemies. 

No one who has not resided in the Levant can, in these 
days, realize the bitterness of religious feeling which still 
prevails in these countries. In politics one Christian sect 
will readily go hand in hand with Moslem or Druse in order 
to obtain some political advantage over another Christian 
sect, everything, even Christianity itself being subservient to 
the desire to gain advantage over religious rivals. The 
atmosphere of the arid theological controversies of the 
first five centuries of our era still exists in Syria. 

There is no doubt that the full effect of these facts has 
never been fully realized by any of the French administrators 
in Syria, from Monsieur Georges Picot to General Sarrail. 
Feeling secure in the assistance which they expected to find 
from their traditional amity with the Syrians, all have 
approached the problems before them from a wrong angle ; 
this traditional amity was in fact their greatest handicap. 

Each new High Commissioner never failed to take the 
earliest opportunity to refer to the bonds which bound France 
to Syria, little thinking that in so doing he was rubbing salt 
into the wounds of the great majority of the population. 
Every action taken, every step proposed, was regarded as 
being influenced by the Maronites, and thus suspect from 
its very inception. 

In this atmosphere intrigue flourished, every undesir- 
able party received ready adherents, and yet, in spite of 
these difficulties, General Weygand succeeded in inspiring 
a certain degree of confidence in the general population 
by his obvious honesty of purpose and open dislike of 
underhand methods. What Syria required was an honest 
administration, rising above sectarian differences and guiding 
the people into channels of thought which put the good of 
the whole country above sectarian advantages, but this 
was impossible in a system which placed in positions of 
responsibility only those Syrians who were the creatures 
of the Haut Commissariat and who were dependent on the 
goodwill of the higher French officials for their security 
in office. 

With the arrival of General Sarrail the fair impression 
created by the previous régime was rapidly removed, and 
within a few hours of his disembarkation at Beyrout the 
country was plunged into sectarian strife. The General’s 
first action was to announce in a public speech his intention 
to remove from office the French officer who was holding 
the appointment of Governor of the Lebanon, and in his 
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place to appoint a Syrian who would be acceptable to the 
people ; forthwith a heated controversy broke out amongst 
all parties, each clamouring that a man holding its own 
religious views should be appointed, and so bitter became the 
discussion that it was obvious that the High Commissioner’s 
statement was impossible of fulfilment. The proposal was, 
therefore, quietly dropped and another Frenchman appointed. 
Meanwhile all those holding political views contrary to 
the ideas of General Sarrail were removed from their appoint- 
ments, both in Army and in the Civil administration, and 
replaced by the General’s own partisans, and even worse, 
steady military officers who had never mixed in French 
politics were discretely informed that it was in their own 
interest to express politcal views in conformity with the 
Republican ideas of the General. Thus, the morale of the 
Army, never too good, consisting as it did practically entirely 
of very second-class colonial troops, was thoroughly under- 
mined, while its administration and organization were 
neglected in the interests of a false economy, and this to 
such an extent that but two field-guns existed in the large 
military centre of Damascus on the outbreak of the rebellion 
last August. 

In the spring of last year it became known to the 
French authorities that the Arab National Party in Damascus 
were planning an armed rising, the sources of information 
were highly reliable, and each step of the Nationalists was 
rapidly brought to notice of the local authorities and thus 
duly reported to the Haut Commissariat in Beyrout. The 
receipt of this information was received with entire disbelief, 
and glowing reports of the state of Syria continued to go 
to Paris. Meanwhile, in the Jebel Hauran, most disquieting 
events were occurring amongst the Druses, the French officer 
delegated to reside in that district, supported by a very 
small detachment of Colonial troops, had adopted the attitude 
of an overbearing Governor of a barbaric colony instead of 
confining himself to the duties of a political Resident, in 
which capacity it was intended that he should act. The 
religious and domestic susceptibilities of the Druses were 
wounded to the quick by arbitrary and tyrannical actions 
the details of which are better left unrelated. On the 
departure of this officer on short leave to France numerous 
protests against his actions were received at Headquarters, 
but without satisfaction. A delegation of leading Druses 
was refused a hearing by the High Commissioner, and a 
leading member of the delegation being found seated in 
an office of a staff officer at Headquarters was forcibly 
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ejected therefrom by the High Commissioner in person!!! 
The news of the forthcoming return from leave of the officer 
who had caused such dissatisfaction, coupled with the brusque 
treatment received by their leaders, precipitated events in 
the Jebel, and the rebellion of August last broke out. 

The first news of the troubles was not regarded as of 
great importance, and a small detachment was despatched 
to the assistance of the beleagured French garrison at 
Soueida, the capital of the Jebel. This detachment was 
incontinently massacred on the way, and it became evident 
that a relief column was necessary, and an important Force 
was collected at Ezra, a convenient station on the Hedjaz 
Railway, some seventy miles from Soueida. The General 
Officer in command of this force, as will be subsequently 
seen, appears to have subordinated his military studies 
to his devotion to Republican politics. 

At the earliest possible moment the column set out on 
its march, the first sixty miles of which were practically 
waterless, the summer heat was excessive, the Druses, 
well aware of what was afoot, were covering all the available 
water supplies at the foot of the Jebel; and yet in spite 
of all this but two litres of water were provided per man 
of the column and no provision whatsoever was made for 
replenishment. 

The order of march of the column was even more unusual, 
the advance guard appears to have been close to the head 
of the main body and consisted of one hundred and fifty 
Senegalais; at the head of the main body marched the 
supply and ammunition columns, followed by the Syrian 
Legion, the rear was brought up by French Troops. Some 
twenty miles out from Ezra the column, extremely fatigued 
by the great heat, received a frontal attack from a body of 
two thousand Druses. The Senegalais were surrounded 
and massacred, their commanding officer blew his brains 
out rather than fall into the merciless hands of the enemy. 
Deprived of any frontal protection the supply and ammu- 
nition columns fell into confusion and were captured in toto, 
the Syrian Legion behind threw down their arms and 
fled, leaving the brunt of the attack on the small body 
of French troops at the rear of the column, who with their 
habitual valour, put up a steady fight but had no option 
but to retire fighting on to their base. At this stage in the 
proceedings the General Officer in command returned in 
an armoured car to Ezra. 

This unhappy reverse precipitated the plans of the Arab 
National Party in Damascus, and the appearance of the 
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Druses in Damascus in October was the signal for the forma- 
tion of organized armed bands of Moslems. These bands, 
under careful direction, proceeded to visit all the surrounding 
villages of the Anti-Lebanon and to persuade the able- 
bodied villagers to join them by the argument that their 
activities were tending to relieve the country of the presence 
of the French; thus the whole country-side was raised in 
open rebellion and the evil influence even penetrated to 
the valley of the Bekaa on the other side of the Anti-Lebanon. 

The events in Damascus itself at the end of October 

are of very great interest, especially in regard to the contro- 
versy as to the necessity for the bombardment of the city. 
From what has been related above it will be readily realized 
that the Druse revolt had, by the end of October, merely 
become a violent symptom of the general unrest. On that 
fateful October evening when a band of some hundred 
Druses penetrated into the city and commenced to raise 
the Moslem population of the southern quarters to their 
cause, there were in Damascus but one thouand five hundred 
troops and none of these were French regular soldiers. 
The patrols sent into the affected quarters accompanied by 
armoured cars were either driven back or cut off, pillage 
and robbery were in full swing. The General Officer 
commanding the troops in Syria was present in the city, 
whilst the High Commissioner was absent at Ezra. The 
French were entirely withdrawn to the hill quarter of 
Saliyeh, which dominates the rest of the city, and where 
a field-battery was in position. Now this quarter of Saliyeh 
is not detached from the rest of the city but can be approached 
by numerous narrow streets leading up the steep hillside. 
These narrow approach streets are inhabited by Kurds 
whose attitude to that date had been entirely neutral, but 
it obviously only required an infiltration of insurgents 
into the Kurdish quarter for this also to break out. 

The General Officer commanding the troops in Syria 
was not of the same type as the unfortunate officer who had 
suffered defeat in the Jebel Hauran, but a tried and experi- 
enced soldier who fully realized the strength of the insurgents 
and the weakness of his own forces. The position was 
indeed very critical since at any moment more Druses might 
enter the city and the whole Moslem population rise and 
deliver an attack against the Saliyeh, it was therefore a mat- 
ter of extreme urgency to reobtain control of those quarters 
which were in the hands of the insurgents, since the outcome 
of an attack in mass against Saliyeh was, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful. It was impossible to risk the small 
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force available in the street fighting which would have 
been necessary to recover control by attacking the insurgents, 
and, moreover, it is very doubtful if the low military value 
of the troops could have permitted any hope of success from 
such a line of action. The numbers were insufficient to 
hold all the approaches to Saliyeh with certainty. 

In these circumstances the use of the troops either in 
attack or defence was attended with grave risks which the 
general situation in the country rendered it impossible to 
incur, and therefore, domination of the city by bombard- 
ment was the only course remaining. 

The subsequent events of this unfortunate rising are very 
recent history, and comment thereon is as yet impossible. 
How far the opposition will go largely depends on Monsieur 
de Jouvenel, the new High Commissioner, and on the French 
Government. If the former intends to push the Druses to 
desperation the final result will be far off and will entail 
much spilling of blood on both sides. If the French Govern- 
ment does not support the High Commissioner with the 
very best troops and the very best administrators which 
France can supply, it is hopeless to expect that he can restore 
that prestige which has been entirely lost by the misguided 
actions of his predecessor. 

The Druses are a proud and warlike people ; they demand 
only to be left alone in their mountain fastness. A reasonable 

eace with the Druses would not seem difficult of attainment, 
but the handling of the Moslem Arab National Party requires 
far more diplomacy. It is even questionable whether or not 
the time for diplomatic dealing with this party has not 
already passed. The leaders of the Arab National Party 
aim at a Syrian independence, in which they shall form the 
Government; they are as incapable of governing Syria 
as the Egyptian Nationalists are as incapable of governing 
Egypt, whilst they are swayed by all those subversive 
influences such as Bolshevism, Pan-Islamism, Egyptian 
Nationalism, which are collectively preventing the progress 
of the countries of the Middle East proceeding through 
the education of successive generations to a state where 
independence will come without the asking. 

To these misguided people M. de Jouvenel can but 
adopt a repressive policy coupled with an honest admini- 
stration of the Mandate, in that spirit in which it was 
confided to France, which will win over to his side the 
mass which now sees the only hope of salvation in wordy 
promises of the leaders of the National Party. 


W. H. THORNTON 
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IN THE BACK BLOCKS OF AUSTRALIA 


THE most interesting of the various official tours that I 
had with my father in Australia was our journey from 
Sydney to Broken Hill in July 1916. It was certainly the 
one I enjoyed the most, as it was less official and more 
adventurous than the average. 

Australia is a country that advances so rapidly that these 
extracts from my diary may be very out of date now, but 
when we were in New South Wales there was no railway 
connection in that State between Sydney, the capital, and 
Broken Hill, the famous mining town in the far south-west 
of New South Wales. 

Broken Hill is not far from the South Australian border, 
and connected by rail with the city and port of Adelaide, 
so that the State of South Australia had the benefit of the 
Broken Hill trade, and anyone in Broken Hill doing business 
in their own State had to travel by rail through two other 
States (South Australia and Victoria) in order to reach 
Sydney, a journey of over one thousand miles, double the 
actual distance between the two cities. 

It was at last decided to link up Broken Hill and Sydney 
by a railway, to be built right across New South Wales. 
Half the distance was already covered by a line from Sydney 
to Condobolin—a small town in the middle of the State— 
and my father was asked to visit Broken Hill and to inspect 
the country which the new railway would open up. ‘This 
meant a motor trip of over three hundred and fifty miles 
across the so-called “‘ back blocks ” of Australia—a prospect 
that greatly appealed to me. 

The weather was our chief difficulty, as it threatened to 
be bad that winter, and once the rains began in earnest the 
roads—or rather tracks, for there were few real roads in 
those parts—would become impassable for cars. Most of the 
district we were to go over is so flat that there is literally no 
drainage, and patches of clayey soil turn into perfect bogs 
in wet weather. 

The last two days before we were due to leave the 
weather reports were so doubtful that I was afraid the 
interesting part of the tour was all going to be cancelled, 
and that we should have to get to Broken Hill by rail via 
Melbourne and Adelaide, which was anyway to be our 
return route, and it would have been too disappointing to 
miss the possibility of adventure in the motoring part of 
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the programme; so I waylaid two Labour members of the 
Cabinet in the hall at Government House when they came 
to lunch to finally discuss plans, and begged them to give 
only the best road reports to my father and suppress the 
more doubtful ones. 

The Minister of Works was also Member of Parliament for 
Broken Hill, and I am sure he really wanted us to see the 
route of his new railway; anyway, he made grey reports 
sound quite rosy. A long time after we had left Australia 
a friend wrote and told me that this same ex-Minister of 
the Crown had said that the nicest compliment he had ever 
had was from a governor’s daughter who had called him a 
“real sport’ for telling lies to her father! And he really 
was a sport, for he never gave me away during the trip when 
things looked very black and I was feeling decidedly guilty. 

This was the programme made out for us: To leave 
Sydney on a Wednesday night at 9 p.m. by train and arrive 
at the Condobolin railway terminus on Thursday afternoon ; 
to spend the night there in the railway-car and motor on 
the Friday one hundred and seventy miles to Kilfera, a large 
sheep station where they were preparing to give us all a 
warm welcome and a comfortable night’s rest, and we were 
to lunch on the way that day at another station, Trida ; 
on the Saturday we were to motor one hundred and thirty 
miles from Kilfera to Menindie, a township on the Darling 
River; and on the Sunday morning seventy miles on to 
Broken Hill, where we were expected to arrive at noon. 

Well, we duly left Sydney as arranged on the Wednesday 
evening, our party consisting of my father and myself and 
the official secretary, the Minister of Works and his wife 
and secretary, and my father’s valet. The two Government 
motor-cars and their chauffeurs had gone on ahead of us. 

The State railway-car provided for the governor was 
luxuriously comfortable, but it was rather a rocky journey 
on that line. We spent the following morning, Thursday, 
in the train, going through quite nice green country— 
thoroughly soaked, in fact. We arrived at Condobolin in 
the afternoon, and were joined here by the engineer in 
charge of the Norton Griffiths railway works between Condo- 
bolin and Broken Hill. A special engine took us along the 
next forty miles of new line, ours being the first carriage 
to pass over it. Parts of the track were absolutely straight 
for miles—eighteen in one place—and such very flat country. 
There are probably great wheatfields by now on either side 
of that railway. I do not know if the line is yet completed. 

Six miles from Euabalong we stopped at a siding, where 
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the cars were waiting for us, two five-seater Renaults and 
the Engineer’s small one. The weather was not looking 
too good, and the local constable foretold rain, and advised 
pushing on at once to Mount Hope, forty miles off, though 
we had only two hours of daylight left and some rather 
rough ground to get over. The chauffeurs were a little 
doubtful. One, O’Toole, was quite a character; he said 
he had heard I wanted to get bogged, and that I would get 
my wish all right! And he was a true prophet, but we 
finished up firm friends, in spite of all his trials. 

However, we decided to start at once from Euabalong 
and get some of the journey done ahead of time, and though 
part of the road was decidedly boggy, we reached Mount 
Hope in the dark at 7 p.m. after only a few minor accidents, 
which all happened to whichever car I was in: first a 
broken screen, then losing a tool-box lid and having to go 
back a couple of bad miles for it, which made the others 
think we were bogged. So my father made me get into his 
car in the middle of the procession ; that car then promptly 
got a puncture, so it did seem as if I were the Jonah! It 
was rather a weird drive through the bush in the dark, but 
quite pretty when the moon struggled through. Mount 
Hope (a small mining settlement with one hotel) was rather 
flabbergasted at the size of our party, as they had only had 
two hours’ telephone notice, but the accommodation was not 
too bad on the whole. Mrs. C. (the Minister’s wife) and I 
had to share a room, and the noise of the rain coming down 
on the corrugated iron roof, which seemed very near our 
heads, kept me awake most of the night. 

It was still raining on Friday morning, and I was not 
allowed to go down the copper-mine with my father before 
breakfast, much to my disgust, as I was told it was too 
wet a performance, and we certainly had not much change 
of clothing in our small allowance of luggage. We started 
about nine o’clock to motor the seventy or eighty miles to 
Trida Station, and the road was not too bad, but we did not 
get there till nearly three o’clock, as something went wrong 
with the universal joint in the small car. Some of the 
country was very pretty and park-like—plenty of small 
pines, greyish-green wilga and mulga trees, and mallee 
scrub.. We saw some kangaroos and emus, but not many 
sheep, though our ‘‘road” was simply tracks through 
station property the whole way. Some of the stations were 
only small ones, about thirty thousand acres, but one near 
here was nearly a million acres. The grass was nice and 
green and growing well then, but the district had not yet 
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recovered from the recent bad drought, and stock was 
scarce. Farther on the land became very poor in places— 
supporting one sheep to twenty acres, and the rent of some 
land is only one-sixteenth of a penny per acre per year ! 

The manager of Trida and his wife very kindly enter- 
tained us to lunch at 3 p.m. and pressed us to stay the night. 
They said we would never get through even to Ivanhoe 
(the nearest spot with an inn), and certainly not to Kilfera, 
as the tracks were getting worse every minute, and it was 
raining again steadily now. It was all very depressing, but 
we had to push on. They thoroughly overhauled the small 
car, which delayed us, and fixed chains on all the back wheels ; 
these latter were very necessary in the bogs, which were 
getting more and more frequent, and the smaller leading 
car got in several times, but she was fairly easily hauled out 
by the larger cars, who then avoided those bad patches, 
which looked just like the rest of the track till one began to 
sink up to the axles. 

Ten miles out the road improved, and seventeen miles 
out our chauffeur got anxious; he had travelled this route 
before, and was expecting a thorough swamp instead of 
firm ground. At last, when it got dark and still no sign of 
Conoble station, which was only twenty miles from Trida, 
even our guide in the small car began to worry, so a 
compass was unearthed, and we found the track was leading 
us due north instead of west, and we had travelled twenty- 
seven miles along it. The track the guide was used to was 
so bad he had been warned not to try it, and had taken 
another one he was not so sure of; they all look exactly 
the same in that flat scrub country. We had only seen 
one small hill since leaving Mount Hope in the morning. 
The track we found ourselves on probably led to Cobar, 
@ mining township miles out of our way, though it was a 
possible route to Broken Hill, but with no certainty of 
finding petrol on the way, we had reluctantly to turn back 
towards Trida; and it looked like an ignominious ending to 
the tour, but a few miles back we discovered another track 
branching off westwards, and we all voted to try it. We 
had given up hope of reaching Kilfera, but still hoped to 
reach Ivanhoe, fifty miles from Trida. 

We went on for miles in the dark, slowly and with the 
compass, and at last we came to a fence and saw a distant 
light, which kept disappearing in a maddening way. Then 
we came on a tumbledown hut; no one was in it, but the 
hearth was still warm. The engineer followed up another 
flickering light to find it was only a “ burning-off”’ fire, 
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but yet another light turned out to be a tiny camp with 
two black stockmen, who had had a fire in the hut. They 
told us we were still miles from Conoble station, to which 
they belonged. 

The average Australian aboriginal is a very low type of 
humanity, and almost incapable of civilization. The race 
is rapidly diminishing in the southern half of the continent, 
and became extinct in Tasmania many years ago. The 
Benedictine Monks made a gallant attempt in Western 
Australia to teach Christianity and the rudiments of civiliza- 
tion to the natives in two or three special settlements, but 
I fear their efforts will have no lasting effects. 

The aboriginal cannot live for any length of time under 
a roof. This was proved at the New Norcia Benedictine 
Settlement in Western Australia. The monks built airy 
stone bungalows for a few families, but the individuals 
either sickened or went “‘ bush-bush”’ after a few months. 
Going ‘“ bush-bush” simply means disappearing into the 
bush for a holiday of probably many months’ duration, or 
possibly for good. 

Of course, there were some men and women who did 
settle down, and a few of the children brought up in the 
mission schools acquired an education of sorts, but these 
seemed to be the exceptions. The tribes in the north-west 
of Western Australia are much finer specimens physically, 
and some of them are still cannibals when they get the 
chance. In Western Australia the Government provided 
us with a seaside cottage for the summer months on Rottnest 
Island, a few miles off Freemantle. The only other inhabi- 
tants were the lighthouse keepers and the prison officials 
and native prisoners. The authorities had found that it 
was impossible to keep aboriginal prisoners in complete 
confinement, so a prison was built on this small island where 
the unfortunate creatures were allowed a certain amount 
of freedom; the best-behaved ones were given permission 
to hunt the wallabies (small kangaroos) occasionally. 

A couple of the good-conduct men were sent round to 
Government Cottage at times to chop wood, scrub floors, 
etc., and as children we used to enjoy being able to announce 
to any English visitor that we had a real live cannibal in 
the kitchen ! 

One day an Australian guest arrived who could speak 
to the natives in their own tongue, so we had one man up 
for an interview on the verandah. He was then doing time 
for sheep-stealing, but confessed with pride that in his youth 
he had eaten his aunt! It seemed that according to the 
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religion of his tribe it was a virtue on that occasion to par- 
take of auntie, though it would have been a terrible crime 
to eat grandmamma. 

Most of the men were in prison for sheep-stealing or 
cattle-spearing, and some old stagers who rather enjoyed 
Rottnest for the coldest months knew just what crime to 
commit to get sent there. They were really quite harmless ; 
after all, from their point of view, it was only natural that 
they should take any available animal when they wanted 
food. Before the white man came they had always been 
able to spear kangaroos as they wished, and as the cattle and 
sheep were replacing their native game, they killed them 
instead, and with much greater ease. Many of the squatters 
in the north provided the tribes with occasional bullocks, 
but no one was allowed to give them spirits of any sort. 
Gin especially made them quite mad. The greatest treat 
we could give the prisoners was a present of tobacco. 

In his native state the Australian aboriginal is quite the 
most improvident creature. They never seem to have learnt 
to store food for bad times. When they could get a meal 
they simply gorged, and then starved till the next chance. 
There are, of course, a certain number of wild plants and 
berries and roots that are edible, and snakes and lizards 
were luxuries to the natives. 

The only white man’s occupation that the native seems 
able to perform with any success is that of a stockman on 
the stations. It is such an open-air life, and the aboriginals 
seem to have a knack with horses; the best buckjumper 
rider I ever saw out there was a black, though he was cer- 
tainly a half-caste. 

But to return to my diary. One of the black trackers or 
stockmen that we found at Conoble showed an intelligence 
that none of us possessed that night. The promise of a 
sovereign to lead us to the station seemed to delight him. 

We made a fire in the hut, the rain dripping through the 
roof meanwhile, and had some good billy tea and a few 
sandwiches, and then off again about 11 p.m., with the 
black tracker for a guide. It was almost uncanny how he 
found his way at all; there seemed to be no track whatever, 
and it was pouring so hard the ground was several inches 
under water in some parts, but luckily we struck no more 
bogs that night. At a small ‘‘ out-station ’’? we knocked up 
a man who showed us where the gates were, and the last 
seven miles we simply crawled, and then when we got to 
the main station buildings we did not know which was the 
homestead, and first roused the shearers’ shed, and some of 
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them turned out and showed us the way to the homestead 
(the black tracker had left us at the out-station). I shall 
never forget how kind those people were to us. It was quite 
a small station, run by a manager who most kindly turned 
out and gave us a warm welcome at 3a.m.! An old couple— 
acting as the domestics—got us tea with goat’s milk, cold 
goat and bread and goat’s butter—the best they could 
offer us—and a lovely warm fire was kindled for us to eat 
by. They gave us their own rooms and warm beds, and 
all our party were somehow provided with a shakedown 
of sorts. Mrs. C. and I were thankful to share the old 
couple’s large bed and snatch a few hours’ sleep after our 
sixty-five miles of wandering instead of twenty. We were 
ready again at 8 a.m. on the Saturday, and the men had 
managed to get some sleep and also fix up the cars. The small 
one had finished up on its head in a ditch a hundred yards 
from the homestead the night before, and my father wanted 
to leave it here, but the engineer decided to give it another 
try. Its internal breakdowns were tiresome, but it was 
useful as a scout to save the bigger cars from plunging un- 
necessarily into bogs. As our next stage was to be Ivanhoe 
Inn (only twenty-six miles off, and broad daylight to travel 
by), we felt we could not take still more food from these 
kind people’s rather scanty stock, though needless to say a 
supply was generously offered us for the day’s journey, and 
I am sure that later on some of the men must have wished 
we had accepted it. 

The first six or seven miles out we drove through a 
couple of inches of water all the time, but there was firm 
ground underneath. Then we got badly bogged in a 
“creek.” Our car was leading then, O’Toole being the 
chauffeur, and this place had appeared no worse than the 
other puddles, but it was a horrible sort of claypan. The 
second car tried to haul us out, but we were too far gone, 
so a block and tackle were produced and an iron stake 
driven into the ground some yards off, and then everyone 
except Mrs. C. and myself (it was mud up to the knees, and 
we were not allowed out) pulled and pulled for an hour and 
a half before we were on firm ground again. The second 
large car managed to get round, and the little one did not 
even attempt it, but turned back to Conoble, as there 
had been more trouble again with her engine. Our treat- 
ment of her driver seemed to me quite callous. Her owner, 
the engineer, stripped her of every spare part or bit of 
tackle that could possibly be of any use to us, and told the 
driver to get back to his headquarters as best he could. 
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The latter seemed quite calm and unperturbed. The 
engineer said he was often stranded alone like that, and 
always managed somehow to return safely in spite of many 
mishaps. 

We then crawled for weary miles over bad saltbush plains, 
the vegetation low and a dreary grey-green colour, and the 
chains on the wheels kept breaking and causing trouble. 
Then, when we were only a few miles from Ivanhoe, and the 
road looked better, we went right through a claypan, and 
it was quite our worst bog. We stuck for two hours, and 
they finally hauled her out by inches, with the tackle fixed 
on to a tree which had afterwards to be chopped down to 
let us go over the stump, as there was no firm ground on 
either side. My father had to show them how to double 
and treble the power of the tackle before the car would 
budge at all. 

Six miles out of Ivanhoe we joyfully sighted a car coming 
towards us. A kind man had heard that our party were 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, and with his knowledge 
of the district and the state of the roads was pretty certain 
where to look for us, though we might have been anywhere 
within fifty miles of him, and I thought it typical of the 
kind and friendly Australian spirit that he should have 
started out to search, guessing that we were sure to be in 
trouble. His light Canadian car was certainly much more 
suited to that type of country than our heavier Renaults, 
but the French cars stood the awful strains wonderfully. 

Our new friend showed us the best track into Ivanhoe, and 
we were thankful to reach that little bush hotel; it was then 
5 p.m., and except for a few cakes of chocolate that I had 
distributed to the men, none of us had had anything to eat 
since 8.30 a.m. 

Our new friend, Mr. X., told us that the Menindie route 
was quite impassable, that our only possible way was via 
Wilcannia, ninety miles farther round, but a dry, sandy 
road. My father wanted to push on at once with Mr. X., 
who was willing to take him ; we were still two hundred and 
fifty miles from Broken Hill, and due there the following 
day (Sunday) at noon, though luckily there was no official 
engagement until the Monday morning. But it was finally 
decided that we should all have a good night’s rest. The 
poor chauffeurs needed it badly, and really that little hotel 
was a pleasant surprise to me. I had quite a nice little room 
to myself, the opposite end of the verandah to the bar, 
and so slept peacefully for nine hours, after an enormous 
“high tea.” 
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We left Ivanhoe at dawn on the Sunday morning, about 
7 am., Mr. X. still guiding us. The road was an extra- 
ordinary change—sandy instead of muddy—and we actually 
got stuck in the sand for a variation. That meant cutting 
down branches to put under the wheels, but it was a quicker 
and easier job than getting out of claypans. It was a bright 
day again, and we saw a good many kangaroos and emus. 
One pair of kangaroos near the track were so startled that 
the baby fell out of its mother’s pouch and both parents 
bounded off for miles, apparently deserting their offspring, 
which I longed to steal. But time was too precious to stop 
and rescue little kangaroos, and I was assured that the 
parents would certainly return and pick up their baby. 
On the greener plains near Wilcannia there were a good 
many wild horses (called ‘‘ brumbies”’ locally), and quite 
a number of emus running amongst them. We lunched by 
the wayside on the only slight rise of ground visible for 
many miles. It was chiefly scrub country, but some grass 
and trees. 

We reached Wilcannia, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles from Ivanhoe, at 3.30 p.m. Here we got petrol, tea 
and war telegrams. Wilcannia seemed quite a pretty town- 
ship on the banks of the Darling River, and plenty of trees 
gave a pleasant shade. We were still one hundred and 
twenty-five miles from Broken Hill, and were advised to 
make Topar our next stop, fifty miles short of our journey’s 
end, and run in before breakfast the next morning; so we 
telegraphed accordingly. We then had to say good-bye 
to our kind Mr. X. with many regrets. He had been such a 
real friend in need, and typical of the kind folk one meets 
in the back blocks of Australia. He gave us final directions 
and started us off on the right track. 

It was a glorious evening, and such a lovely sunset and 
afterglow over the flat, rather desert country we were now 
crossing. We met a large team of camels just turning off 
the road for the night to camp. They were not pack camels, 
but harnessed to huge drays, and most picturesque; un- 
fortunately it was too dark to photograph them. 

The car lights gave some trouble and delayed us half 
an hour, but there was a bright moon, and we managed with 
one light for each car. Our car led the way, which meant 
one of us had to take turns looking backwards to make sure 
the second one was safely following. The huge tracks 
made by the camel teams were most useful, and kept us on 
the right road; we quite missed them when they faded 
away fifty miles farther. It was decidedly colder, and the 
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moon had disappeared. We had to keep a sharp look-out for 
Topar. It was Sunday night, so we knew they would 
probably be asleep early and not be lit up, and for a time 
we really thought we must have passed the place, till we 
suddenly floundered into some bad sand, which meant 
pushing and hauling the car once more, and then we found 
we had stopped opposite Topar Inn. 

But the size of the place was rather a shock. It was 
the only habitation on this track between Wilcannia and 
Broken Hill, and only a tiny four-roomed bungalow, or so it 
seemed in the dark. 

While one of the party was trying to rouse the owner 
(it was now 11 p.m.) I sauntered round for a few minutes 
to stretch my legs, and really got a bad fright when an animal 
leapt at me in the dark. Luckily it was chained and did 
not reach me. It was a dingo, the Australian native dog—a 
very wolfish creature, but useful when trained as a watch- 
dog. Their howl is very like that of hyenas; it is not 
pleasant to listen to a wild pack, and they do a lot of damage 
to sheep in some districts. 

The landlord of Topar finally woke up and provided us 
with some hot tea. Poor Mrs. C. was very anxious to stop 
there, but is was quite evident that she and I would probably 
be the only ones to get a bed, and everyone, including the 
chauffeurs, wished to push right on to the Hill, where they 
knew they could get hot baths and beds, so Mrs. C. gallantly 
consented to continue the journey for the sake of the 
chauffeurs, who had been so splendid. Two other men of 
the party had offered to take turns at the wheels, but they 
were not experienced, and the chauffeurs preferred to stick 
to their posts. They said they would be less tired if they 
carried right on, as it was only another fifty miles, but that 
they would hate, after only a few hours’ rest, to turn out 
again at 7 a.m. 

So off we started on the last lap, and all went well until 
about ten or twelve miles from Broken Hill. We were all 
watching for the lights of the mines, and we had just got 
off the flat desert and begun to see the broken rock country 
that gives its name to the place, when suddenly round a bend 
a tremendous blaze of light appeared ahead. It was such 
a weird contrast to the dark desert we had seen so much of. 
The shifts go on at midnight Sunday, so all the mining plants 
were fully lit, and we were very thankful to see our destina- 
tion in sight, at any rate, though we had by no means got 
there yet. 

Mr. C. (the Minister and M.P.) had been a miner himself 
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for years at the Hill, but even he could not distinguish 
between the numerous tracks that now seemed to branch 
off in all directions, with no indication as to which was the 
main one. We got on to an old timber track full of ruts 
and crashed into an awful ditch only two miles out of the 
town. I really thought the poor old car was done for this 
time, but the second one hauled her out, and she still managed 
to move along, but very noisily. None of us occupants 
were hurt, though we ought all to have been flung out. 

For out last accident we bumped over an enormous 
stone, which damaged the car too much to proceed any 
farther. I think the poor driver had just dropped asleep 
for a moment that time, but we were now only a mile from 
Broken Hill, so my father, the C.’s and myself went on in 
the second car and found a solitary policeman, who roused 
the hotel. 

We left poor Mrs. C. there to get her hard-earned rest at 
last, and the policeman then showed us the way (and even 
he lost it once!) to Mr. D.’s cottage, and it was a relief to 
get there, I admit. Of course, they had not expected us 
till next morning after our wires from Wilcannia, but they 
were up atonce. Mr. D. had not been able to arrive himself 
(he ran one of the biggest mines), but he had offered my 
father the use of this very comfortable and quiet little house 
and obliging servants, and one of ours was also there with 
the rest of our luggage, which had gone round via Adelaide. 
It certainly was delicious to have a hot bath, some food, and 
then bed at 3 am. The poor official secretary did not 
arrive till 3.30 with the injured car. The rest of the party 
joined the C.’s at the hotel. 

We did not get up till nine on the Monday morning, and 
I had been too tired to sleep much, but felt rested. The 
official reception had been postponed from 10 a.m. till 2 p.m. 
after hearing from us at Wilcannia, though we might have 
kept to the original programme, after all. However, in the 
morning we visited the schools, technical college, hospital, 
etc., and then after lunch the official reception at the town 
hall. There were good speeches from the representative 
people, and such a cordial welcome—perhaps all the more 
cordial as they knew what a journey we had had. 

Broken Hill was bigger than I had expected, and a much 
more substantial-looking mining town than the gold-field 
towns I had visited in Western Australia, such as Coolgardie, 
which is now practically a dead city. They mean Broken 
Hill to live many years longer. 

We went over the surface plant of the Central Mine, then 
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paid a visit to the Convent School, and back to our cottage 
to get ready for the evening functions. The manager of 
the Proprietary Mine, with his wife and daughter, came to 
dine with us, and then we went off to open a huge charity 
ball for the Red Cross funds. Some of the costumes were 
clever and amusing. From there we went to the Club, 
where my father unveiled the Roll of Honour of members 
and their sons who had gone to the Front, and we met all 
the mining “‘ magnates” and many other people. They 
were all so delightfully friendly. 

On Tuesday morning my father left early and break- 
fasted with a mine manager, but as I had already climbed 
an enormous dump-heap for the view, and seen all the surface 
machinery that I wanted to see the previous day, I preferred 
a longer stay in bed for a change, but I joined my father at 
ten o’clock at the South Mine, and we went undergound, 
which was most interesting. They rigged us up with old 
coats and hats, and down we went in the cage, each provided 
with an acetylene hand-lamp. We saw the rock drills and 
diamond drills at work, and everything else of interest 
underground. It was not a very deep mine. We went to 
the 1,170 and 1,270 levels, and it was not nearly so hot and 
oppressive as I had expected from my remembrance of the 
Great Boulder gold-mine in Western Australia, where we 
had descended to a much deeper level. 

In the afternoon my father laid the foundation-stone 
of a sanatorium, and then we went to the Proprietary Mine 
to see their mills and surface works. It was the oldest of 
the big mines in Broken Hill, but no longer the most im- 
portant. It was controlled by our kind host at the cottage. 
They showed us some beautiful specimens, and gave my 
father a few, and I was presented with some quaint silver 
buttons. Silver was the chief mineral at first at Broken 
Hill; now they find more zinc and lead, but still some silver. 
The process for separating the zinc and lead was most 
interesting to watch, but quite beyond me to understand fully, 
still less to describe. My father, who revelled in machinery 
of any kind, spent the whole of this afternoon at the mine, 
but I had to go off and face a large Red Cross gathering, 
and speeches were never my strong point. Thank goodness 
the ladies did not expect much in that line! They were a 
most enthusiastic branch, and doing splendid work. One 
keen old lady and her two daughters had made one hundred 
and ten pairs of pyjamas for the hospitals in a fortnight, and 
they meant to keep up their record. Someone else cut 
out for them. : 
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After the Red Cross meeting one of the ladies motored 
me out to see a camel camp in the charge of an Afghan. 
These were all pack camels, not harnessed like those we 
had met on the road. They do very valuable transport work 
in that back country. A few specially trained camels from 
Egypt were sent to Australia during the war for the soldiers 
to learn how to manage them, or at least understand their 
little ways a bit, before having to tackle them in Egypt. I 
mounted a camel once in one of the training camps, and he 
promptly started to bolt—a most uncomfortable performance. 
Luckily it was near his dinner-hour, and his thoughts turned 
him towards his meal, otherwise I should certainly never 
have been able either to stop him or turn him. 

We had to say a regretful good-bye to Broken Hill that 
evening at 7 p.m. and catch the train to Adelaide, changing 
at the South Australian border at 4.30 the next morning. 
It is most unfortunate that the various States of the Common- 
wealth have different railway gauges, and a change of trains 
is necessary at the State borders. 

We arrived at Adelaide at 10 a.m. on Wednesday morn- 
ing, a week after our departure from Sydney, and we had 
another interesting and delightful week as the guests of the 
Governor of South Australia. Then on to Melbourne, where 
we broke our journey for a night at State Government House, 
and home again once more to Sydney. 


Mary Hornyoup 
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RAW RUBBER 


THE memories of a people so tolerant as our own are short, 
or Mr. Hoover’s recent pronouncements on rubber would 
have reminded us that, as Chairman of our Shipping Com- 
mission during the war, he held up 75 per cent. of the Argen- 
tine oats export, 90 per cent. of its maize export, and 
97 per cent. of its linseed export. Some of us remember 
the quite plausible reasons given for preferring U.S.A. oats, 
maize and linseed to Argentine ; and certainly the Argentine 
maize-shippers have not forgotten that their pre-war export 
of nearly 5,000,000 tons was reduced by 1918 to one 
. 666,000 tons—a figure reminiscent of the Mark of the 
east. 

The United States are so largely self-sufficient in most 
of the raw materials which other countries have to import, 
that they are peculiarly sensitive about the few which they 
are forced to import, e.g. rubber. In this case the shoe 
pinches badly because they consume nearly 75 per cent. 
of the world’s output of rubber, and the consumption is 
essentially a recent phenomenon. In the twelve months of 
1910 they consumed 40,000 tons ; to-day they are consuming 
40,000 tons a month. Indeed, rubber now stands fourth 
on the list of U.S.A. imports, and four-fifths of the import 
comes from Indo-China—from British and Dutch sources. 

What are the sins of our own people in the problem ? 
In 1919, when the average price of rubber had fallen below 
the actual cost of production on many plantations, the 
planters were obviously not encouraged to increase their 
planting. In 1921 things were so bad that there was a 
marked and perfectly natural decrease of planting, which 
meant that there must be a relatively smaller output of 
rubber from 1925 to 1930. For new plantations take about 
five years to come into bearing at all, and at least ten years 
before they come to maturity. So far as our planters are 
concerned, therefore, their dreadful losses four or five years 
ago must—from no fault of theirs or of the British Govern- 
ment—involve some relatively lean years for any greedy 
consumers of rubber. 

But there are two interesting points. The first is that 
the heavy cost of labour in the U.S.A. industry drove the 
rubber magnates to replace human labour by machines, and 
this resulted in such a lightening of costs as greatly to 
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increase sales; and this is the cause of the present trouble. 
But it is really worth emphasizing the fact that the cost 
of tyres in U.S.A., on the day on which Mr. Hoover raised his 
first war-cry, was only 46 per cent. of the cost before this 
machine development (twelve years ago). That is not 
all. Not only was the cost 54 per cent. lower, but the 
cord tyre produced under it has 300 per cent. mileage-wear 
over its predecessor ! 

The second point is that one would have thought, from 
Mr. Hoover’s language, that the British planters were 
monopolists who absolutely controlled the market, as the 
U.S.A. farmers controlled markets while Mr. Hoover was 
Chairman of the Shipping Board. So far from this being 
the case, more than half the area planted (over 3,120,000 »v. 
2,360,000 acres) and more than half the land in mature bear- 
ing (521,000 v. 395,000 tons)—accepting Mr. I. S. M. 
Renine’s figures for 1922, as the most pertinent for the 
actual output in 1925—have been entirely under non- 
British control—some of it, e.g. in Sumatra, ‘“‘ American.” 

The latter fact, no doubt, accounts for a significant 
silence about the sins of the “‘ Dutch” planters; but even 
if we restrict our view to the British and the Dutch outputs, 
there are still some interesting and pertinent details. In 
1923 the British export was 67 per cent. of the world output, 
and the Dutch was 16 per cent.; in 1924 our export was 
64 per cent., and the Dutch was 18 per cent. Thus the 
total British output had fallen by 67,000 tons—to 205,000, 
but the total Dutch export had risen by 73,000 tons— 
to 175,000; the total export, therefore, after all, had 
risen ! Indeed, the rise from all sources in Indo-China was 
17,000 tons. 

The suggestion of going back to wild rubber is merely 
reckless, for wild rubber cannot compete with the planta- 
tion product; feven if the latter is the more variable in 
vulcanizing and milling properties, it is also much the 
cleaner and the cheaper. Even before the war the wild 
rubber could not compete; it cost fully 6d.—perhaps one 
should say 13 cents—per pound more ; and since the war 
the average plantation yield has been probably 375 lb. 
per acre—with a capital cost of £50 an acre for laying out 
—with a total cost of not more than 13d. per pound. 

The four expeditions of the U.S.A. Crude Rubber Survey 
can, therefore, make no immediate change in the situation. 
Even wild rubber is not capable of being treated simply 
as an item of annual production; it can be dropped at 
a day’s notice nominally, but not practically. Still less 
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can it be taken up even at a year’s notice—practically. 
Rubber does not now come into the first half-dozen exports 
of Brazil; and the only possible alternatives are plantation 
rubber or synthetic rubber, and the latter would take two 
or three years to get on to the markets. 

For all practical purposes, then, wild rubber is out. of 
the question as a means of at once increasing the supply and 
lowering the price; and that means that the immediate 
future lies with the British plantations. But while British 
territory has yielded only 53 per cent. of the total export, 
it contains 70 per cent. of the total area under rubber ; and 
it is only from existing plantations that any serious relief 
of the situation can come much earlier than 1930. Suppose 
Mr. Churchill issued advice to the British planters on the 
lines of Mr. Hoover’s advice to the U.S.A. graingers ! 
What would the U.S.A. Press say about our Minister, our 
planters, and our nation ?—though rubber is not, like grain, 
a necessary of human life, and we have no discriminated 
against American, nor forced the Dutch to reduce their 
output by 97 per cent. 


L. W. 
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ART IN AMERICA A CENTURY AGO 


Ir is not easy to-day to realize the general conditions, 
the manners and customs of the United States a century 
ago. It is not that there is an absence of contemporary 
printed records; these are in fact extremely voluminous, 
mostly written by British visitors, and in nearly every case 
the object of violent and acrimonious protest from the 
Americans of the time. A century ago the United States 
were in the early stages of a kind of evolution which 
differed from any sort of evolution which had ever taken 
place in any other country. The inhabitants were for the 
most part British in tradition and instinct, but the “little 
differences’? which led to the Revolution in the late 
eighteenth century, and the war of 1812, left the Americans 
with very little love for the mother country. It was, 
therefore, particularly exasperating to be visited by their own 
cousins and to be held up to be criticized by them. Their 
sensitiveness to criticism amounted almost to an obsession. 
No traveller, with the best intentions in the world, could 
say the right thing, or could say it in the right way, and 
it must be admitted that a good many travellers just set 
down what they considered plain, unvarnished truths, and 
let them go at that. 

A century ago these frank books of travels in the United 
States had the American at a disadvantage; there were 
few literary men in the States who could take up the cudgels, 
and the defence largely fell on the newspapers. Journalism, 
like other things in the States, was in its immature stage 
of existence, and the newspaper man was on the constant 
lookout for something with which to feed the prejudices 
of the public. The New York Herald—long “the disgrace 
and the curse of the country ... entirely owned and 
conducted by foreigners ”—did not appear until 1835, but 
it had many early prototypes. The American suffered not 
only from the stranger within his gates, but also from the 
heavy artillery of the Hdinburgh and Quarterly reviews, 
which were long anti-American, and often scandalously so. 

The stupidity of this anti-American policy was keenly 
felt in Great Britain by those who realized not only that 
the Americans were of the same origin as ourselves, but 
that the mere force of circumstances would one day place 
the United States among the great nations of the earth. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, in the person of Christopher North, 
was one of the earliest of British literary men to realize 
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the senselessness of the very general anti-American feeling 
in this country. In Blackwood, of which he was editor, 
of December, 1824, he printed, under the title of ‘‘ A Summary 
View of America,” an extremely long article of 35 pages, 
which was in effect a running commentary on a book of 
that title recently issued in London. The article is signed 
with initials only, A.C., and the personality of the 
writer was unknown even to the editor. The bona fides of 
the writer were, however, good enough for Christopher 
North, and the article throughout bears evidence of 
intimate knowledge of the United States so far as they 
were then civilized. Christopher himself, in a preliminary 
note, declared that this review ‘‘ contains more new facts, 
more new reasonings, more new speculations of and con- 
cerning the United States of America, than have as yet 
appeared in any ten books (by themselves, books) upon 
that subject’’; and “‘ we fully participate ’’ in the writer’s 
feelings, “‘as to the folly and knavery of every writer, 
English or American, who libels either of these countries 
for the amusement of the other.” 

The only one of the many phases dealt with in the 
article which concerns us just now is that on “ The Fine 
Arts.” At the time, it seems, there were three regular 
annual art exhibitions throughout the whole of the United 
States, one at Philadelphia, one at Baltimore, “‘ and one, 
we believe, at New York.” The best painters were being 
starved out, “and the architects are starved out already.” 
Two anecdotes are related about T. Sully, English born, 
but one of the best painters in America—“ all America,” 
says the writer, “‘is boasting of Mr. Sully ”—who was very 
scurvily treated, first by the governors of a church at 
Philadelphia, and secondly by “‘a couple of high rank and 
fashion” in that same city. “‘ Gracious God!” exclaims 
the writer, “is genius to be so profanely trifled with 
as this—in America? If so, alas for the fine arts! 
Mr. Rembrandt Peale is another example. His ‘ Roman 
Daughter’ was a great picture. Yet he, too, is literally 
starving—or would be but for his friends.” 

In the. August number of Blackwood for the same year, 
there is a very interesting general review of the state of 
the fine arts in North America, signed A. B., concerning 
whose identity Messrs. Blackwood to-day are unable to 
furnish any clue ‘“‘as the early records of the magazine are 
very fragmentary and contain no reference to this article 
or its writer.”’ There can, however, be no doubt that the 
A.B. of Blackwood is identical with the A. B.C. who wrote 
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two still more remarkable articles on the subject of 
American artists in the New Monthly Magazine of July 
and August 1826, for he expressly claims, on page 150 of 
his second article, to have written the Blackwood paper. 
These three papers form a very valuable chapter in the 
early history of art in America, and would be worth 
reprinting in any comprehensive history of that subject. 
They are not referred to in Mr. Frank H. Chase’s 
Bibliography of American Art and Artists before 1835, printed 
as an Appendix to the 1918 edition of William Dunlap’s 
comprehensive if discursive History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Arts and Design in the United States, originally issued 
in 1834. 

It will be convenient to consider the three articles 
together, first pointing out, however, that in the Blackwood 
article the writer described the fine arts generally as 
“neglected by the Americans” except in the department 
of painting: “In this the Americans have made a sur- 
prising proficiency ; surprising, not only by comparison with 
what they have done in every other department; but 
surprising (if we consider their numbers, infancy and want 
of encouragement) when compared with what we ourselves 
have done, or any other people, during the same period. 
But then, the most celebrated of these American painters 
have been educated in this country [England]; and some 
of them have been born here.” But whether born in 
England or in America, these artists were in any case 
British-born subjects, and several of them—West, Copley, 
and Gilbert Stuart for instance—were living in England 
at the outbreak of hostilities, and were living here until 
the declaration of peace. 

The writer’s instinct in art matters is quite remarkable, 
and far in advance of his time. In most cases his judgment 
is as true to-day as it was a hundred years ago. He does 
not overpraise John Singleton Copley, and claims that, 
while he left “‘a few very good, firm, sober, substantial 
portraits’ behind him in Massachusetts (he was born at 
Boston) his “capital pictures” were the outcome of his 
residence in England. Benjamin West (born at Springfield, 
Pennsylvania), who succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
President of the Royal Academy, and who was patronized 
by George III for forty years, was “not a great painter ”’ : 
“his drawings were enough to immortalize anybody, they 
were full of thought, and full of power, and built of truth, 
but his paintings were very bad.” West is charged with 
having stolen figures from Domenichino and from Raphael’s 
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cartoons, and it is asserted that, while he had magnificent 
ideas, he never knew how to express them with colour. 
The writer claimed to have seen every good picture that 
West painted, but confessed that he would rather have 
his drawings of ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse” and “ Moses 
Smiting the Rock,” than “all his pictures together.” As 
to who was the greatest of the American painters in 1826, 
the writer seems to hesitate between two: Gilbert Stuart 
(which he spells Stewart) and Thomas Sully. There 
would be no hesitation in the matter to-day, for un- 
doubtedly Stuart stands head and shoulders above all the 
others; he had his limitations, he had his own style, he 
followed no one and had no followers. His English por- 
traits, said one of his recent critics, might have been painted 
by Gainsborough and Romney, and, we may add, particularly 
Hoppner, but his American portraits could only have been 
painted by Stuart. Monographs on both Stuart and Sully 
have appeared in recent times—and one on a “heroic ” 
scale is in preparation on Stuart—and that on Sully places 
over 2,600 portraits and subject paintings to his credit. 
Stuart died in 1828 at the age of 73 and Sully in 1872, 
nearly 90 years of age. Our author tells us in 1826 that 
Stuart is “an old man : but, old as he is, take him altogether, 
he has no superior among the portrait painters of our age.” 
Thomas Sully is, not inaptly, described as “ the Sir Thomas 
Lawrence of America,” and especially was he considered 
as ‘“‘a very beautiful painter of women.” 

The reputations of both Stuart and Sully have increased 
with the advancing years, and as much as £10,000 is not 
a high price to-day for a fine portrait by Gilbert Stuart. 
In some cases the judgments of 1826 have not been entirely 
endorsed by posterity, and with this the change in tastes for 
pictures has something to do. John Trumbull (1756-1843), 
who, like Stuart, studied under Benjamin West, was 
primarily a historical painter after the manner of West, 
and these pictures do not create great excitement to-day. 
His portraits, we are told, “are good—very good, but 
rather old-fashioned, rather late in the day, not showy 
enough to please the shop-keeping spirit of our age, nor 
the milliners, who, to judge by what I see, must be the 
chief patrons of the art with you.” Washington Allston 
(1779-1843), a native of South Carolina, and accomplished 
in many ways—he wrote poems and a novel—is another 
artist who has receded into the background. Our author 
devoted more space to him than to any other. His 
historical and scriptural pictures were highly esteemed in 
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his own day and for long after his death: “ He is regarded 
with you, and, of course, here in America, as one of the 
best painters alive”; and, again, “I consider Allston as 
one of the greatest living painters. I know of no other 
artist who combines so many great qualities. It is difficult 
to say where we should bestow the greatest praise after 
considering a picture of his—you are in doubt which is the 
most excellent, the drawing, the character, the effect, the 
tone, or the colour.” The most recent verdict, and that 
by an American critic, is that Allston ‘‘ was an aspiration 
rather than a consummation,” and that “his art had too 
little basis in nature and too little skill in representation.” 
In the second of his two letters (August 1826) on 
painters and painting in America, our anonymous critic 
passes judgment on some of the other painters. John 
Wesley Jarvis (1780-1834) is one of these—an Englishman 
by birth, who developed from coach-painting into portrait 
painting. After some amusing professional anecdotes con- 
cerning Jarvis, he is declared “a chief among portrait 
painters.” Dunlap, the historian of American art, describes 
him as an artist of astonishing powers, but “‘ unfortunately 
of the most depraved habits.” He is to-day an “ un- 
boomed” American artist, possibly because really fine 
examples of his portraiture are extremely rare. The 
Peales, one of the most remarkable families of painters 
in the history of art in America or elsewhere, are dealt 
with briefly in a single paragraph. Charles Wilson Peale 
(1741-1827), “‘old Mr. Peale,” the founder of the Phila- 
delphia Museum, was a saddler by trade, but took up 
painting and studied under West and Copley. There were 
“five or six Peales here, every one of whom is an artist 
in some way or other.” ‘“ Old Mr. Peale” is described as 
“one of the best men that God ever made, though he will 
paint portraits with a chisel, and marry a fifth or sixth 
wife every few years, and outlive all the rest of the world.” 
He was fortunate in having in 1772 painted the first 
important portrait of Washington, and many of the dis- 
tinguished officers in the Revolutionary War sat to him. 
The greatest of all the Peales was C. W. Peale’s son, 
Rembrandt Peale (1778-1860) who is described as “‘ remark- 
able for the dignity and sublimity of his heads . . . and for 
qualities which, at some period or other, must make his 
country proud of him.” Rembrandt Peale, like his father, 
obtained a good deal of publicity from his Washington 
portraits, of which the number is legion, some of which, 
again like those of his father, fetch very high prices when 
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they occur for sale. Charles R. Leslie, the friend and 
biographer of Constable, and Gilbert Stuart Newton (nephew 
of Gilbert Stuart), whose portrait of Sir Walter Scott “is 
one of the best things of our age” are both dealt with, 
but their art was English rather than American, and need 
not detain us. 

Some of the other artists dealt with by A. B. C. are familiar 
only to those who have made a special study of American 
painting. John Vanderlyn (1776-1852), born in America 
and studied in France, is described as ‘‘a noble artist in 
the historical department : half spoilt by the French school, 
in which he studied some years ago and acquired a con- 
siderable reputation ” ; his portraits—he painted Madison, 
Monroe, Washington, Calhoun and Jackson—are now keenly 
sought after by American museums and collectors, as are 
also those of S. F. B. Morse (1791-1872), a pupil of West, 
who died full of honours and rewards, not, however, because 
of his paintings, but because in 1832 he conceived the idea 
of a magnetic telegraph. Curiously enough it was another 
American painter, Robert Fulton (1765-1815), also a pupil 
of Benjamin West, whose fame rests not on his pictures, 
but on his having invented the steamboat. A. B.C. tells some 
interesting anecdotes concerning Robert Sully, a nephew 
of the more famous Thomas Sully, and William E. West 
(1787-1857), a Kentucky man unrelated to Benjamin 
West, P.R.A., who acquired a “snug fortune by making 
portraits in America.” There is not a line about W. E. 
West in Bryan’s “ Dictionary,” though A. B.C. declares that 
he executed the best portrait of Lord Byron “ever painted 
or made,” and for which he refused 600 guineas in Paris. 
Chester Harding (1792-1866) and a certain Bowman are 
also dealt with by A.B.C. The former, we gather from 
another source, achieved enough celebrity as a portrait 
painter in Boston to be the subject of what was called 
“the Harding craze.” A.B.C. describes him as “a most 
powerful head maker, distinguished for solidity and great 
resemblance in his portraits. He has improved wonder- 
fully by his trip to London, and will be sure to improve 
with every trial of his art.’ In his earlier article in Black- 
wood of August 1824, the same writer gave a good many 
details of Chester Harding which do not appear in his 
later paper. To Bowman, who does not figure in any 
of the art dictionaries, and to whom the editors of the 
new edition of Dunlap’s History devote only two or three 
indefinite lines, A. B.C. gives a very interesting page. He 
describes him as “another head-maker [i.e. a painter of 
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head and shoulder portraits] of great industry and much 
cleverness,’ and mentions a portrait by him, at Mr. 
Pettigrew’s, of Thomas Taylor the Platonist “‘ which had the 
look of an old master ’’—a portrait which seems to have 
got lost. Hurried mention is also made of a few stars: 
Mr. Ingham “ from Ireland,” Dunlap, Charles Frazer, Wall, 
a landscape painter in water colours, Neagle, Eickholtz, “a 
tin man who makes heads in a superior way,” Otis, Jane 
Stuart, King, and Inman—“ Enough. I could mention to 
you some five or six hundred portrait painters of America ; 
but I forbear.” 

It will be gathered from these interesting and un- 
conventional papers of a century ago, that if portrait 
painting, and the many phases of art, were badly paid, and 
if its professors were on the verge of starvation, they were 
at all events starving in goodly numbers and in a good 
cause. That the portrait painters were badly paid, and that 
their sitters were difficult to deal with and exacting in their 
requirements, there can be no possible doubt; for many 
of those who sat for their portraits were men and women 
who had made money with very little aid from education— 
circumstances and conditions not peculiar to the United 
States. In none of these articles of a century ago is there 
any suggestion of art collecting in the United States—of 
the formation of public or private collections of pictures 
and other objects of art. There were, indeed, two or three 
private museums, such as that of Charles Wilson Peale at 
Philadelphia, but these were mostly nondescript gatherings 
of odds and ends such as were many of our early museums 
in London. The art collector as we know him to-day, 
apparently did not come into existence until the century 
was fairly well advanced. We get an early glimpse of him 
in G. P. Putnam’s American Facts, 1845, a very interesting 
book by an accomplished American publisher. From this 
source we learn that “although there are no very extensive 
public and private galleries of art in the United States, 
a large number of separate works will be found scattered 
in various parts of the country, the aggregate of which 
would tell much for the growing taste of the public.” The 
collection—and one wonders what has become of it—of 
Robert Gilmore of Baltimore, was one of the largest and 
most valuable in the country: he had “ undoubted” 
specimens by Dutch, Flemish, and English masters; Dr. 
Hosack, Luman Reed, and many other New York merchant 
princes, notably James Lenox, to whom there is an 
.Imperishable monument in the form of a library and art 
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gallery in New York, and E. L. Carey, the Philadelphia 
publisher, are noticed as being among the patrons of art, 
and to their credit be it added they were all patrons of 
native artists. 

The origin and development of art collecting in the 
United States would form a very fascinating study, and it 
may be said that no other country in the world has ever 
made such rapid progress—and no country seemed so far 
from possessing, as did the United States a century ago, 
the magnificent public and private art galleries and museums 
of which it is to-day so justly proud. 

W. 
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A BRITISH SOLDIER IN EAST AFRICA 


Tue public memory is short, the war itself is almost for- 
gotten, and it is not surprising that the sudden death of 
a gallant and distinguished officer a few years after the 
end of the Great War attracts little notice. A run to catch 
an omnibus, the bursting of a blood-vessel, probably 
weakened by the vicissitudes of forty years’ arduous labour 
in the service of his country, an obituary notice in The Times 
of less length than that accorded to a politician who may 
have done as much harm as good, and the grave closes 
over the public memory of a self-sacrificing soldier whose 
one thought has ever been to serve his country. But such 
men surely deserve to be remembered not only by those 
relatives and friends to whom hope stretches out a tremulous 
hand beyond the grave and death, but by a grateful country. 

Such was the end of the life of one of the most gallant 
officers who ever drew sword, when General Sir Michael 
Tighe passed away suddenly a few short months ago. His 
erect form, piercing eyes, and determined features were 
indications of the man of whom R. L. Stevenson might 
have written, ‘“‘ You carry away with you a memory of the 
man himself ; it is as though you had touched a loyal hand, 
and looked into brave eyes, and made a noble friend.” 
Those who are interested in military history will find his 
name in the records of nearly forty years ago, when he 
gained the Distinguished Service Order in the Burmese War 
for gallant conduct in charging with fifty mounted infantry 
five hundred Karens, an important minor action which 
brought a small campaign to a successful conclusion. 

A few years later Captain Tighe was in East Africa 
with the Mombasa Field Force in the campaign against 
the rebel Mubarak, and we read of him making night 
marches and night attacks in the very same country where 
he was to bear so distinguished a part in the Great War, 
twenty years afterwards. In the following year the 
expedition against the Soudanese mutineers found him again 
on active service in Africa with his regiment, the 27th Bombay 
Infantry, a famous Baluch corps. He took also an active 
part in war in Asia. It was with a force comprising two 
hundred and fifty rifles of this regiment, some sappers and 
miners, and two guns of a mountain battery, that Major 
Tighe, on December 20, 1901, attacked and took by storm 
Nodiz Fort in the Makran province of Baluchistan, after 
overcoming the determined resistance of a brave enemy. 
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The events in which Michael Tighe had taken part, his 
experience of arduous service in many lands, from the 
equatorial regions of Africa to the barren solitudes of the 
North-West Frontier of India, had well fitted him for 
the task he was to undertake when, in April 1915, he was 
appointed to command the troops in East Africa. He was 
then a brigadier-general, but was given the rank of major- 
general on his appointment in Africa. Inured to war in 
many lands and in all climates, accustomed to hard work 
and energetic action not only in war but in his favourite 
sport of big-game hunting, no fitter choice could have been 
made at a time when the spirits of the troops were depressed 
by failure. A brave and daring leader of men, his was the 
character to inspire the troops under his command to 
make those efforts which were essential to success. An 
officer who was present with him under heavy machine-gun 
fire at Tanga said that this British general was the bravest 
man he had ever seen, walking about calmly and un- 
concernedly with the bullets pitting the ground all 
round him. 

In the preceding November the British attack on Tanga 
had failed disastrously ; the Germans had been able to 
take the offensive, and had invaded British territory, 
occupying Taveta and pushing out towards Voi, the im- 
portant junction of the branch line to Taveta with the 
Uganda Railway. More than this, they threatened the 
railway at many points between that junction, about Tsavo 
on the Athi plains, and even Nairobi itself. The six 
hundred miles of railway was vital and its defence had, 
therefore, to be the first consideration. The British 
frontier marched with that of German East Africa from 
Wanga to Ruwenzori, a distance of seven hundred miles 
of plain, swamp, and almost impenetrable forest. In these 
wild and remote regions, where in normal times no sounds 
save those of nature strike upon the ear, but which were 
now to resound with the clash of arms, not only the hostility 
of man but the forces of nature had to be encountered 
and overcome. While the physical features of the country 
rendered difficult the movement and supply of troops, the 
climate varied from the tropical heat of the coastal region 
and the low country to sweltering jungles, and up to the 
eternal snows of Kilimanjaro. It included the waters of 
the great Lake Victoria Nyanza, on which the explorer 
Speke had been the first European to set eyes nearly sixty 
years before; the Athi plains, where the infamous man- 
eaters of Tsavo had been destroyed; and dense forests 
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infested by wild beasts which were ever ready to devour 
the killed and wounded. For the defence of this frontier 
the British general had few troops, amounting to less than 
six thousand bayonets, while he was opposed to an able 
and enterprising enemy, General von Lettowe Vorbeck, who 
had sixteen thousand men, and was well supplied with guns 
and machine guns; the German white troops alone numbered 
two thousand. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that there is no more 
difficult task than to defend a long line with few troops 
against an enemy who has even an equal force. The 
defenders have to be ubiquitous, for they may be attacked 
at any point. The attackers have the advantage of being 
able to concentrate, and can choose their own time and 
point of attack. In the circumstances it was impossible 
for General Tighe to do more than maintain an active 
defence of the frontier and especially of the Uganda Railway, 
a task he accomplished with complete success, while at the 
same time preparing for the offensive to be undertaken 
when sufficient reinforcements had been sent for that 
purpose. As General Smuts, who later succeeded him, 
wrote: “‘ The enemy occupied a considerable tract of British 
territory. At Taveta they had established a large en- 
trenched camp, with an advanced position at Salaita, an 
entrenched camp at Serengeti, and an outpost at Mbuyuni, the 
latter thirteen and seventeen miles respectively from Taveta. 
At Kasigau they maintained a garrison of from five hundred 
to six hundred rifles with the object of delaying our concen- 
tration by blowing up the Uganda Railway. Their numerous 
attempts to accomplish this end were uniformly futile. 
In the coastal area they maintained a considerable garrison 
on the Umba River, and actively patrolled thence to the 
vicinity of the Uganda Railway. At numerous points 
throughout the six hundred miles of land frontier the 
opposing troops were in touch, and the result was that 
General Tighe had to disseminate widely his small force, 
and was unable to keep any large reserve in hand to meet 
a sudden call. In spite of the fact that he was to be 
constantly on the watch for the next move of his active 
and enterprising foe, General Tighe kept steadily before 
him the necessity of doing all in his power to prepare the 
way for the eventual offensive movement. With this end 
in view he organized such of his infantry as could be spared 
for active operations into the Ist and 2nd East African 
Brigades, acting on the Taveta and Longedo lines respec- 
tively, and proceeded to develop the organization of the 
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whole force into two divisions and line of communication 
troops.” 

By these measures General Tighe succeeded not only in 
frustrating all the attempts of the enemy on the Uganda 
Railway and all their efforts to extend their invasion of 
British territory, but he made such thorough preparations 
for the offensive operations that General Smuts, who 
arrived to take command in February 1916, wrote in his 
despatch: ‘‘ I cannot speak too highly of all the preliminary 
work done by General Tighe in the direction of organization 
and preparation for offensive measures. They left me free 
on arrival to devote my whole energies to active operations, 
and I take this opportunity of placing on record my 
appreciation of the fact that the success of those operations 
is in a large measure due to General Tighe’s foresight and 
energy in paving the way for the expected reinforcements.” 

It was indeed hard that the man who had borne the 
heat and burthen of the day, and to whom his successor 
paid this generous tribute, should not have had the honour 
of continuing to direct the campaign for which he had 
prepared and of reaping the fruits of his labours. The 
reinforcements referred to by General Smuts consisted 
mainly of South African troops, and it is not difficult to 
understand that the British Government were obliged for 
political reasons to appoint a political general to carry on 
the war. The new general adhered to the main plan 
devised by General Tighe for the occupation of Kilimanjaro, 
while the latter continued to serve for some weeks under 
his successor, and in March commanded the troops in the 
successful action at Latema Nek and the subsequent dashing 
pursuit through the forest which resulted in the expulsion 
of the enemy from the Taveta District. 

For his services in East Africa, General Tighe was 
promoted major-general, was made a K.C.M.G., and was 
later created Knight Commander of the Bath. He was 
recalled from Africa in April 1916, and hoped for another 
active command in one of the theatres of war, but instead 
found himself made Inspector of Infantry in India. Neither 
this appointment, for which he was kept waiting some 
months, nor the unwarlike atmosphere of Simla, suited his. 
ardent nature, but reacted upon his health, and he had to 
be invalided home in August of the same year. He returned 
to India early in 1917, and was employed as Commander 
of the Poona area and in the Afghan War of 1919. It was 
while in command at Poona that he was severely injured 
by a tiger which he had wounded and followed, and from 
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which only his nerve and resource enabled him to escape 
with his life. In 1920, after promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, he came home on retirement, and it is 
sad that he should have lived only five years to enjoy his 
well-earned rest. In the history of our Empire we look 
back through the vista of time and see such men, cast in 
a heroic mould which seems strangely different from that 
of the ignoble types too often prominent in public and 
especially in political life. They are the instruments of fate, 
doing their duty to the best of their ability with no thought 
of self, seeing little beyond the present, yet working all 
unconsciously for the future in the service of their country. 
Ave atque Vale ! 


R. G. Burton 
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PIERRE CAUCHON 


HvUMAN vanity is such that men have been known to commit 
crimes in order to attain notoriety. To be unknown, a 
nonentity, is intolerable to them; at any cost they must 
be distinguished from the common herd, and, failing West- 
minster Abbey, Madame Tussaud’s shall keep their memory 
green. Certainly the great rogues and sinners of the past 
are as little likely to be forgotten as the noblest benefactors 
ofthe race. Judas is as immortal as St. Peter ; Alexander VI 
is the best known of the popes; and Titus Oates and Judge 
Jeffreys will be remembered when many immeasurably 
better people have passed into oblivion. William Rufus 
perhaps has been denied his rightful eminence in the gloomy 
record. When he died there was no question in the public 
mind as to his damnation, for there were none of those baffling 
inconsistencies in his character which confound the critic. 
No Mass was said, no church bell was rung. William the 
Red was inevitably and very properly damned, and no 
excuse was advanced for him in the kindliest quarter (vide 
Freeman in loc.). 

Pierre Cauchon played the scurviest part with regard to 
the noble Jeanne d’Arc and is generally execrated, but what 
degree of blame really attaches to him is a question not so 
easily answered as one might suppose. As Lenin may escape 
before a higher tribunal because he only carried into effect 
principles which he honestly believed (?) were for the benefit 
of the world (sic), so Cauchon, who was a typical product of 
his day and perhaps representative of his order, might be 
genuinely astonished to find himself numbered among the 
black-hearted scoundrels of history. ‘‘ Nous apprecions trop 
souvent des actes et des evenements accomplis en période presque 
barbare encore . . . avec les idées de notre civilisation actuelle, 
et sans tenir compte suffisamment du travail gigantesque accompli 
depuis prés de cing siécles”’ (Sarrazin). The conscience 
itself, as has been seen in many notorious instances, may 
be a mistaken guide unless it has been instructed and 
enlightened. 

Pierre seems to have been born at Rheims about 1371 
of a gentle family bearing for arms a griffin on a gold field, 
Remy Cauchon, his father, having three children, Pierre, 
Jacques, and a daughter Jeanne. Against this conclusion 
must, however, be set the fact that Pierre undoubtedly bore 
gules & fesse argent between three escallop shells or, and if 
he was the son of Remy, he must have changed his shield 
on becoming a bishop—which seems very unlikely. _ 
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Whatever his origin, Pierre possessed great natural 
gifts, and was driven upon his upward path by an absorbing 
and unscrupulous ambition. He became a Master of Arts 
and Doctor in Theology of Paris, and his learning and repu- 
tation secured for him in 1403, when he was already a 
Canon of Chalons, the rectorship of the University. Cauchon, 
however, looked neither to academic nor ecclesiastical 
quarters for the realization of his ambitions, and early 
turned his attention, like Wolsey and Talleyrand, to the 
even wider field of politics. He was entrusted on many 
occasions with difficult diplomatic negotiations, and con- 
ducted them with such skill and energy that his reputation 
was soon firmly established. 

In 1409, at the age of thirty-eight, he was made Canon 
of Rheims, to which was added a prebendal stall at Beauvais. 
Implicated in the quarrel of the Bourguignons and d’Armag- 
nacs, the triumph of the latter in September 1413 involved 
Cauchon’s banishment from Paris. The Duke of Bedford, 
however, was not slow to recognize a valuable agent, and 
sent him to the Council of Coutance as his ambassador. 
It was in 1415 that Henry V captured Harfleur, invaded 
France and won the great victory of Agincourt. The 
English, after a six months’ siege, captured Rouen, and in 
1420 occupied Paris itself; and Cauchon, already Arch- 
deacon of Chartres, and Canon of Rheims, Chartres and 
Ch4lons, attaching himself to their fortunes with the greatest 
enthusiasm, was rewarded in 1420 with the bishopric of 
Beauvais. We read that he arrived barefooted, accom- 
panied by Louis de Luxembourg, afterwards Archbishop 
of Rouen, and by the Bishop of Ely, and was received with 
great ceremony, the keys of the city being presented to him. 
The bishopric carried with it the barony of Beauvais, which 
numbered him among the six ecclesiastical peers of France. 

The inhabitants of Beauvais shortly afterwards return- 
ing to their allegiance to the French king, Cauchon found it 
necessary to transfer his residence to Rouen. 

Joan the Maid raised the siege of Orleans on May 8, 
1429, and though we read of Cauchon carrying the sacra- 
ment in procession through Rheims in the same month, the 
approach of the triumphant French army compelled him 
to return in haste to the protection of the English leopards 
at Rouen. The Duke of Bedford ruled there in the name 
of his brother, Henry V, and endeavoured by application 
to the Pope to procure for his devoted and valuable servant 
the great object of his ambition, viz. the archbishopric of 
Rouen, but in vain. 
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When Jeanne was at last captured under the walls of 
Compiégne on May 24, 1430, by the Burgundians, Cauchon 
was sent there to demand the delivery of the prisoner taken 
within his ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the English obtained 
the custody of their dreaded enemy for a ransom of ten 
thousand livres. The English now looked to the Bishop 
of Beauvais to destroy the religious glamour surrounding 
the heroine, counteract her preposterous claim to divine 
guidance, and to make clear to all the world that she was 
merely an impostor or an expert in black magic. Cauchon 
concentrated all his great talents to this end, some would 
say as a loyal Churchman voicing the orthodox opinions 
of his day, but others as a candidate for the vacant arch- 
bishopric straining every nerve to placate the all-powerful 
English. The sittings of the court were held in the old 
chateau of Rouen, the president staying during the trial 
as a guest of the curé of St. Nicholas, one Jean Rubé. 

The Maid, barely nineteen and unassisted by counsel, 
in her boy’s clothes, sat in the midst of the most eminent 
and learned assessors who. could be assembled, and before 
a president who was fully determined to bring her to the 
stake. Sharing with St. Francis of Assisi the honour of 
being the most lovable and transparently sincere of all the 
saints upon the golden roll of the Church, there is perhaps 
no more touching and wistful figure in history. 

The trial began on Wednesday, February 21, 1431, at 
eight in the morning before forty-two assessors, together 
with representatives of the University of Paris. Jeanne 
explained that she first heard voices from the other world 
when she was thirteen, at midday in her father’s garden. 
They told her that “God had great pity on the kingdom 
of France,” as well He might have in the utter desolation 
and misery which many years of war had brought upon it. 
We have seen something of the horrors of war, and should 
be in a position to realize the terrors of an invasion in the 
Middle Ages. We read of the Black Prince sacking Limoges 
and lying at ease in a litter while he watched hundreds of 
shrieking women and little children put to death, and of 
many other instances of the utmost barbarity. In these 
days Joan would no doubt be recognized as a very powerful 
clairvoyant and clairaudient “‘ medium,”’ but in the fifteenth 
century she was a witch and emissary of Satan. Her very 
psychic gifts were damning evidence of her diabolic origin, 
and, strange as it may seem to us, nothing was more con- 
clusive of her evil genius than her habit of wearing man’s 
apparel. The girl’s own explanation of the fact was natural 
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and quite reasonable. It was the will of the Lord Himself, 
she said, that she, while living in camps and moving among 
the rough soldiery, should wear the doublet and hose which 
protected her modesty. But it was a return to the men’s 
clothing in her prison cell after once having discarded it 
that eventually brought her to the flames. Jeanne’s in- 
tuition was able to detect the hostile spirit of Cauchon, and 
her last words to him on May 30th, the day of her death, 
were: “‘ Bishop, I die through you!” She admitted that 
her guardian spirits visited her in her dungeon each day 
after the rising of the court, and counselled her as to her 
attitude and replies. 

*** Answer boldly,’ they say,” she repeated, and address- 
ing the president: “You say you are my judge. Take 
care what you are doing, for in truth I am sent by God, and 
you place yourself in great danger.” 

Questioned as to her “‘ Voices ”’ : 

“Tt is the voice of St. Catherine and St. Margaret I 
hear,” she said. ‘‘ Their faces are adorned with beautiful 
crowns, very rich and precious. ... I saw them with my 
bodily eyes (not subjectively in a vision or trance) as well 
as I see you!” (wde T. Douglas Murray, Jeanne d’ Arc, 
p. 29 and elsewhere). 

There were six public and nine private examinations, 
and more details were elicited about the mysterious visitants. 

“Do you call them, or do they come without being 
called ? ’? asked the court. 

“They often come without being called; and at other 
times, if they do not come soon, I pray our Lord to send 
them, before the raising of the Siege of Orleans, and every 
day since. When they speak to me, they call me often, 
‘ Jeanne the Maid, daughter of God.’ ” 

The articles of indictment assert that Jeanne “had in- 
voked demons and evil spirits, consulted them, associated 
with them, had made and had with them compacts, treaties 
and conventions ”’ (Articles II). That she had had made 
for her a man’s dress: “Jeanne rejecting and abandoning 
women’s clothing, her hair cut around like a young coxcomb, 
took shirt, breeches, doublet, with hose joined together and 
fastened by twenty points, long leggings laced on the out- 
side, spurs, sword, dagger, breastplate and lance in fashion of 
a man of war, affirming that in this she was executing the 
order of God ” (Article XII). 

The judge pointed out to her that as a young and ignorant 
girl she might well be mistaken as to the identity of super- 
natural visitors and the lawfulness of their behests, and 
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invited her to submit the matter humbly to the judgment 
of the assembled learned doctors of the Church. Joan 
perceived, however, at once that this was to deny her whole 
contention, and appealed to the Pope and to a General 
Council, i.e. to the Council then sitting at Bale. Cauchon, 
seeing in this suggestion the probable escape of his prey, 
cried out in great irritation : 

‘Hold your tongue, in the devil’s name!” and told the 
scribe to be careful to make no note of her appeal. (Testi- 
mony of Yzambard de la Pierre, quoted by Murray, p. 163.) 

Nothing could be more striking than the marvellous 
skill with which she evaded the snares set for her feet by 
the subtle Churchmen, and when all else failed, she repeatedly 
fell back upon the position : 

““T refer me to God.” 

“Tf the Church militant tells you that your revela- 
tions are illusions or diabolic things, will you defer to the 
Church ?” 

This was the most difficult question to answer, and placed 
her in a dilemma. To insist on the infallibility of her own 
private judgment was the essence of Protestantism, and in 
a country girl who could not even read and write the most 
unwarrantable presumption. And yet to acquiesce in the 
Church’s judgment on the matter was to deny the truth of 
her most certain and assured convictions. 

“TI will defer to God,” she replied, ‘‘ whose command- 
ment I always do. I know well that that which is contained 
in my case has come to me by the commandment of God: 
what I affirm is that I have acted by the order of God; 
it is impossible for me to say otherwise. In case the Church 
should prescribe the contrary, I should not refer to anyone 
in the world, but to God alone.” 

“* Have your voices, then, commanded you not to submit 
yourself to the Church militant, which is on earth, nor to 
its decision ? ” asked the court. 

A simple affirmative would have been fatal to her, and 
in the opinion of her judges have been incontrovertible 
evidence that the “‘ Voices” were of Satanic origin. A 
negative would have at once been answered by : 

“Then obey the Church as a Christian should, and agree 
that you have been misled.” 

Joan replied : 

“T answer nothing from my own head: what I answer 
is by command of my Voices: they do not order me to 
disobey the Church, but God must be served first.” So 
very skilfully she avoided the difficulty. 
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The English were determined that the witch who had 
stirred the superstitions of the French to such victorious 
frenzy should not escape. The Earl of Warwick is reported 
to have said : 

“The King would not for anything in the world that 
she should die a natural death: she had cost too dear for 
that. He had bought her dear, and he did not wish her to 
die except by justice and the fire.” 

The realization of Cauchon’s own ambitions depended 
upon his pleasing the all-powerful English, but he was 
anxious that some semblance of decency might appear 
in his proceedings. 

““* We,’ the bishop did begin to speak to Jeanne,” says 
Pierre in his record—‘‘‘ we told her that we were come to see 
her in a friendly and charitable way—this admonition we 
address to her for her salvation . . . we can see to what 
peril she doth expose herself in this case. It is this peril 
which we seek to avoid for her with all the power of our 
affection.’ ”’ 

On May 9th Joan was taken into the old tower—still 
standing—and shown the instruments of torture and 
threatened with their application. Two assessors, Aubert 
Morel and Thomas de Courcelles, advised that she should 
be tortured forthwith, and it is the one point in Cauchon’s 
favour that this was not done. 

Sentence was pronounced on May 24th outside the Abbey 
of St. Ouen at Rouen, before, among others, Henry, Cardinal 
of England, and the Bishop of Norwich, and, in spite of a 
belated consent to submit to the ruling of the Church, 
Joan was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, “‘ with the 
bread of sorrow and water of affliction.”” She was removed 
to her cell, and exchanged her boy’s dress for woman’s 
clothing. 

Remorse quickly followed. Joan’s ‘‘ Voices” upbraided 
her for disowning their royal origin. ‘“‘ God sent me word 
by St. Catherine and St. Margaret of the great pity it is, 
this treason to which I have consented, to abjure and recant 
in order to save my life!” 

Surrounded by archers who never left her, the poor 
girl, for her own protection, returned to her male garments— 
in the eyes of her judges a heinous offence—and they declared 
her a relapsed heretic, and handed her over to the secular 
powers to be burned. 

“We declare that thou: must be abandoned, and that 
we do abandon thee to the secular authority, as a member 
of Satan, separate from the Church, infected with the leprosy 
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of heresy, in order that thou mayest not corrupt also the 


_ other members of Christ.” 


So this learned body of bishops and abbots, inquisitors 
and representatives of the University of Paris addressed the 
sweetest of the saints, she whom a later generation has 
canonized and inscribed upon her immortal roll of honour. 
What an example it is of man’s utter incapacity to estimate 
aright the character of his fellow-man! What a warning 
: those who, in their zealous service of the Church, forget 

od ! 

Cauchon was by no means a bishop only in name, nor 
an irreligious person, but his very Churchmanship in that 
dark age was a snare to his soul, and however his conscience 
may have troubled him for the cruelty of the way in which 
he hounded a poor girl of nineteen to her horrid death, he 
probably was quite easy in his mind as to the destruction 
of the dangerous heretic Jeanne d’Arc. 

“IT appeal to God, the great Judge, for the evils and 
injustice done me!” cried the weeping girl. ‘‘ Bishop, I die 
through you!” 

** Ah, Jeanne,” Cauchon replied, “‘ have patience. You 
die because you have not kept what you promised us, and 
for having returned to your first evil doing.” 

** Alas!” she answered, “ if you had put me in the prisons 
of the Church courts, and given me into the hands of 
competent and suitable ecclesiastical guardians, this would 
not have happened. For this I summon you before 
God !” 

The trial being finished, as Cauchon came forth he said 
triumphantly in English to the crowd of soldiers who stood 
awaiting the final sentence : 

** Farewell ; be of good cheer. It is done.” 

Another testifies that he heard the bishop, after Joan’s 
resumption of a man’s dress, say exultingly to the Earl of 
Warwick : 

She is caught this time!” 

It seems impossible to acquit Cauchon of a persistent 
determination that the trial should end in one way only, 
and that by hook or by crook he would bring about the 
execution of the Maid, and a viler murder is not written 
in the annals of crime since gloomy Calvary. Set upon a 
stage so high above the faggots that the very executioner 
protested against the unusual cruelty, Jeanne stood clasping 
to her breast a cross, made for her in haste by a pitying 
onlooker, and as the flames rose and the smoke hid her 
from sight, she cried aloud the holy name of Jesus until the 
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whole market square rang with it, and the executioner 
turned away muttering in dismay : 

‘“* We are lost. We have burned a saint!” 

We find the Right Reverend Bishop on the day follow- 
ing the execution celebrating in the Cathedral the Messe 
du Sacrament. In 1432 he was translated to the Bishopric 
of Lisieux, but in spite of his great services to the English 
his principal ambition, the Archbishopric of Rouen, eluded 
him. Hugues d’Orges was elected by the chapter to that 
throne, and when he died in 1446, Bedford, Cauchon’s 
patron, had also died, and Pierre was passed over again. 
The new Bishop of Lisieux, however, was far from confining 
his attention exclusively to his diocese ; indeed, he resided 
chiefly at Rouen in his mansion of Saint Cande, and still 
acted as a reliable political agent of the English. As a 
peer of France he assisted at the Coronation of Henry VI 
at Paris, and was present at the magnificent banquet which 
followed the ceremony. In 1435 this king sent him to the 
Council of Basle as the Ambassador of England, and he took 
part in the deliberations which resulted in the deposition 
of Pope Eugenius IV, notorious for his cruelties to the 
followers of Huss and for the massacre of the Colonnas. 
Cauchon was at the Congress of Arras in July of the same 
year, where, in the absence through illness of the Archbishop 
of York, he took a leading part. 

In 1436 he was in Paris when the capital was besieged 
by Charles VII, and saw that monarch enter the Port 
St. Denis on November 12, 1437. We find him again being 
sent by the Earl of Warwick in 1439 to England to treat 
for the liberation of the Duc d’Orleans, who had been 
captured long before at the battle of Agincourt. Pierre 
did not, however, entirely leave his diocese to the care of 
a coadjutor, and in 1441 he built at his own charges the 
beautiful Gothic Chapel of the Virgin which adjoins the 
choir of the Cathedral of Lisieux. Cauchon’s three scallop 
shells are carved in many places, and by them he no doubt 
hoped to perpetuate his memory, not at all realizing that 
it was his dealings with the Maid which would alone save 
his dishonoured name from oblivion. 

It has been often related that the Chapel of the Virgin 
was built by Cauchon in expiation of his crime, but modern 
authorities agree that there is not the least likelihood of 
such being the case. It was a rough age, when life was 
cheap, and the death of one country girl would probably 
have seemed a very small matter to the bishop, even if it 
had not been amply justified by her defiance of the Church. 
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Speaking of the morals of the fifteenth century, Stubbs 
Says : 

““ Among the laity as well as among the clergy of the 
towns and clerical centres there existed an amount of coarse 
vice which had no secrecy to screen it or prevent it from 
spreading” (Const. Hist., iii, 373). And Wilkins (Coun- 
cil, iii, 360-5): “‘ Persons absolutely illiterate obtained 
orders, priests led an openly dissolute life and committed 
fornication without any censure save a small pecuniary 
mulct, being not even debarred from the celebration of 
Mass. Clergy affected the dress and manners of soldiers, 
and indulged in every luxury of apparel.” Among such a 
throng Pierre Cauchon—learned, talented, energetic and 
public-spirited—probably appeared, and that not least in his 
own estimation, as an admirable bishop and meritorious 
Christian, and it is only in the dazzling white light which 
radiates from his victim that he shrivels into a cruel-hearted 
villain. 

“Tl mourut, au moins, trés sincérement préoccupé du 
salut de son dme” (A. Sarrazin), and probably never realized 
in the least what posterity would think of him. 

Cauchon died suddenly while he was being shaved in his 
house at Rouen on December 18, 1442, and was buried 
in his Cathedral of Lisieux. A marble tomb was erected 
with a recumbent figure of the bishop vested in chasuble 
and mitre, and the report that he was posthumously excom- 
municated by Calixtus III and the body thrown into a sewer 
is now denied. This story seems discredited by the fact 
that a Mass for the repose of his soul was said at Rheims 
every December 19th for long after the date named. Cauchon 
himself left all his property for the payment of requiem 
masses for his salvation at Beauvais, Rheims, Paris, Lisieux, 
and Rouen, a testimony that he died in the Faith and a true 
child of his generation. May these ceremonies have availed 
for the wiping out of his guilt! Poor Jeanne solemnly 
summoned him before God, and it is God alone who can 
unerringly sift his motives, weigh his sincerity, and estimate 
his culpability. 
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A FIXED EASTER 


I 


Proposats for the improvement of the calendar have 
appeared spasmodically during many years past without 
evoking any general interest. 

About forty years ago a certain curiosity was awakened 
in the subject by a competition for a prize awarded in Paris 
to the most satisfactory scheme. But even this failed to 
stimulate general public interest. Since the commencement 
of the present century a more active movement has developed 
and has attracted attention in the Chambers of Commerce 
of many of the principal cities in Europe. A considerable 
amount of discussion has followed. 

In 1908 the present writer published a proposal which 
attracted the attention of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert 
Pearce, the sponsor of the Daylight Saving Bill. After 
consultation with the author, Mr. Pearce drafted and intro- 
duced into the House of Commons a Calendar Reform Bill, 
which received extensive notice. At the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce held in London in 1910 
prominence was given to the question, to which a whole 
day was devoted and a lengthy discussion took place. 

Many proposals have, before and since that date, been 
placed before the public. On the suggestion of the writer, 
M. Armand Baar of Liége organized an International 
Congress on Calendar Reform, which was held at Liége in 
1914. More recently the International Chamber of Com- 
merce—which has been established since the war—induced 
the League of Nations to nominate a Calendar Reform Com- 
mission of six, which is understood to be still in session. 

Some years ago Lord Desborough, who was then Presi- 
dent of the London Chamber, became interested in the 
subject. He came to the conclusion that the most urgent 
matter, and the one with which a commencement should be 
made, was the fixing or stabilizing of the oscillating Easter 
date. Under His Lordship’s wise and energetic leadership 
considerable progress has been made towards the acceptance 
of this reform. The oscillation of Easter is the most obvious 
defect of the existing Calendar. Chambers of Commerce 
and other representative bodies all over the world have, 
without a dissentient voice, pronounced in favour of a 
fixed date for Easter. It might, indeed, be said that the 
necessary propaganda has been accomplished, and that 
public sentiment on the subject seems now quite ready for 
the practical adjustment of the most suitable fixed date 
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whenever the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches are 
willing to move. The authorities of both these Communions 
have intimated that the stabilization of Easter is doctrinally 
unobjectionable, and action on their part is anxiously 
awaited by the promoters and supporters of the reform all 
over the world, it being generally recognized that the next 
step must obviously be taken by these two Churches. 

This period of anticipation seems a convenient time to 
review briefly and summarize the actual position of the entire 
movement. 

In doing so there are two preliminary observations, 
which should never be lost sight of : 

(1) It should be kept in mind that a Calendar is required 
for two main purposes, namely: (a) to identify, fix and 
register particular dates; and (6) to provide an instrument 
for measuring out intervals of time. 

The former of these is the fundamental purpose of a 
Calendar, but the latter is of almost equal importance in 
practice. The requirements of both should be kept in 
view in considering any proposal of reform, but this is 
frequently overlooked. For example, a proposal which has 
recently been urged with persistence suggests the division 
of the year into thirteen so-called months of four weeks 
each. The whole argument in favour of this proposal is 
based on its supposed suitability to fulfil the second purpose 
of the Calendar, namely, to provide commerce and business 
with a succession of equal intervals of time by conferring 
on the fourfold multiple of the week the name and designa- 
tion of a month. No account is taken by the promoters 
of the confusion which the attempt to enforce such a Calendar 
would entail upon the registration of dates—indeed, upon 
the whole system of chronology. 

(2) The other preliminary consideration is to keep in 
view the importance of the distinction between practical 
efficiency and symmetry of appearance. Most persons 
when devising a new Calendar are tempted to construct 
it in a form as symmetrical as possible. But the desirability 
of maintaining continuity in the Calendar is so great that 
it is undoubtedly wiser to limit changes to those which 
remove actual inconvenience and furnish a simpler and 
more effective time scheme, and to put aside any alterations 
which would merely have the effect of providing us with a 
Calendar of more symmetrical form without any enhancement 
of practical efficiency. 

Nearly all Calendar reformers are begotten in the same 
way. Their everyday experience brings home to them the 
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serious and constant inconveniences which are due to the 
fact that the days of the week do not stand in a fixed and 
permanent relation to the days of the month. Then some 
day they come to realize or discover that if the 365th and 
366th days could be in any way excluded from the weekly 
enumeration a perpetual Calendar could be at once estab- 
lished of which the advantages are obvious and innumerable. 
It is then noted that 364 is divisible not only by two and 
by four, but also by seven. This, indeed, is the cardinal 
fact on which Calendar reform depends. In consequence 
thereof it is possible to divide the year into two halves 
and four quarters, each containing an equal number of 
complete weeks. The existing inequality of the two half- 
years, which the late Professor Millosevitch declared was 
the most serious defect of the Gregorian Calendar, can, 
therefore, easily be cured. The lengths of the quarters 
being equalized, the computation of apportionable payments 
is standardized; a fixed ratio between payments by the 
week and by the month is established; and the fact that 
each quarter and half year contains an exact number of 
weeks enables many other convenient adjustments to be 
made even apart from the establishment of a Perpetual 
Calendar. Most Calendar reformers working out their plan 
on the above data suggest a rearrangement of the month 
lengths in a quarterly series of 30, 30, 31, or 31, 30, 30. 

A Perpetual Calendar constructed on these lines may 
be called ideal, and, if successfully introduced, would con- 
stitute one of the greatest boons ever conferred upon 
mankind. 

Such a Calendar, with its many advantages, can only be 
secured, however, by an interruption of the weekly succession, 
as it involves the exclusion of the 365th and 366th days 
from the weekly series, such excluded day being sometimes 
for convenience designated a dies non. This has given rise 
to objections based on the terms of the Fourth Command- 
ment. It is difficult to understand how any such objection 
can be maintained. The Fourth Commandment enjoins 
six days of labour, but no one objects to a Saturday half 
or whole holiday—nor, indeed, to several weeks’ entire 
cessation of labour. In the practice of the ancient Hebrews 
it was a common thing to duplicate certain Sabbaths, 
especially the Day of Pentecost, and although it is impossible 
to say with certainty, it seems highly probable that this 
duplication interfered with the continuity of the weekly 
series. Indeed, it may be said that the ancient ritual of 
the Jews is a storehouse of forgotten precedents for a dies 
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non. There is, moreover, no doubt that the establishment 
of a Perpetual Calendar on these lines would place the 
seven-day week in a position of impregnable security such 
as it has never hitherto enjoyed. 

Objection has nevertheless been taken to the interruption 
of the weekly series. The Jewish Church has officially 
taken up this position, and the Church of England, through 
some of its committees, has voiced a similar negative. 
Were there any really large and enthusiastic body of opinion 
in favour of the reform it is probable that this fanciful 
objection would be quickly overruled, but there is no sign 
of any such general sentiment, and there is also no sign 
of any strong leader of men, such as Signor Mussolini, 
taking the matter in hand and restoring order to our 
Calendar by a simple and courageous act. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that the Commission of the 
League of Nations have put this portion of the Reform 
aside as impracticable. 

So long ago as 1910, at the International Congress, the 
present writer urged the adoption of a symmetrical month 
scheme—apart from the controversial dies non. Since then 
further study and consideration have made it evident that 
the great bulk of the practical advantages derivable from 
such a standardization of months can be secured by the 
one simple expedient of transferring one day from August 
to February. 

When this single change was suggested some years ago 
by a conservative astronomer, it was rejected by reformers 
as altogether inadequate. Further consideration has, how- 
ever, amply satisfied those who have considered the matter 
fully that, strange as it may appear, nearly all the practical 
advantages of a symmetrical month scheme can be secured 
by this one small change. 


II 


Assuming, therefore, that the interruption of the weekly 
series is excluded, we are left with the stabilization of Easter 
and the transfer of a day from August to February as the 
two changes which may be regarded as falling within the 
sphere of practical politics. 

As regards the fixing of Easter, Chambers of Commerce, 
local authorities—such as town councils and the like— 
Church synods and convocations, and other representative 
bodies all over the world, have been invited to express their 
opinion on the fixing of Easter, and so far as the questionnaire 
of the League of Nations is concerned, it is understood 
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that without a dissentient voice the proposal has been 
approved. 


This implies no disrespect for the doughty ecclesiastical 
warriors of the third and fourth centuries: their battlefield 
was different; they faced the danger which threatened 
them; their enemy has disappeared; their weapon of 
defence, however cunningly fabricated, is now entirely out 
of date. We may admire it as we admire the well-strung 
bows and cloth yard arrows which won victory for England 
on many a hard-fought field, but it is futile to use such 
weapons in the warfare of to-day. 

If the existing rules for the determination of Easter are 
unsuited to present needs, it is of importance to seek an 
entirely valid substitute. Can there be any doubt what 
that should be? Easter is an anniversary. Surely the 
opportunity might well be taken to raise the Easter com- 
memoration to an even higher plane than it has occupied 
during the centuries of the Christian era, by definitely 
stabilizing it as a real anniversary. Absolute certainty 
cannot perhaps be attained as to the actual date of the 
Crucifixion, but the various data upon which its determina- 
tion depends have recently been studied and ascertained 
with increasing accuracy. The issue in the last resort 
remains astronomical, and the bulk of astronomical opinion 
is now concentrated on the date April 7, a.p. 30. 

It is understood that this fact was kept in view by Lord 
Desborough in drafting the Bill recently introduced into 
the House of Lords, whereby the date of Easter was pro- 
posed to be fixed for the second Sunday in April. 

In this connection attention should be given to the 
remarks contained in the letter of Mr. D. R. Fotheringham, 
F.R.A.S., which appeared in the Church Times of March 
20, 1925. Mr. Fotheringham accepts the date Friday, April 7, 
A.D. 30, and points out that the acceptance of that date 
“naturally suggests as a rule for Easter” that the feast 
should fall on April 9th or on the Sunday within the seven- 
day period April 9th to 15th, whereas the second Sunday 
of April falls within the seven days April 8th to 14th. Mr. 
Fotheringham further points out that if Easter Sunday 
were made to fall within the seven days April 10th to 16th 
the result would be that there would always be twenty-four 
Sundays after Trinity, and that the whole Ecclesiastical 
Calendar would then be, as he says, “‘ admirably fixed.” 

The question, therefore, comes to be how, if possible, 
to reconcile these three requisites, namely: (1) To provide 
a simple rule for the determination of Easter about the 
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second week of April; (2) to secure that it shall always 
fall in the period of seven days commencing with the anni- 
versary of the actual date of the Resurrection—assuming 
that the Crucifixion took place on the 7th; and (3) to 
select a date the effect of which would be to fix satisfactorily 
all the other movable feasts of the Ecclesiastical Calendar. 

At first sight it may seem an insoluble problem to com- 
bine these three requisites in one, but, in point of fact, it 
can be very simply accomplished. All that is necessary is 
to enact that, simultaneously with the fixing of the Easter 
date, the Julian and Gregorian Calendars shall be rectified 
by the correction of the irregularity usually attributed to 
the Emperor Augustus, who is said to have taken a day 
from February and added it to August. 

The steps then would be as follows: (1) Add one day 
to the length of February and deduct that day from the 
month of August; (2) fix Easter Sunday as the Sunday 
immediately after the second Saturday of April. 

The effect of these changes will be: (1) Easter Sunday 
will fall on April 9th, if that day is a Sunday, or on the 
first Sunday thereafter—that is to say, from the 9th to 
the 15th, both inclusive. Assuming April 7th to be the 
date of the Crucifixion, Easter Sunday will, therefore, fall 
on the anniversary of the Resurrection or the first Sun- 
day following that anniversary. (2) There will always be 
exactly twenty-four Sundays after Trinity, and the whole 
Ecclesiastical Calendar will be, as Mr. Fotheringham says, 
admirably fixed.” 

It should be kept in mind that the first of the above 
changes is simply the correction of a blemish foisted upon 
the Julian Calendar by Augustus, and a restoration of the 
original arrangement. 

Besides enabling the Ecclesiastical Calendar to be settled 
in the most satisfactory manner, this correction is in itself 
highly desirable and advantageous. It would provide four 
quarters, each containing thirteen complete weeks; a 
definite ratio of month length and week length would be 
secured; no month would deviate by more than one day 
from the standard length of thirty days; there would 
almost always be a new moon in February, and it would not 
be necessary to alter the position of the 366th day. 

The correction of this blemish in our Calendar is demanded 
by the promoters of every plan which has hitherto been 
published for the reform of the Calendar, and sooner or 
later there can be little doubt that in some form or another 
it will be made, It would seem, therefore, in every way 
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desirable not to lose a favourable opportunity of making 
this correction, which would not only be beneficial in itself, 
but would also secure that the date of Easter, if now fixed in 
accord with the foregoing rules, would be immune from subse- 
quent change. 

In a letter to the Church Times of May 8, 1925, the Rev. 
Theodore E. R. Phillips, Secretary of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, remarks that 


if Easter were to fall on the Sunday following the second Saturday in April, 
in accordance with the suggestion in the Reverend D. R. Fotheringham’s letter 
of March 20th, instead of being tied rigidly to the second Sunday as provided 
in Lord Desborough’s Bill, the Feast of the Annunciation could never fall on 
Passion Sunday, which it would do if Easter were on April 8th. 

And if, as Mr, Alexander Philip has recently pointed out, this proposal were 
combined with the restoration to February of the day alleged to have been 
taken from it and added to August by Augustus, a great step would be taken 
in the direction of removing the chief disadvantages of our present Kalendrial 
arrangements. The wanderings of Easter would be limited to a week, the 
festival would always fall within a week of what is commonly believed to be 
the actual date of the event commemorated, the ecclesiastical year would be 
fixed with twenty-four Sundays after Trinity, and (save for the odd day, or 
days, above referred to) there would be equal half-years and equal quarter- 
years—to the great benefit of all concerned with the payment of salaries, 
bookkeeping, and general commercial accountancy. Moreover, if any further 
changes were found requisite in the future, they could easily be added without 
retracing any step already taken. 


At present the position may be said to be that Lord 
Desborough’s propaganda, if not finished, may at any rate 
be regarded as sufficiently conclusive. With a remarkable 
uniformity the consulted authorities and societies have 
called upon the Churches to act. Naturally, perhaps, they 
hesitate ; no one would wish them to act precipitately in 
revising the rules which determine the occurrence of a 
festival so important. But they may hesitate too long. 

The Easter Tables prepared by Clavius and printed 
in extenso in his works for every year up to A.D. 5000, are 
in several respects imperfect. They are based on the cycle 
of Epacts which, in order to be cyclical, is controlled by 
certain artifices or artificial adjustments rendered necessary 
by the facts (1) that the Metonic cycle is not absolutely 
perfect, and (2) that the 532-year cycle of Dionysius was 
based on the Julian year and required to be adjusted to the 
Gregorian. 

In framing his Tables, Clavius tells us that 


the Church in finding the new moon, and from it the fourteenth day, uses 
neither the true nor the mean motion of the moon, but measures only according 
to the order of a cycle. 
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He further tells us that 


we have taken pains that in our cycle the new moons should follow the real 
new moons, so that the fourteenth of the moon should fall either the day 
before the mean full moon or on that day or not long after, and this was done 
on purpose, for if the new moon of the cycle fell on the same day as the mean 
new moon of the astronomers it might chance that we should celebrate Easter 
on the same day as the Jews, or the Quarta deciman heretics, which would be 
absurd ; or else before them, which would be still more absurd. 


Notwithstanding these precautions, the separation of 
Easter from the Passover can hardly be regarded as satis- 
factorily effected. The fourteenth day of the moon by 
the Tables does not always correspond to the fourteenth 
Nisan. The Christian and Jewish celebrations sometimes 
practically coincide; e.g. in 1887 Good Friday fell on 
Nisan 14, 

Another result of the artificiality of the Tables is that 
occasionally (e.g. in 1818, 1845, and 1923) Easter Sunday 
has fallen on the day of actual full moon. 

Yet if Clavius had not adopted a conventional terminus 
a quo there would in certain years—owing to the difference 
of longitude—have been a difference of four to five weeks 
between the Easter date of Europe and America. 

It is surely evident that although the Tables of Clavius 
have been recognized and acted on for over three hundred 
years, their position is really insecure, not to say precarious, 
and that a simpler rule is urgently called for in the interests 
of the Church. 

The Tables are complicated and arbitrary. As the 
years go on their interpretation will become more and more 
abstruse and even controversial. They have no such sure 
basis of foundation on the nature of things as to enable 
them to withstand or survive any revolutionary disturbance. 
Moreover, with one possible exception, every scheme of 
reform of the Calendar which has been published would 
upset the working of these Tables altogether. 

The significance of Easter will be enhanced and strength- 
ened by a judicious rule of stabilization. As we have 
already pointed out, the ideal rule for a fixed Easter requires 
the transfer of a day from August to February—the same 
reform which would also practically solve the Calendar 
problem. Is it too much to hope that in anticipation of 
the necessary ecclesiastical action for the settlement of the 
Easter date the League of Nations or some other Inter- 
national Conference will take this correction of the Calendar 
in hand? It has been stated as an objection to this step 
that it is desirable that all changes required should be carried 
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out simultaneously. That principle is sound provided that 
it is applied reasonably, but there is no reason at all in 
insisting that this simple alteration in the month lengths of 
the Gregorian Calendar and the fixing of Easter should 
abide the introduction of the dies non. Excepting for the 
fact that they are both associated with the Calendar, there 
is otherwise no connection between the two. The week was 
no part of the Julian Calendar, and only inferentially and 
in consequence of the Easter rules being dependent on 
Sunday does it form any part of the Gregorian Calendar. 
The two corrections are absolutely distinct. There is no 
bond of union between them. Moreover, the dies non may 
never be introduced at all. By means of an oscillating 
or adjustable Calendar many of the requirements which 
the dies non would supply can be met otherwise and without 
any interruption in the succession of week-days. Such 
interruption should, therefore, be left over and the correc- 
tion of the monthly Calendar should be handled now, not 
only on its own merits, but as the proper and necessary 
preliminary to a satisfactory solution of the Easter date. 

The only other objection which has been stated to the 
course above suggested is that the proposed transfer of one 
day is in itself so small as not to be worth making, but 
surely if it effects the benefits desired and removes the 
difficulties and inconsistencies, the smaller it is the better— 
keeping in view the importance of continuity in all Calendar 
adjustments. 

Can it be that the mentality of Naaman the Syrian still 
finds a counterpart in the publicists of to-day, and that the 
very simplicity of the cure prompts a refusal to take it ? 

Simple as this alteration is, no other change can take its 
place or effect the same advantages. Abana and Pharpar 
may be rivers of Damascus, but the cure lies only in the 
water of Jordan. 

With this simple change accomplished, the date of Easter 
could at once be fixed for the Sunday after the Second 
Saturday of April—a determination which would at the 
same time provide the world with an ideal ecclesiastical 
Calendar. The existing dissatisfaction of the civil com- 
munity would be appeased; the ecclesiastical Calendar 
would be improved, simplified and strengthened; and the 
Calendar for ordinary, civil and legal purposes would be 
rendered as nearly perfect as we can ever hope to see it. 


ALEXR. PHILIP 


i 


THE SILVER LINING TO THE MOSUL 
CLOUD 


THE British Government, rightly or wrongly, wisely or 
unwisely, has come to its decision in the matter of its policy 
as regards Iraq in general and the Mosul Province in par- 
ticular. For many months before the promulgation of the 
League of Nations’ decision as to the future of Mosul, an 
influential section of the British Press has left no stone 
unturned in its endeavours to persuade the public to have 
none of it. They have urged that not only should the Mosul 
Province be abandoned to Turkey, but that it was the duty 
of the Government to clear out of Iraq, as men now call 
Mesopotamia, without any delay. They base their arguments 
on the cost of the present policy to Great Britain in its 
impoverished state and to the folly of antagonizing Turkey 
and perhaps throwing her into the hands of Soviet Russia. 

Now, it is quite possible that their political and strategical 
foresight and acumen may be right, but our Government 
have decided that the advice must be disregarded. The 
Government’s view, put in colloquial terms, is practically 
that, having “ married the girl,” rightly or wrongly, wisely 
or unwisely, we must abide by our marriage vows. They 
say, in fact, that it is a case of the Palaver Inglisi, that “‘ word 
of Power,” the Faith of the English, which still, happily, 
is believed in throughout the world. Put briefly, the Govern- 
ment’s declaration of faith is, firstly, that we have promised 
the Arab peoples that if they revolted against Turkey and 
became the allies of the Allied Powers, those Powers would 
set up suitable Arab principalities and protect them against 
the vengeance of Turkey and the Central Powers; secondly, 
that Iraq cannot yet stand without the measure of milita: 
and financial assistance that we are giving her; thirdly, 
that Iraq without its legitimate component of the Province 
of Mosul cannot hope to gain financial equilibrium; and 
therefore, had the decision of the League of Nations been 
against the Iraqian claim, Great Britain would have been 
at still greater charges in carrying out the marriage vows 
aforesaid. 

The foregoing are the main points. Subsidiary ones 
are that Turkey, being the vanquished party to the war, 
had to take her peace on the victors’ terms, and though 
she since repudiated those terms in the belief that we should 
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not care to face further war, their justice remains. Further, 
she has no shadow of claim on logical or ethnological grounds 
to the Mosul Province any more than to any of the others, 
of which the victors chose to despoil her and liberate the 
stranger peoples she had at one time or another subdued. 
In this connection let us remember that the Turks are a 
Far-Eastern Mongolian people, speaking a Mongolian, mono- 
syllabic, agglutinative tongue which has no rightful place 
among Aryan or Semitic folk and languages—a folk who 
have been the barbarian curse of Asia and even Europe 
for over two thousand years. 

Now we come to the argument of expediency. Is it worth 
while, we are asked, to antagonize Turkey and to throw her 
perhaps into the hands of Soviet Russia for the sake of a 
scrap of paper—our promise to the Arab races? There are 
two answers to this: first, the unanswerable reference to 
the Palaver Inglisi; and, second, the fact that without 
Mosul the cost of our obligation to Iraq would be far greater, 
and that the retention of Mosul within the kingdom of 
Iraq is better business than its excision. 

Now, whether we were wise or whether we were foolish 
to support the Arab and Syrian revolution against Turkey, 
only time can tell. It is true that the Hashimite family 
have not all turned out a success, but the Government of the 
day could only do what seemed best at the time. A Holy 
War had been proclaimed from the mosques and minarets 
of Turkey. The Mohammedan world was waiting to see 
what Mecca would do. Great Britain had a large Moham- 
medan Empire, and in Egypt, the Sudan, North Africa, 
India, and Afghanistan the drum ecclesiastic was rolling. 
It was most important that Mecca and the Hejaz should 
not acclaim the Holy War as true. Further, it was equally 
important that the railway-line which practically led from 
Berlin to within forty miles of the Red Sea, our covered 
way from the East and the Antipodes, should not be reached 
by sea German mines, which had already begun to appear. 
It seemed good and necessary at the time to detach the 
Sherif of the Hejaz from the Turkish cause, with all other 
Arab and Christian subjects of Turkey. Having had the 
goods, we have to foot the bill, and endeavour to make the 
Arabs what they have so long failed to be—-a people who 
can stand and progress by themselves. 

Now, since every cloud has a silver lining, it is well to 
look on those subsidiary advantages which, while they 
would not count in the balance of expediency, are in them- 
selves matters of congratulation, and in some sort tend to 
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compensate for the burden that keeping our word has laid 
on us. This unsought result of the war, the bringing of 
Iraq under British influence, has put our commercial and 
police policy in the Persian Gulf on a far superior footing 
to that of pre-war days. The control of the slave trade now 
admits of no argument and is entirely in our hands. No more 
can negroid slaves find their way to Basra, or, if they do, it 
must be by the trans-Arabian route, only to be released on 
arrival. We may recognize the existing cases of slavery; we 
certainly shall not allow fresh cases. 

The running of arms by sea into Afghanistan and tribal 
Asia, so long a source of anxiety and expense, is now for us to 
deal with as we think best. There can now be no vexatious 
problems as regards the untrammelled entrance of British 
trade to coast ports, other than the legitimate Customs 
dues of Persia. This problem is ours to handle in a straight- 
forward manner. Those who remember all the agitation and 
to-do that was caused for many years by the Bagdad Railway 
will recognize how this question is now closed except to 
re-open on our terms as bargainers for the progress of the 
world, instead of being bound by the agreed on, but un- 
promulgated convention of 1914. Koweit, the bone of 
contention and the subject of intrigue, is now where we 
want it: an Arab chieftaincy under British protection. It 
is not likely for many a year that the world will revive the 
question of its harbour, but when the question does arise 
we shall be able to settle it in accordance with the legiti- 
mate interests of the civilized world. So much ink has 
been spilt and so much vexation caused in the past by 
these questions that their simplification is a godsend to all 
but those who live to fish in troubled waters. 

It is well known that an infinitesimal amount of the oil 
fuel required during the war came from countries under 
British control and influence, and that after the Armistice 
this matter was a matter for very great concern to the 
Cabinet and the Committee of Imperial Defence. The 
Anglo-Persian oil-fields and all the British capital involved 
is better protected now than pre-war, and there can be no 
question of at any rate the access to Abadan. But the 
older oil-fields are not alone involved. There are the fields 
higher up, which the Anglo-Persian Company hope to 
develop, to the east of Bagdad, and then there are the 
untouched fields not far south of Mosul. It is true these will 
not be a source of direct wealth to Great Britain. There 
will be royalties to the State of Iraq, and there will be divi- 
dends on the capital invested, should they be a success; 
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but the advantage to the British will be in having fresh 
fields within their sphere of influence. It is doubtful as to 
how soon they may be required in the world’s development. 
They certainly cannot be exploited till the question of Mosul 
is amicably settled with Turkey. The fields are vast and 
their yield may be very great, and eventually the oil must 
come to the Palestine coast and canal dues be avoided. 
But when the world will want more oil sufficiently to enable 
the fields to be developed is a question to be ascertained. 
The fields are there, and were worked in a small way by 
both the Turkish and British Armies for local requirements 
during the war, while the Iraqian Mandate and Treaty 
bring their control, apart from who develops them, under 
our influence. 

The agricultural development and experiments which 
the British commenced immediately after the Armistice 
have shown that, properly irrigated, Iraq can produce at 
an economic price good, long staple cotton. Long staple 
cotton is one of the greatest needs of the day, and the 
commercial development in progress on the Diala River 
Canal east of Bagdad is an earnest of more to come. Cotton 
export should mean British shipping. The question of the 
revival of the old irrigation is one on which much has been 
written, and concerning which the Turks had large plans. 
Sir William Wilcocks, it will be remembered, carried out his 
irrigation surveys on the Tigris and Euphrates on behalf 
of the Turkish Government, which executed a portion of 
his plans by making the Hindya barrage, thus reviving a 
great deal of cultivation on the Euphrates, as much, indeed, 
as the Arab population required. They had always 
planned bringing in any colonists needed for further irri- 
gation from other parts of their Empire. The Arab is 
profoundly averse to strange colonists, however much 
vacant land there might be, but the Turks would have 
paid no attention to their wishes. As the country stands 
at the present moment it has, speaking generally, all the 
irrigation its population needs. There may, however, come 
a time in the affairs of the world when a wheat shortage 
is in sight. Then the League of Nations, or the Concert of 
Europe, or whatever body may represent the good will and 
power of the world, may decide that, whether the Arab likes 
it or not, his desolate corn-lands must be developed. The 
Jezireh, the land between the Tigris and Euphrates, is covered 
with the dead and gone canals of an early civilization, to 
which Hulagu’s massacring hordes probably gave the final 
blow. Many thousand square miles can be irrigated some 
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day, should the world need it. Iraq does not, but there are 
plenty of Eastern colonists who would come if called. The 
Euphrates enters its delta at the latitude of Bagdad, thirty 
feet higher than the Tigris, which is running fifty miles to 
the east. Below this point the rivers trend away from each 
other, and the area of the old irrigation is a wide one. Inrri- 
gation engineers are divided in their opinions as to the 
system that will suit the land, or how salt and how sweet 
it may be. They will certainly be able to contend with the 
silt problem which evidently hampered the ancient engineers. 
But, however that may be, it is only as a potential reserve 
for the world that the question can arise. It is to the cotton 
production that agriculturists must look at present, and it 
is here that the irrigation on a small scale is bringing ample 
promise. 

The trade with Iraq should be British. Iraq and Persia 
and the desert can absorb a fair proportion of goods, and 
if only we will supply the stuff they want. After the Armistice 
there was an eager rush to fill up empty country-sides, and 
this was followed by the slump as saturation took place; 
but that has now passed, and a reasonable amount of trade 
is growing. The large port it was necessary to make to 
accommodate and handle the dozen or so ocean steamers 
which were always present during the war, will long be too 
large for the ordinary trade, but there has been enough doing 
to pay the expense of its maintenance, to the immense 
advantage of both traders and shipping, whose goods are 
landed at proper jetties and go into proper sheds. 

The premier export trade of the country is dates, and 
the business and the market has long been highly organized. 
The date export has much benefited by the convenience 
of a modern port. Dates form so large an item in the valuable 
foods of the world, and the demand in Europe is so great, 
that a country with a highly organized and _ scientific 
production like that of the Basra gardens, must always be 
a valuable asset. During the war the military authorities 
at Basra bought large consignments for the Food Controller, 
and sent them home in the vessels that had brought out 
munitions. There has always been a small export of wheat 
and of the first-class rice that is grown on the canal lands 
near Amara. It is a curious fact that the rice-eating tribes 
of Iraq consider themselves the aristocrats of life and look 
down on the wheat-eaters. Hides are always an exported 
item from Eastern countries; but Iraq is not at present 
a country abounding in cattle, for its pasture is an uncertain 
quantity, and it derives its ghee from sheep’s milk. Trade, 
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therefore, while never of great volume in view of the 
small population of the country, is by no means negligible, 
and is always steadily increasing. 

The problem of Persia is roads; and the roads there go 
directly from Iraq, either via Ahwaz and the Karun through 
the entrance to Persia of the ‘Shatt el Arab, or in the 
north into North Persia via Bagdad by what remains of 
the magnificent motor road to Hamadan, made by the British 
to meet the Russian road which ran from Enzeli on the Caspian 
to Kasvin and Tehran. Up this road after the war Persia, 
starved of the products of Europe, tried to refill her stores, 
and up it now a considerable traffic passes from the railhead 
beyond Bagdad that runs to the foot of the main plateau 
and must some day climb up on toit. The route was surveyed 
by the British after the war. The state of Russia is still 
such that the pre-war trade routes from Batoum and Baku, 
or down the Volga, to Enzeli, are not restored and Persia 
must still draw much of her trade, so far as Europe is 
concerned, from the Bagdad direction. In this connection 
it should be realized that Bagdad is but the modern variant 
of Babylon, Seleucia, or Ctesiphon—all within a fifty-mile 
circle—representing the point where water-borne traffic 
came to an end and land traffic by caravan commenced. 
From the store houses of the Bagdad merchants the trade 
on pack and cart goes forth, whether the Bagdad godowns 
be filled by the rail or by river. Basra, near the sea, fills a 
similar office for the lower deserts. The road from Bagdad 
to Persia is the road of friendliness and amenities, and the 
British garrisons along that road which fed and cherished 
the folk whom Turk and Russian had left to starve will not 
be forgotten. The ease with which the Persian pilgrims 
now come down to Kerbela and bring the secs, the dried 
corpses of their relatives, for interment within the sacred 
precincts, is widely proclaimed. It makes for the good 
will of the East. In fact, the ease with which the many 
Shiah pilgrims who have always come into Basra have com- 
pleted their journey to Nejef and Kerbela for the last seven 
years has rightly been a matter of agreeable comment. 
The law and order for which British influence stands is 
always intensely appreciated by the generations that know 
of the bad conditions formerly existing, and pilgrims are 
sufficiently human to like their pilgrimage to be as free 
from danger and hardship as possible. By train from Basra 
to Kerbela is a very different matter from the trouble of the 
journey by bellum up the Euphrates and the extortions 
met with by the way, both official and unofficial. The good 
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will of traders and pilgrims ramfying far, far afield is 
another of the incidental assets of our burden. 

The extent of the silver linings, therefore, is by no means 
negligible. They may be summarized much as follows: 
The problems of the Persian Gulf in our own hands on our 
own terms—trade, gun-running, the slave trade. The question 
of Koweit Harbour and the Bagdad Railway dead and buried 
except on our terms, the terms of civilization and reason. 
Former oil supplies better protected ; future oil and cotton 
productions within our sphere of influence and good will; 
the pilgrimages of a large section of our citizens protected 
and improved. The most interesting archeological 
researches in the world under our tutelage and handled in 
the interest of the scientific world. A possible reserve of 
wheat-producing power within our hands in the future; an 
area that is receiving an increasing amount of British trade ; 
our position and prestige in the East generally enhanced 
and consolidated. It is not a poor roll of assets that is 
presented with the bargain forced on us. To these might, 
perhaps, be added also some control of the airway to the 
Kast. There is no need to discuss here the finance of Iraq 
for whatever is bad in the position is part of the burden. But 
it seems certain that Iraq will attain financial equilibrium 
except for the expenses of our air and mulitary support, 
which should decrease, since Iraq itself is not the place in 
which measures against Turkey could ever be taken. In the 
improbable event of any hostilities, the scene of military and 
naval pressure will be elsewhere, and when the temporary 
disturbances, partly due to the unsettled boundaries, die 
away, those charges must die too, or a considerable portion 
of them. These matters, moreover, are among the known 
drawbacks, while the object of this article is to show 
where the silver lining and the compensating factors in the 
situation may lie. 

GrorGE MacMunn 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS 


To THE Eprror oF THE National Review. 


Srr,—We are once again venturing to appeal to all friends of Irish 
Loyalists to assist in replenishing our stock of clothing for these very 
deserving people. The urgent need for clothes amongst Loyalists in 
certain parts of the West and South of Ireland—especially at this time 
of the year—is still very great. 

A large number of boys and girls returning to school—may I ask 
their mothers to remember the loyal ex-Service men in Ireland, who 
fought for us during the war, but are still unemployed, and whose 
children at the present time are insufficiently clothed, and send to our 
Clothing Depot, now at 12, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1, any 
discarded clothes, especially boys’ and girls’ suits, jerseys, knickers, etc. ; 
also men’s suits ? 

Since the opening of the Depot the wants of 3,500 Loyalists have 
been supplied, and in addition to the many kind gifts received, we have 
been compelled to spend over £1,000 from our Central Funds to supply the 
need. 

All parcels will be gratefully received at 12, Palmer Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 1, or, if necessary, will be collected from any address in 
London. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. Witson (Lapy Witson). 
In charge of Clothing Depot. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 


[Wr append an extract from Sir Ernest Petter’s book 
(referred to in Episodes of the Month) explaining how the 
dice have been loaded against British Industry by the Gold 
Standard Policy.] 


In the first instance, a rectification of wages on the lines which I have 
suggested would destroy at one blow the policy of the gold standard to which 
the Government is committed. 

The war broke down the gold standard, for reasons which I will explain, 
and as I have said, the sovereign has now vanished from our pockets. We 
no longer have the right to demand gold coins in payment of our debts. I am 
liable to be contradicted here because in theory, since the restoration of the 
gold standard, we have that right, but we know in practice it does not exist, 
and our £1 currency note contains a statement that ‘‘ currency notes are legal 
tender for the payment of any amount.” 

It certainly cannot be contended that the paper upon which our £1 note is 
printed is of equal value to 123°274 grains of gold—eleven-twelfths fine. 

We have to consider how these currency notes came into being. As a matter 
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of fact, we never did have enough gold in this country to satisfy the demands 
of all people entitled to payment in gold, but we had enough for our normal 
requirements. When, in July 1914, the outbreak of a European war became 
imminent, a great number of people took advantage of their right to demand 
the payment of their bank balances and other debts in gold, and in two or three 
days the supply of gold became exhausted, and, but for the intervention of the 
Government, the banks, including the Bank of England, would have had to 
admit their inability to meet their obligations and would have become defaulters. 

To avoid this added disaster to the threatened disaster of war, the Govern- 
ment stepped in and printed large numbers of currency notes, and laid down 
that these notes must be accepted instead of gold. From that time these notes 
became legal tender as they are to-day. In other words, the gold standard 
was abandoned for the time being and the currency note took the place of the 
sovereign. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the terrible expenses and extrava- 
gances of the war. It is sufficient to say that at its close we had piled up a 
debt of nearly 8,000 million pounds. This was 8,000 million pounds of cur- 
rency notes. I do not say, of course, that this enormous number of notes was 
printed and circulated, but if anyone owning a portion of the debt had chosen 
to do so, he could have demanded payment in currency notes. 

There was no basis of value in gold for these notes. Nearly all our gold 
had gone to the United States in payment for war supplies. 

This process of accumulating debt in a currency which had no relation to 
real value is called inflation. It was unavoidable and inevitable and automatic 
in its operation—the total amount being regulated by the expenses of the war. 
No values were created representing the great expenditure as if we had 
expended the amount upon some great engineering project, such, for instance, 
as the reclaiming of thousands of square miles from the sea. All this money 
was (war considerations apart) wasted—thrown away. 

It is within the memory of all how this debt was piled up—the high wages 
paid, the increase in values of property, and the fortunes made by those who 
either made or dealt in war material. 

All these values were artificial ; the currency £1 note bore no relationship 
whatever, except in name, to the pre-war sovereign. If you attempt to 
measure the true value of the £1 note at the close of the war in relationship to 
the sovereign and you fix it at 10s. you probably over-estimate by a good deal 
its intrinsic value, so that although we had at the end of the war a nominal 
debt of 8,000 million pounds, the real value of that debt expressed in sovereigns 
of gold standard value was not more than one half. 

For the sake of argument, therefore, we may say that although at the close 
of the war we had a national debt of 8,000 million pounds, its true amount 
expressed in pre-war value did not exceed 4,000 millions. 

A Government committee, called the Cunliffe Committee, formed towards 
the end of the war, considered the question of after-war values, and decided 
that it was in the interests of the country to raise as quickly as possible the value 
of the currency note money to the pre-war value of the gold sovereign, and 
recommended that every effort be made to attain this end. 

The committee in question, consisting mainly of financiers and presided 
over by the Governor of the Bank of England, was obsessed by its tradition of 
orthodox finance. They overlooked the altered state of affairs which had arisen 
as a result of the war, and framed their policy accordingly. 

Assuming, that as has now proved the case, they were able to carry their 
policy through to its conclusion, namely, to the reinstatement of the gold stan- 
dard, the adoption of this policy raised the value of every currency note pound 
by ten shillings, but it increased the national debt from the intrinsic value of 
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say 4,000 millions to 8,000, that is to say, at one stroke it fastened upon the 
country an additional debt of 4,000 million pounds—equal in fact to the whole 
cost to us of the war. This 4,000 million pounds constitutes an added burden 
upon the industries of the country. 

Of this 4,000 millions the final 1,000 millions has actually been added during 
the past twelve months, that is, since October 1924, during which the policy 
of the Government to restore the gold standard has resulted in the last 10 per cent. 
being added to the value of our fictitious sterling! and this, notwithstanding 
the fact that in the summer of 1924 the condition of industry was such that— 
acting upon a proposal made by me in The Times of May 5, 1924—the then 
(Labour) Government appointed a special committee to investigate and report 
upon the causes of the terrible state of affairs then existing in our industries, 
and consequent unemployment. 

In spite of this, and with full knowledge of the effect which their policy 
would have upon industry and employment, the Government proceeded with 
their policy of forced deflation, with the result, as I have said, that a further 
burden of 1,000 million pounds has been placed upon industry during the past 
twelve months. 

The means by which the Government hoped to support their policy was by 
forcing down wages all round by a corresponding amount, and they endeavoured 
to use the employers of labour as their task-masters to enforce these reductions. 
In this they have failed, and in my opinion they deserved to fail. In plain 
words, what they were endeavouring to do was to make the industries of the 
country, and the employees in those industries, the slaves of their policy. They 
were prepared to intensify unemployment to secure their ends (and have in fact 
done so) until they compelled the workers to submit to the reductions which 
their policy rendered necessary. 


The limitations which I have placed upon myself prevent me from saying 
more than that this policy has constituted a gross injustice upon industrial 
workers and those responsible for the conduct of the industries of the country. 

A people who had spent themselves as we spent ourselves for freedom were 
entitled to every encouragement to enable them to shoulder the unavoidable 
and true financial burden of the war—heavy enough as it was. 

Instead of that, the burden has been doubled. 
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LONDON 


Gloucester Road Tube Station. 


GARDENS HOTEL, Kensington.— 
Tel. Western 3653-4; 10 minutes from Piccadilly. 
Trust Houses Limited. 


OLTON MANSIONS HOTEL, near Earl's Court 
Station.—100 rooms; billiards ; weekly dances 

free to residents ; the only high-class fully-licensed 
hotel in London at 34 to 5gns.; bed, bkfst, bath, 8/6. 


ADOGAN HOTEL.—Bijou hotel of the “highest : 


order ; situate best part of Belgravia, overlook- 
ing Cadogan Gardens; excellent French cuisine. 
E. A. Boudry, manager. 


HARING CROSS HOTEL.—Central but quiet; 
mod. tar. Tele. _ Banqueting, Westrand, London. 


J), USTON HOTE om adj. Euston Station and Tube 
Railway.—Tel. Besiotel, Norwest, London. 


YREAT EASTERN HOTEL, Liverpool 
E.C.2 (owned and managed by L.N.E.R. 
central for business or pleasure. Tel. Eastbolt Rail 
London. 
ROSV ENOR HOUSE HOTEL, 18, Pembridge Sq., 
W.2; 50 bedrooms; const. hot water ; ex. cuisine ; 
per. att.: terms from 3 gns. single; double from 5gns. 
Phone Park 3897. Tele. Missemrob Nottarch,London. 


ANS CRESCENT HOTEL, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
—Comfortable ; commodious ; convenient ; all 
modern appointments; orchestra ; wedding recep- 
tions: social functions; moderate charges. Tel. 
3421 Sloane. 


HE PARK, 50, Queen's Gardens, W.2.—Comfort- 
able; quiet; moderate; residential. Padd. 6662. 


MPERIAL HOTELS, Russell Square (9 hotels) ; 
3,500 rooms; with ath, breakfast and service, 
from 7/9. 


ULES KESTAUKANT AND HOTEL, Jermyn 
Street; noted for cuisine and old wines. 


| ENSINGTON.—De Vere Hotel; opposite Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens.— Luxuriously and 
comfortably equipped. 


INGSLEY HOTEL.— First-class temperance; 
Hart Street, near British Museum; Room, 
Breakfast and Attendance from 8/6. 


ANTA BARBARA, 32 Lancaster Gate.—Select 

private hotel ; terms from three guineas; gas 

fires in all bedrooms; a situated near 
Kensington Gardens. Pada. 1 


YOUTH KENSINGTON.—Miller’s Residntl. Hotel, 
20 & 22, Karl's Court Square, 8.W.5; comfortable: 
moderate. 


YOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL, London, S.W. 7; 
recommended for quiet and comfort. 


[\EDDINGTON.—Clarence Family Hotel ; extensive 
grounds; tennis; bowls; garage; mod. terms. 


VHACKERAY HOTEL. —First-class temperance, 
opposite British Museum ; Room, Breakfast and 
attendance from 8/6. 


HE STAFFORD —St. James's, S.W.1. The 
hotel of distinction. 


\\7ALMER HOTEL.—34. Bloomsbury- street, w. 

—Private residential and commercial; con- 

venient for theatres, tubes, and buses: bed and 
breakfast from 88. elephone, Museum 1728. 


ELBECK PALACE HOTEL, ‘Welbeck Street, 
London, W.—200 rooms; enclosed suites; 
splendid public rooms; spring floor ballroom ; the 
most comfortable hotel in the West End ; first 
class cuisine. Telephone 6464 Mayfair. Telegrams 
Welbepa, London.” 


OTEL STUART (Richmond Hill).- Facing 

famous view; dancing; billiards; bridge ; ex- 
cellent cuisine; 150 rooms; extremely moderate 
inclusive terms. 


COUNTRY 


BERDEEN.—Grand Hotel; excellent cuisine, 
wines, and cigars ; orchestra ; dancing; garage 
adjoining 


ANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, first- 
class family hotel ; ; moderate tariff. 


ONDON.—Almond’s Hotel, Clifford Street, Bond 

Street, W. 1—High- class family hotel in the 

heart of London ; large and small suites with bath; 
excellent cuisine and wines. 


ONDON.— Bonnington Hotel, Southampton Kow, 
W.C.1.—Room and breakfast, 8/6. 


ONDON.—Cora Hotel, Upper 
W.C. 1.—Room and breakfast, 86 


ONDON, Kensington.—De Vere Hotel, opposite 
Kensington Palace Gardens.—Ideal residential 
hotel. 


Woburn Place, 


BINGDON.— Lion Hotel; RAC. and A.A; 

acknowledged premier hotel for comfort, 

cuisine and fine wines; every convenience; fine 
garage; Phone 35. Resident proprietor. 


THAMES,—Queen’s Hotel; A.A., 

.C.; leading family and residential in dis- 

trict; pp river station 2 minutes ; nearest hotel 

for Radley College; phone 54; motor bus leaves 
front hotel for Oxford ourly. 


LDEBURGH.—Jay’s Hotel ; facing sea ; moderate 
terms. S. Jay, -roprietress. 


AMBLBSIDE.— Glenrothay Private Hotel ; over- 
a Rydal Water; electric light; recom- 
& RAC. Tel. Ambleside 43. 


ONDON, 8.W. 7.—Hotel Rembrandt, South Ken- 
sington ; first-class; most up-to- date; running 
hot and cold water, and public telephone in every 
room; also -tallroom. 
ANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, W. 2.— 
74 bedrooms, running water, gas fires ; 8 recep- 
tion rooms. Terms from 34 guineas per week in- 
clusive. Paddington 4 4556. 


OORE’S HOTEL, 15, Granville Place, Marble 
Arch, W.1.—Comfortable ; moderate terms. 


ORTMAN HOTEL, Portman Street, W. 1.—En 
pension from 34 guineas ; ; gas fires. 


\ UEEN’ Ss COURT HOTEL, 25 and 27, Earl's Court 
Square, South Kensington. —Terms from three 
guineas per week en pension ; per day from 10/6; lift. 


UBENS HOTEL, near Victoria Station—Steam 

heated and running water every room ; room 

for meetings, dances, etc. ; moderate terms, Manager 
will send full tarift. 


prietor, Bevan. 


MERSHAM - -Griflin Hotel and Garage. Phone 
75; A.A. appointment; moderate terms. 


\ RBROATH.— White Hart Hotel; first-class well- 
known hostelry. A. Smith, Proprietor. 


RUNDEL.—Norfolk Hotel; individual comforts 
studied ; ideal centre for West Sussex. Phone 45. 


YR.—Station Hotel; near sea; convenient for 
Burns’ cottage ; electric light; lift. 


eS Arms Hotel; Principal 
and only licensed. Proprietor,John A. Robertson. 
ALLOCH.—Tullichewan Hotel; most convenient 
4 centre for Loch Lomond and Trossachs; fishing; 
go 


ANBURY.—White Lion Hotel; R.A.C.; A.A.; 
garage ; golf links. T. 


A. Page, Proprietor. 
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ANGOR.—British Hotel; first-class family and 
commercial; close to links and station. Pro- 
prietress, M. K. Lang. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Tel. 100; best 
B centre for North Devon. Trust Houses Limited. 


ARROW-IN-FURNESS.— Imperial Family Com- 
mercial; 40 rooms; nearest Vickers’ Works: 
Tel. 87. Apply Manager. 


ATH.—Christopher Hotel, op. Guildhall & Abbey ; 
Mod. tariff. The Misses Robinson,Manageresses. 


ATH —Pulteney Hotel; south aspect; combines 
artistic refinement with homely comfort. 


ATH.—The Spa Hotel ; own grounds of nine acres ; 
near golf links. 


a Grand Pump Room Hotel; com. with Cor- 


EN RHYDDING.—Hydro Hotel, Yorks; first- 
class; own links free. Apply Manager tariff. 
ETTWS-Y-COED, N. Wales.—The WATERLOO 
HOTEL, one of the largest and best known 
between London and Holyhead; fishing; shooting; 
100 Acre Home Farm. N. KR. Ashley, Manager. 


Gwydyr Hotel; salmon and 
trout fishing ; tennis courts, croquet close by. 


ETTWS-Y-COED.— Royal Oak Hotel : finest situ- 

ation ; personal supervision ; fishing, salmon 

and trout; garage; electric light. Tel. 19. Pro- 
prietors, D., K., and H. Pullan. 


EXHILL.--Normanhurst Hotel; sea front ; com- 
fortable ; gas fires in bedrooms; lift; fully 
licensed; A.A., R,A.C.; near golf links; moderate 
inclusive tariff. Telephone 68. 
EXHILL.—Hotel Riposo; facing sea; adjoining 
B golf links. Resident proprietor, R. J. Bray. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Beach Haven Hotel; R.A.C.; 
most central position; highly recom. Tele. 483. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Granville Hotel; most con- 
veniently situated; luxurious surroundings 
combined with comfort. 


IRCHINGTON.—Bungalow Hotel. Tel. 37; hard 
and grass tennis courts. Trust Houses Limited. 


IRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, THANET.—Beresford 
Hotel; “Ideal Hotel in Ideal Situation’; 
“Garden of Eden on the Kentish Cliffs.’"—Geo. 
R. Sims. Sea-water, Seaweed, Radiant Heat Baths ; 
Massage; Golf; Tennis (hard courts); under 2 brs. 
London; garage ; fully licensed. Phone 101. 


IRMINGHAM.—Grand Hotel, Colmore Row ; 300 
rooms; central position ; every mod. comfort. 


Queen's Hotel ; the best equipped 
hotel in the Midlands. 


LACKPOOL.— County and Lane Ends Hotel; 
B facing sea ; family and commercial. 


LACKPOOL.—Hotel Metropole; in own grounds 


facing sea. 
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LACKPOOL.—Palatine Hotel; first-class family 
and commercial ; facing sea; opposite Central 
Station. Apply illus. tariff. P. A. Spencer, Manager. 


res Queen’s Hydro Hotel (fully licned.) 
South Promenade: garage; excellent cuisine; 
central heating; lifts, etc.; near golf. 


LAIR ATHOLL.—Atholl Arms Hotel; first-class 
family hotel ; charges moderate. 


OAT OF GARTEN HOTEL, Strathspey. 1700 ft. 
above sea-level; dry, bracing; tennis: golf; garage. 


re OR—The Royal Hotel; finest position on sea 
front; ‘‘ Bognor’s foremost hotel”; near golf, 
tennis, pavilion gardens; famous sands; Tel. 15; 
Telegrams, ‘“ Royal, Bognor.” 
a, —Ascot Boarding House; minute sea and 

J Catholic Church ; good table ; personal super- 
vision. 


OGNOR.--Clarence House Hotel, facing sea; for 
children with nurses and governesses. 
OGNOR.—Royal Norfolk Hotel; leading hotel; 
unequalled for position, comfort. cuisine ; 
overlooking sea and own grounds; central heating. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Alexandra Private Hotel, 
Bath Road; highly recommended; inclusive 
terms ; illustrated tariff. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Dalkeith 
situated for all amusements. 
on application. 


Hotel; centrally 
Illustrated tariff 


OURNEMOUTH.— Grand Hotel; facing sea; ac- 
commodation 400 visitors; first-class orchestra; 
magnificent ballroom. 


OURNEMOUTH.—“ Solent Cliffs,’ the private 
hotel with the premier position sea front; 
large south lounge overlooking pier: dining-room, 
with sea views, accommodating 140; no extras ; night 
porter; own private garage ; dances, entertainments 
every week. Brodie Carpenter. 


OURNEMOUTH—The Royal Exeter Hotel is 
well known as the most comfortable and 
moderate first-class hotel in Bournemouth; expert 
management; unrivalled cuisine. Telegrams: 
“ Excellent, Bournemouth’; Tel. 2274; Garage, etc. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO, overlooking bay and 
pines; all hotel ccmfort, with advantages of 
well-equipped hydro baths ; massage, thermal, and 
Plombiére treatment administered by trained 
attendants under medical supervision ; lift; terms 
moderate. Phone 341, ‘‘ Hydro Bournemouth.” 
OURNEMOUTH.— Connaught Court Hotel; good 
position West Cliff; three minutes from Pier, 
Cliff, and Winter Gardens ; heated throughout : gas 
fires in all bedrooms ; billiards; garage. Telephone 
1944; telegrams, ‘‘ Sievers, Bournemouth.” 


OURNEMOUTH.—Branksome Tower Hotel; best 
position sea front; see advt. A.B.C., p. 50. 


Hotel ; lift; gas fires; 
excellent cuisine; ideal winter residence. In- 
clusive terms from 4 gns. Write for tariff. 


OURNEMOUTH. — “Southlea” Private Hotel, 
West Cliff; beautifully sit.; sel. resid.; mod.trms. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Weston Hall Hotel; 100 rooms; 
3 acres; private grounds sea front. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Bourne Hall Hotel; good class 
family residential at a moderate tariff. 


)OURNEMOUTH.—Tower House Private Hotel, 
Westcliff Gardens; facing south; overlooking 
sea. H. H. Law, Propr. 


The Braemar Royal, West 
Southbourne. Tel. 111 Southbourne ; Telegram, 
“ Welfare,” Bournemouth. 


OURKNEMOUTH, WEST. — The 


Grosvenor,” 


Chine Crescent; comfort; personal attention ; 
inclus. charges; very highly recommended. Tel. 806. 
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OURNEMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel ; English home 
comforts without ostentation; first class; 
garage ; moderate charges. 


OURNEMO UTH.—Wimbledon Hall Private 
Hotel; mod. terms; own farm ; tariff. Tel. 886. 
OURNEMOUTH.—** The Queen,’”’ Lansdowne ; 
private and residential; central; liberal cuisine; 
terms moderate. 


RAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel ; first class ; fishing ; 
golf; tennis. L. Macdonald, Proprietor. 
RIDGE OF ALL AN, Stirling. — Allan Water 
Hotel; an ideal stopping- -place for motorists 
en route to the Highlands; garage 24 cars; grounds 
four acres. 
RIGHTON.— Albemarle Hotel;fopposite Palace 
Pier and Aquarium ; comfortable surroundings ; 
moderate charges. 


RIGHTON.—Royal Crescent Hotel, Kemp ‘Ges 
within few minutes famous South Downs. 


RIGHTON.—16 & 17, Norfolk Terrace: Benares”’ 
House Boarding Establishment; all bedrooms; 
h. & c. water; penny-in-slot gas fires; electric light: 
central. Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Massingham. 


RIGHTON. —old Ship Hotel H 
service ; garage adjoins. 


RIGHTON. —The King’s Hotel; “centre “of | best 
part; entirely reconstructed, enlarged ; hot and 
cold water all bedrooms; electric fires ; every modern 
convenience; night porter; fully licensed; com- 
petent French chef; central heating throughout. 


RIGHTON.—Kingscliff Mansion, private hotel, 84 
Marine Parade ; magnificent sea view. Mr. and 
Mrs. Banks. 


RIGHTON.—The Berkeley; finest position on 
front; from 4 guineas. Phone 5137. 
RISTOL (Clifton)—Grand Spa Hotel; near 
Suspension Bridge; redecorated 1925; warm 
rooms ; first-class catering and service; lift; mag- 
nificent ballroom ; billiards; golf ; fully licensed. 


ROADSTAIRS. —Cobo Private Hotel; combining 
hotel frdm. with home refinements; resid. Prop. 


Worcs. —Lygon Arms; sixteenth- 
century inn ; beautifully furnished ; all modern 
conveniences. 
DUDE. — Falcon Hotel ; ~ phone 5; 
farm produce; free golf links. 


USHEY HALL HOTEL, Herts ; 30 minutes from 
London; ideal for golfers. 
—Victoria Family best 
rambling centre; sheart of Lakeland; photo- 
graphers’ paradise ; inclusive tariff £4 4s.; slack 
time £3 3s. 


UXTON. —A.A. motorists’ best run is to the Palace 
Hotel, Buxton. Golf; tennis; badminton. 


UXTON.—Grove Hotel; A.A.; open central posi- 
tion; overlooking Baths and Pump Room. 


renowned for good 


family: own 


Hotel ; 


adjoins 
station first-class; garage. Morton Chance, Mer. 


fi —County Station Hotel; 


ARNOUSTIE. The Bruce Hotel; on the golf 
C links; facing the sea. J. M. Hendry, Proprietress. 


HATHAM. — Sun “Hotel; 
tary, and commercial hotel ; 
(appointed). 


HELTENHAM.—Queen’s Hotel; leading hotel; 
facing promenades ; ideal for motorists ; excel. 
lent garage. 


leading naval, mili- 
A.A. and R.A.C. 


HESTER.—Grosvenor Hotel; first class; near 
Cathedral and City Walls; garage adjoining. 


HRISTCHURCH.—King’s Arms Hotel : near Bos- 
combe and Bournemouth; fishing; garage. 
Phone 9. 


YIRENCESTER. — King’s Head Hotel, R.AC. ; 
C A.A.*** Excellent cuisine; moderate terms; 
Free Golf on the 
Phone 55. 


accommodation for 30 cars. 
Cirencester Golf Links to visitors. 


LACTON-ON-SEA.—Grosvenor Court Hotel; 
facing sea ; outdoor sports; dancing ; radiators ; 
h. & ce. running water in bedrooms; billiards; excel- 
lent cuisine. 
LACTON-ON-SEA. A.—Wheateroft Private 
Pier Avenue; exc. cuisine; terms mod.; t 
res. prop. 


LEVEDON.—Stancliff Boarding Establishment; 
overlooking sea; nr.pier and golf links; prope 

; \OBHAM | (Surrey).—White Lion; restaurant and 
C residential resort ; readily reached road or rail. 


OLWYN BAY.—Pwilycrochan Hotel; first-class ; 
large grounds ; lift; garage. Tel. 13. 


OLWYN BAY.—Rhos Abbey Hotel; finest 
position; facing sea; lovely gardens; tennis, 
boating, fishing ; ballroom, spring fioor ; orchestra: 
ground floor suites; private bathrooms. Phone 198. 


 aaee Hotel; historic walled town; 
most central for motcring in Snowdonia; 
yachting ; sea-fishing ; golf : | garage. _ Tel. 13. 


‘he —Hotel Imperial ; first-class family and 


business ; omnibus meets all main line trains 
and steamers. Phone 139 


UXTON.—Sandringham Hotel; pension; Broad 
Walk; no hills; nodust; heated. Mrs. Stewart, pr. 


UXTON.—Buxton Hydro Hotel; 260 rooms; 
finest position; orchestra; dancing. Tel. 
** Comfortable.” 


UXTON.—The Boarding Establish- 
ment; garage; Tel. 439; terms mod. Propr. 
Marshall. 


AMBRIDGE.—University Arms Hotel; premier 
hotel; fine cuisineand accommodation; large 
garage. 


(\AMBRIDGE. — Bull Hotel; principal and old- 
established ; adjoining King’s and principal 
Colleges ; under Royal patronage. Apply Manager. 
ARDIFF. —Park Hotel; suites with baths; hair- 
dressing depart. ; billiard room (5 tab.) ; garage. 


ARDIFF.—Royal Hotel; close G.W.R. Station ; 

first-class ; 2 vom d ; "telephones i in every bed: 

room ; grill-room table d’héte ; 4 la carte; electric 
lifts ; ‘central heating. 


“Hygier2 .—King’s Head Hotel; first class; terms 
moderate ; garage ; orchestra. Telephone 630. 


(\OWES.—Gloster Hotel; first-class ; beautifully 
situated; excel. cuisine and wines ; ‘apply Propr. 


OWES (EAST).—Royal Medina Hotel; every- 
thing of the best. Terms, apply Manager. 


REWE.— Crewe Arms Hotel; adjoining Crewe 
Station ; moderate tariff. 


ig —Strathearn | Hydro ; baths; swimmi 
electrical ; Garage ; ; tennis; golf. Tel. Tel. 174 Crieff. 


RIEFF. —Drammond Arms Hotel; on the Great 
North Road to the Scottish Highlands ; nine 
miles from Gleneagles golf courses ; renowned for 
cuisine, service, and comfort; garage adjoining. 
Telegrams, Premier, Crieff. Bruce W. Kelly, Propr. 


ROMER, East Runton.— Clifden Private Hotel; 
facing sea; near golf and tennis. Telephone: 
Cromer 67. Proprietress, Mrs. A. J. Greenhill. 


holiday resort; mod. terms. Phone 94 
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ALRY, Kirkcudbrightshire,'Southern Highlands. 
—Lochinvar Hotel; most comfortable; elec- 
tric light. Telephone 10. 


ALWHINNIE.—Loch Ericht Hotel ; fishing and 
boats free; only licensed hotel. 


AWLISH.—Royal Hotel ; moderate terms; com- 
fortable ; good table; licensed; golf; garage. 


EAL.—Clarendon Hotel; direct opposite pier; en 
pension, 4 gs.; 15s. 6d per day. 


EAL.—Beach House Hotel; finest position on 
sea-front. Illustrated tariff free. 


ERBY.—Royal Hotel; family and com.; head- 
quarters for motorists. A. O. Fuller, Propr. 


EVONPORT.—Royal ; the Naval and Military res. 
hotel. Proprietors : Harrison’s Hotels, Ltd. 


OUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN.—Peveril Hotel; on 
landing pier; terms moderate. 


OVERCOURT BAY.—Cliff Hotel; first-cl. fam. 

and tourist ; unique pos.—facing sea; billiards 

(two tables); elec. light; oe. Tel. Harwich 43. 
Chas. Beresford, Resident Proprietor. 


OWNHAM MARKET.—Castle Hotel; family and 
commercial ; garage attached. 


ROITWICH.—St. Andrew’s House; best situa- 
tion; Vi-beds; running water ; electric light. 


ROITWICH.—Norbury House; beautiful grnds. ; 
near baths ; everything supremely comfortable. 


ROITWICH SPA.—Worcestershire Brine Baths 
Hotel; 150 rooms; A.A.; R.A.C.; dining-room and 
lounge enlarged; electric light; orchestra; 18-hole 
golf links; new hard and grass tennis courts; ‘‘ Re- 
view ’’ tariff from H. A. Culley, Manager. 


ivorae. Hotel, College Green : most cen- 

tral; hot and cold water and telephone every 
bedroom ; lift to all floors; restaurant; grill room; 
coffee room. Tele. ‘ Jury's Dublin.’’ Phone 5511. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian Hotel; the leading 
first-class hotel. Tele. ‘‘ Hibernian, Dublin.” 


ULVERTON.—Carnarvon Arms; 5 miles re- 
served trout fishing free; wild stag and fox 
hunting; billiards ; home farm fare. 


UMFRIES.—Station Hotel; convenient for tour- 
ists and business men ; electric light; lift. 


UNKELD AND BIRNAM.—The Birnam Hotel; 

largest, best class, well-managed hotel in High- 

lands; ideal situation; own grounds; golf, Tel. 24 
Dunkeld. 


ASTBOURNE.—Imperial Hotel; gas fires; hot 
and cold water basins; car to three golf 
courses, 6d. each way ; special terms for families. 


ASTBOURNE.—Grand Hotel; facing sea ; accom. 
for about 400 visitors ; first-class orchestra. 


ASTBOURNE.—Howard House Hotel ; few yards 
sea, Devonshire Park, theatre. Tel. 846. 


ASTBOURNE (Sea Front).—Angle’s private hotel; 

100 bedrooms; billiards and dance rooms. 

Residential proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Taylor. 
Phone 311. 


ASTBOURNE.—Belgrave Private Hotel; first 
house from sea; close to Devonshire Park; 
central heating; mod. Tel. 847. J. Wake, proptrss. 


ASTBOURNE.— Salisbury Hotel ; exquisitely ap- 
pointed ; finest position ; ex. cuisine; English 
meat ; moderate tariff. 


DINBURGH.—Caledonian Station Hotel; most 
comfortable in Scotland. Telegrams “Luxury.” 


DINBURGH.—Queen’s Bay Hotel, Joppa ; first- 

class licensed hotel; situated in beautiful 

grounds of 9 acres ; putting green on lawn; garage; 
terms moderate. Manageress. 


DINBURGH.—North British Hotel, Waverley 
Station. Scotland’spremier hotel. Owned and 


managed by L.N.E.R. Phone 8966 ; tele. “ British, 
Edinburgh.” 


LGIN.—The Station Hotel; first-class accommo- 
dation; Phone No.58. E.H. Parr, Manageress. 


ESSISEILLEN, Ulster. — Imperial Hotel: for 
beautiful island scenery of Lough Erne; 
coarse fishing, Evenruding. 


XETER.—New London Hotel; first class; most 

4 central; excellent garage with private lock-ups; 
night porter. Telephone 146 Exeter. 

XMOUTH.—Royal Beacon Hotel ; Unrivalled posi- 

J tion ; overlooking bay. A. W. Bradshaw, prop. 

Hotel; principal hotel ; 

facing sea; seven acres; lift; central heating ; 

moderate tariff. 


Telephone 16 Exmouth. 


ALMOUTH.—Falmouth Hotel ; first-class ; facing 
86a. 


ALMOUTH.—“ Grandview”; all year season ; 
water's edge ; 2 min. town and piers. Tel. 86. 


ee ee Hotel; facing sea; every 
comfort; moderate terms; recreation hall; lift. 


pg Hotel; early Tudor period ; 
golf; hard tennis courts. Percy Adams. 


ELIXSTOWE.—“ Felix” Hotel (owned and man- 

aged by L.N.E.R.); finest hotel on East Coast ; 

faces south. Telegrams, ‘‘ Felix Hotel, Felixstowe” ; 
telephone Felixstowe 221. 


ELIXSTOWE.—Pier Hotel ; adjoins dock station 
and ferry stage; garage. Phone 181. 


LEETWOOD.—North Euston Hotel, Esplanade; 
near station ; golf; excellent cuisine. Phone 598. 


OLKESTONE.—Edgecliffe, The Leas; high-class 
pension ; sea views; tariff. Apply proprietor. 


OLKESTONE.—Lyndhurst Hotel; facing sea and 
bandstand. Terms, N. Kirbell, Manager. 


OLKESTONE (Leas).—Grand Hotel; occupying 
best position ; daily tea and evening dances. 


OLKESTONE.—Sothoron Lodge, West Leas; 
glorious sea views; excellent cuisine; capable 
supervision 
OLKESTONE.—Tressillian ; top of Earls Avenue; 
well found and a quietly comfortable house to 
stay at; 14/6 day; F. R. Dell, proprietor. 


Hotel ; high-class family 
and commercial ; electric lift. Apply Manageress. 


OWEY.—St. Catherine’s Hotel; overlooking sea; 
new golf course. 
RESHWATER BAY HOTEL, I. of W.—Sunny, 

sheltered grounds; lawn to sea; golf. 


ON-SEA— Grand; "finest position ; full 
license ; excel. cuisine. Phone 12. Tariff, Mgr. 


ROME.—George Hotel; comfort and good cater- 
ing; tariff booklet free. Apply proprietor. 

URNESS ABBEY HOTEL.—Adjg. station ; over- 
looking ruins ; garage; tennis; golf; Lake centre. 


OS 


IANT’S CAUSEWAY, Bushmills, Ireland.—Cause- 
way Hotel ; first-class and moderate terms. 


LASGOW.—More’s Hotel; high-class tourist and 
residential hotel; unsurpassed for comfort and 
cuisine; moderate terms. Resident proprietress. 
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LASGOW.—St. Enoch Hotel; first-class ; 
venient for business men and tourists. 


LASGOW.-Grand Hotel; residential and com- 
mercial. Telegrams, Comfort, , Glasgow.” 


LENDALOUGH, Co. Wicklow. —Royal Hotel; 

first-class; terms moderate ; open winter and 

summer; garage free ; 32 miles from Dublin; fishing 
free lakes and rivers. 


con- 


LOUCESTER.—Bell Hotel; close to Cathedral ; 
garage ; phone 772. Miss Thirlwall. Manageress. 


ODALMING.— —Angel Hotel; home comforts; Char- 
oe appointment; billiards; garage ; hire 
cars. Tel. 13. 


(\ORLESTON.—Elmburst Links Private Hotel; 
extensive grounds: croquet; tennis; nearest 
links; garage. Phone 105. 
ORLESTON.—St. Edmunds Private Hotel ; facing 
sea and gardens; 50 bedrooms. Phone 119. 


RASMERE.—Prince of Wales Hotel; 
family; home farm. T. Scott, Prop. 


YRASMERE, English Lakes.—Rotbay Hotel ; 
first-class family ; home farm, Tom Scott, prop. 


first-class 


REAT YARMOUTH.—Queen's Hotel; the popu- 
lar hotel for comfort, cuisine. 
Y ULLANE.—Bisset’si Hotel; centre nine golf 


courses ; modern ; comfortable ; tennis; lovely 


garden. 


G ULLANE, East Lothian. —The Marine Hotel; 
J Scotland's greatest golfing centre; season 
Easter to October. 


SS <> 


ARROGATE.—Russell Hotel ; first-class private ; 
facing Valley Gardens ; Pump Room. 2 min. ; 
illus. tariff. 


ARROGATE. —Royal Hotel; “refined and com- 


fortable; very moderate charges; facing 
Southern Stray. 
ARROGATE.—The Queen Hotel; highest-class 


family ; beautiful grounds; modern garage. 
ASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
Warrior House Hotel; overlooking sea; most 
comfortable; up-to-date: central heating; litt ; 
licensed ; moderate inclusive terms. 


ASTINGS.— Albany Hotel; finest position on 
front ; garage ; lift. Phone 761. 


INDHEAD. —Hotel Moorlands ; leading hotel ; 
French cuisine; excellent wines; garage. 


ULL.—Vittoria Hotel; the Pier: family and 
commercial; fine position overlooking river. 


HH L.—Royal Station Hotel (owned and managed 
by LN.E.R.); adjoins Paragon Station ; 
thoroughly up-to-date ; every comfort ; large grill- 


room on the platform ; terms from Manager. Tele- 
grams, ‘Nerotel.”’ 
FORD. —Bear Hotel; London-Bath 
road; anglers and motorists; good catering; 
garage. 
UNSTANTON.—Golden Lion Hotel; opposite 
Pier; A.A. 
UNSTANTON —Sandringham Hotel (owned and 


managed by L.N.E.R); beautifully situated on 
Norfolk coast; golf; tennis ; moderate terms. 


UNSTANTON. — Glebe Hotel: highest point 
cliffs ; nearest public tennis and croquet courts. 


UNSTANTON.-—Lestrange Arms and Golf Links 
Hotel; excellent golf; excellent food 


PHE.—Hotel Imperial ; facing due south ; golf 


links ; tennis; garage. 


YTHH#, Kent.—Swan Hotel; first-cl. comfortable 
hotel ; garage; R.A.C.; good golf. 


golf links; tennis; dancing ; on sea shore, 
Ilfracombe 60. 


LFRACOMBE.—Lee Bay Hotel, Lee; own 18-hole 


Tel. 


LFRACOMBE.—Granville ; 
sunshine; comfort; gardens ; 
for over 80. Mrs. W. R. Foster. 


magnificent position ; 
accommodation 


close to sea; separate tables; 


Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.--The Grand ; pleasant situation ; 
comfortable. 


NVERNESS.—Station Hotel, 
and Scottish Rly. Co.’s telephone 267. 


London, Midland, 


NVERNESS.—Caledonian Hotel; 


first-class and 
com.; accom. 180; mod.; garage. F. Steven, Propr. 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Totland Bay Hotel ; 
Island hotel ; 
bathing; dancing. Via Waterloo, Lymington. 


S> 
ERSEY.—Grand Hotel; premier of the Island; 


year ; 
heating. 


premier 
beautiful situation ; golf; tennis ; 


situated on sea-front; full south ; open all the 
special terms for ‘winter residents; central 


tennis. 


Jae —Somerville Hotel, St. Aubin’s; perfect 
situation ; large private grounds; golf; bathing; 


e guests received ; 


shire Highlands ; 
golfing, 18 holes; tennis; motoring garage. 
grams, ‘‘ Hotel.” Phone 5 Kenmore. 


ERSEY.— Darjeeling,’”’ Midvale Road; paying 
luxuriously furnished ; gas 


fires; hot water any time; private motor drives. 
Central. 
S&S 
ENMORE.—Breadalbane Hotel ; situated Perth- 


salmon and trout fishing; 
Tele- 


| ESWICK.—The Keswick Hotel; 


Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Wivell 


ideally situated 
on Derwentwater; every modern convenience ; 


mercial ; acknowledged finest cuisine. J. 
Round, proprietor. 


Bee —Lion Hotel; family and com- 


ILLARNEY LAKES.—The Lake Hotel; premier 


hotel; mountain climbing; golf; fishing; 
excursions. 
INGSTOWN,—Royal Marine; opposite landing 


stage; best hotel Co. Dublin. Wire ‘‘ Comfort.” 


Hotel. 
and Managers. 


SS 


under entirely new management ; 
EEDS8.—Victory Hotel. Tel. 20191: 


comfortable. 


INGUSSIE, Inverness-shire.—Duke of Gordon 
Mr. and Mrs. Wolfenden, Proprietors 


AKE VYRNWY HOTEL.—Montgomeryshire ; 
first-class 
hotel; situated 1,000 feet up amidst magnificent 
scenery; trout- fishing, shooting, tennis; home farm. 


spacious 
rooms; first-class mgment. Trust Houses Ltd. 


EIGH-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel; family; ‘facing sea sea; 


fort; moderate terms. H.W. Walton, Propr. 


EWES.—White Hart Family Hotel; every com- 


Tel. 980 (3 lines). 


county hotel; 75 bedrooms. 


ation, service and clientéle; G. 8. Stacey, Mgr. 


INCOLN.—Saracen’s Head; oldest established 


ITTLEHAMPTON. —Beach Hotel ; unique in situ- 


tiful. Telegrams, ‘‘ Midotel, Liverpool.” 
phone Royal 4400. 


1VERPOOL.—Adelphi, England's Hotel 
ele- 
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IVERPOOL.—Exchange Station Hotel; L.M.S. 
Railway terminus for trains from Scotland. 


IVERPOOL.—North Western Hotel ; 300 rooms; 
first-class family ; moderate. Tel.“ Bestotel.” 


YNTON.—Royal Castle Hotel; leading family ; 
grounds (9 acres) facing sea. Tom Jones, Propr. 


YNTON.—Valley of Rocks Hotel; midst glorious 
Devon scenery. 


SS SS 


AIDENHEAD BRIDGE. — The Hermitage; 
| residential hotel; adjacent to river; two 
tennis courts. 


Star Hotel; entirely recon- 


structed ; finest between London and Kentish - 


coast. 


IVERPOOL.—Imperial Hotel, family ; cuisine 
first-class; elevator; night porter; opposite 
railway station. 


ALAHIDE.—Grand Hotel; 15 minutes from 
beautifully situated; golf; boating; 
ennis. 


LANDRINDOD WELLS.—Montpellier Hotel; 
noted for comfort and cuisine; electric lift; 
terms moderate. 


ALVERN.—Hardwicke Hotel; nearest the College 
and golf links;,every comfort. Phone 246. 
H. Wilson, prop. 


LANDUDNO.—Gogarth Abbey Hotel, facing south 
grounds 526 ft. sea frontage ; naximum sunshine; 
glorious panoramic sea and mountain views ; same 
successful ownership and administration upwarés 
26 years; garage. Mrs. T. Dutton, Propr. Tel. 411. 


LANDUDNO.—The Old Abbey, Marine Drive; 
ideal position; sea and mountain views unsur- 
passed. Proprietor, A. Byrom. Tel 180. 


LANDUDNO.—Imperial Hotel; first-class ; facing 
sea ; sunny aspt.; partics. S. Chantrey, Man. Dir. 


ANCHESTER. — Victoria Hotel; the Business 
Man’s Hotel. 


ANCHESTER.—Albion Hotel, Piccadilly; first- 
class commercial; the most central and 
reasonable tariff; home of Masonic lodges and 
glee clubs, etc.; daily luncheons in Marble Hall 
from 2/6; banquets and dances catered for. 


ARGATE.—Grand Hotel: premier position in 
Cliftonville; open throughout the year; modern 
comforts. 


LANDUDNO.—Grand Hotel; premier of North 
Wales; 200 rooms; finest situation. 


LANDUDNO. — Craigside Hydro; the only 
covered tennis courts in the north; illustrated 
tariff on application toR. E Munro, Manager. 


LANGAMMARCH WELLS.— Lake Hotel; 
scenery Mid-Wales; 
fishing ; garage. 


best 
Barium Spring: golf; 


ARLBOROUGH.—Ailesbury Arms Hotel; family 
and residntl; garage; Repairs Works. Phone 1. 


Hydro.; extensive grounds; 
modern hydro: Turkish, electric and famous 
whirlpool baths; volcanic mud; golf; tennis; 
croquet and bowls. Telephone No. 12 (2 lines). 


ATLOCK.—Smedley’s Hydro. ; largest and most 
complete for health and pleasure 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. “One of the best 
in North Wales.” Tel. No. 7. J.S. Shaw, Res. Pr. 


OCH AWE.—Loch Awe Hotel (Argyllshire) ; finest 

situa. in Highlands; salmon and trout fishing; 

free in Loch; boating; tennis; mountaineering ; 
moderate terms. Tele. ad. Hotel, Loch Awe. 


OCH RANNOCH (Perthshire).—Dunalastair 
Hotel: trout fishing; excellent cuisine and 
wines. Proprietor. 
conjure. Abercorn Arms, Strabane ; Golf Hotel, 
Castlerock; Corporations, ArmColeraine; lead.hotels. 


OWESTOFT.—* Dagmar,” \Kirkley Cliff ; facing 
sea; excellent cuisine; separate tables; tennis 
and croquet lawns ; personal supervision. Mrs. and 
Miss Fairchild. 
OWESTOFT. — Shaftesbury, 22, Kirkley Cliff; 
facing sea; bathing; tennis; young society ; 
moderate.—Proprietress. 


Hotel ; fishing; electric light ; 
| garage; bowling green. Phone 4. Proprietor, 
R. K. Sharp. 


YDNEY. — Feathers Hotel; centre of town; 
garage; billiards; golf; river. Phone 26. 


YME REGIS.--Hotel Alexandra; facing sea; 
J excellent cuisine ; central heating; R.A.C. and 
A.A. hotel. Phone 10. A. Hinton, proprietor. 


YME REGIS.—Bow House Private Hotel; high 
situation ; extensive land and sea views. 


YME REGIS.—Stile House; home comforts; ex- 
cellent cuisine: sea views; E. J. Leeming, prop. 


YNDHURST, New Forest.—Crown Hotel; 60 
rooms; garage; large gardens; golf near. 


Lynton.—"* The Summer House”’ ; 
private; mod. tariff on applicn.; per. superven. 


ELROSE.—Abbey, George and Abbotsford 
Hotels ; only first-class hotels in Melrose; both 
overlook ruins; J. K. Hamilton, Proprietor. 


Spread Eagle Hotel; fam. resdntl ; 
noted for comfort; golf. Phone 10. 
INEHEAD.—Hotel Metropole; largest; all mod. 
conveniences; centre; promenade; tennis; 
croquet; lift. 


ORECAMBE.—Grand Hotel, Promenade: garage ; 
near golflinks. Tel.160. Prop. J. N. Yates. 


AIRN.—Golf View Hotel; first-class; nearest 
links; electricity ; elevator; garage. 


EWARK.—Clinton Arms for motorists ; 20 sepa- 
rate lock-ups; petrol; oils, etc. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Central Station Hotel 
(owned and managed by L.N.E.R.); adjoins 
station: thoroughly up-to-date; every comfort; 
banqueting hall; large grill-room on the platform ; 
terms from Manager. Telegrams, ‘‘ Nerotel.” 


EWQUAY.—Moirah Private Hotel; sea views; 
elec. light; lounge ; sep. tbls. ; per. supervision. 


EWQUAY.—Penhallow Private Hotel ; fine posi- 
N tion on cliff ; close beaches, station; central. 


EWQUAY.—St. Rumon’s Private Hotel; facing 
N sea ; adjoining golf links ; close beach ; garage ; 
two tennis courts ; croquet lawn. 


EWQUAY.— Atlantic Hotel; full sea view; 
N adjoining golf links; lock-up garages. 

EWTONMORE (Inverness-shire).—Balavil Arms 

Hotel; overlooking golf course and tennis courts. 


ORTH BERWICK.—Marine Hotel; largest and 
best seaside hotel in Scotland; splendid golf. 
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ORTHWICH.—Crown and Anchor Hotel; lounge 

accommodation; well-appointed bedrooms ; 

garage; electric light; ordinary 12.30 daily. Tele- 
phone 266. W. Clark, proprietor. 


ORWICH.—Maid’s Head Hotel; 15th century 
brought up to date; good cooking. 


ORWICH.—Royal Hotel; first-class modern ; 60 
bedrooms ; night porter; good cooking. 


Horse Hotel. Tel. 4164; 
an old house with modrn ser. Trust Houses Ltd. 


OTTINGHAM.—"‘ High Peak” Private Hotel; 

Forest-rd., W.; Phone, Tel. Nottingham 1979; 

fine sit.; convenient ; adjacent to Forest, Arboretum ; 
modern garage. 


SS AY 


BAN :—Great Western Hotel; leading hotel: on 
esplanade ; overlooking bay; moderate tariff. 


XFORD.—Clarendon Hotel. Tel. 285; recently im- 
proved ; grill room; orchtra. Trust Houses Ltd. 


AIGNTON, South Devon.—Redoliffe Hotel ; finest 
position in Torbay ; every comfort; mod, terms. 


ENARTH.—Esplanade Hotel; within three miles 
of Cardiff, overlooking Bristol Channel. 


Hotel; largest and principal 
hotel ; 100 rooms ; lift to all floors. Illustrated 
tariff on application to Manager. 


ERTH.—Station Hotel: a first-class hotel owned 

and managed by the Railway Companies; 

comfortable, convenient, and inexpensive for 
tourist or business men. Tel. 741 (3 lines). 


ITLOCHRY, Perthshire.—Atholl Palace Hotel ; 
(season May to October); centre of Perthshire 
Highlands; grounds 40 acres; garage 40 cars. 


LYMOUTH.—Central Hotel ; close to Hoe and 
theatres; excellent cuisine; moderate tariff. 


LYMOUTH.—Albion Hotel. Tel. 1423: close to Gt. 
Western Railway Station. Trust Houses Ltd. 


ORTHCAWL.— Esplanade Hotel; 100 rooms; 
nearest licensed hotel Royal Porthcawl Golf Club. 


RESTON.—Park Hotel: under the management 
of London, Midland & Scottish Railway. 


AMSGATE.—Granville Hotel; within easy 
distance of 5 famous golf links. 


ALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA.— Zetland Hotel (owned ou" 
and managed by L.N.E.R.); on sea front, over- fai 
looking the Bay; adjoins station; billiard-rooms; statior 

thoroughly up-to-date; tennis courts; every comfort; 
moderate tariff ; terms from Manager. Telegrams, OU" 
“ Nerotel.’’ m 
moder 

ANDGATE.—Royal Kent Hotel; private lawn 
extending to the sea. S. A. Tanare, Proprietress. we « 


ANDOWN, I.W.—Sandringham Hotel (private); J 
LD finest position Esplanade; apply for illus.tariff, 


Sunda; 

ARK (‘*Gem of the Channel Isles”) —Hotel Bel- 
Air: bathing; boating; fishing: rock climbing ; 
tennis; beautiful position :; 300 ft sea views; exten- Le 
sive grounds: booklet; moderate = 


CARBOROUGH.—Salisbury Hotel; family and Telegr 

‘) commercial; central position; moderate charges. 
Phone 710. 
= fa 
EAFORD, Sussex—Beach Hotel (private); 65 
rooms; on sea front ; two golf clubs; moderate OU" 
terms ; Phone 121 Seaford. co 


ete SUSSEX.—Blatchington Court; near ou' 
sea and golf courses; south aspect; electric § . ai 
light ; constant hot water. Phone 96. 
garage 
ELBY.—Londesboro Arms Hotel; adjoins Abbey; 
nineteen bedrooms; stabling; garage. Phone 85. i 


ETTLE.—Ashfield Hotel; R.A.C. and A.A.; beauti- St. An 
fully situated in the Yorkshire Dales. 


NEVENOAKS.—Royal Crown Hotel: first-class ; S G 
500 feet above sea-level; gravel soil; acres old- 


world garden; near Knole House and Park; few T. 
minutes’ walk new golf course; 35 minutes City. fr 
HANKLIN, I.W.—Milanese; facing south; near {TII 
sea, lift, pier and Keats Green. we oe 
HANKLIN, I.W.—Osborne House Boarding Es- ee 
tablishment, Esplanade; facing sea. Tariff from le 
Mrs. F. Edwards. fortat 
mode: 
HERBORNE,— Digby Hotel; only first-class hotel. 
Illustrated tariff on application to Manager. 'p. 
HORTLANDS.—Shortlands House Hotel; charm- . 
ing grounds; billiards; dancing ; tennis. Phone TT. 


Bromley 916. 


EADING.—“ Mansfield House,’’ Kendrick Road; 
residential hotel ; nr. College. Tele. 597. 


EIGATE.—White Hart Hotel ; old established ; 
charm. grounds; mod. A. Thomson, Propr. 


London, 8.W.—See London. 


Lge Tg Hotel ; first-class lock-up garage ; 
R.A.C. Phone 4; Tel. ‘‘ Unicorn, Ripon.” 
IPON.—Spa Hotel; first-class; open all year; 
garage; R.A.C.,A.A., A.C.A. 


YDE, I.W.—Royal Esplanade Hotel; facing sea 
and pier. Tel. Band Ryde. Phone 293. 


ALISBURY.— White Hart Family Hotel; pat. b 
Royalty, all Govt. Depts. and Motor Clubs. Tei. 
C. Craske, manager. 


HREWSBURY.—Crown Hotel; first-class; cen- 
tral. Tel.192 R.A.C and M.U. 


‘IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel: first-class; most fia 


modern ; sea front. T. E. FitzGerald. tennii 
IDMOUTH.—Fortfield Hotel; finest position ; 
overlooking sea; cricket field ; tennis courts; 1 
garage. 
TR 
IDMOUTH —Knowle Hotel ; first in town ; 20-acre I 
garden ; hard tennis courts. - 
IDMOUTH.— Victoria Hotel; finest position; I 
close to sea; lift and lock-up garage. 
Portree. — Royal Hotel; first-class; best 
centre for visiting the far-famed Misty Isle; , 
terms moderate. 
ONNING-ON-THAMES.—French Horn Hotel. 
First-class residential; tennis; bathing; golf; ig 
R.A.C. and A.A. 7 


George Hotel ; bit. 1320; adapted 
to modern requirements. Telephone 189. 


OUTHAMPTON.—South - Western Hotel; for T 
Continental and Overseas travellers. f 
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first-class 
family and commercial; near docks and 
stations ; fully licensed ; garage; night porter. 


OUTHAMPTON. — Dolphin Hotel ; 


OUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Palace Hotel ; 250 rooms; 
magnificent winter gardens; orchestra; terms 
moderate. 


OUTHPORT.—Palace Hotel, where health, com- 
fort and homeliness abound; hot and cold 
running water in all rooms. Terms from £5 5s. per 
week; week-end (including dinner, dance and 
Sunday concert), from 30s. 


OUTHPORT.—Prince of Wales Hotel; ‘The 
Leading Hotel”; excellent cooking, comfort; 
moderate terms; hot and cold water all bedrooms; 
six first-class golf links; garage; home farm. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Prince, Southport.’’ Phones: 1431. 


OUTHPORT.—Victoria (R.A.C. and A.A.) Hotel,; 
facing sea ; 120 rooms; palm court; orchestra. 


OUTHSEA.—Sandringham Hotel; facing sea and 
common; mod. terms; good cuisine. Proprietor. 


OUTHSEA,.—Gladstone Hotel; first-class resdntl. 
unrivalled position and cuisine : central heating ; 
garage. C.J. Mutty, Prop. Tele. 2784. 


T. ANDREWS. — Rusack’s Hotel, The Links; 
ideal for winter; golf. Telegrams, ‘‘Rusack’s, 
St. Andrews.” 


T. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA.—Grand Hotel; close to 
Golf Club and open-air swimming bath. 


T. ASAPH —Plough Hotel, in the Roe; five miles 
from Rhyl. Phone 39. 


‘TILTON, Hunts.—Norman Cross Hotel; on Great 
\) North Road; garage. Phone 9 Yaxley. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Edinburgh Hotel; over- 

looking sea; between both piers: most com- 

fortable; up-to-date ; wide verandahs; lift ; licensed ; 
moderate inclusive terms. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Adelphi; leading 
private hotel; 100 rooms; garage; from 10 6daily. 


T. MARGARET’S BAY Bay ” Hotel; unique 
position; tennis, hard court; garage; central 
heating ; golf. 


MARGARET'S BAY.— Granville Hotel; leading 
first class; excellent cuisine and wines ; garage ; 
tennis, etc. ; grounds 3 acres ; ‘phone 12. Proprietress. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT.—North Stafford Hotel; lead- 
ing hotel ; op. station; moderate tariff ; garage. 


TRANRAER.—King’s Arms; short route Ireland; 
nearest station pier ; highly recommended. 


WANAGE.— Grand Hotel; sea front; south; 
nearest links; licensed; garage. Phone 98. 


SS 


AUNTON.—Castle Hotel; the old-estab. County 
House. Proprietors: Harrison’s Hotels, Ltd. 


AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel; close to moors; 
hunting, golf, salmon and trout fishing. 
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ENBY.—Thierry's Imperial Hotel; unique situa- 

tion; south; edge of cliff: French management; 

cuisine; bedding; private sea-bathing; nearest 
links; ballroom ; mild winter climate. 


to sea and the ruins of King Arthur’s Castle. 


ORCROSS.—Torcross Hotel, near Kingsbridge, on 
sea front; fresh-water fishing free; tennis; 
bathing. 


Hotel ; Premier, adj. Medical 
Baths; garage attached; Chas. W. Hore, Man. 


ee eae ; old estab. fam.hotel ; nearest 
sea. Proprietors: Harrison's Hotels, Ltd. 


Hotel; premier position ; 
winter and summer cuisine ; comfort, economy 

great features; golf ; tennis ; motors; garage; ball- 

room : electric lift, lighting ; gas fires in bedrooms, 


ORQUAY.—Vernon Court Hotel; centre town; 
electric lift; overlooking Princes Gardens 
Torbay. 
Sandringham Private Hotel; 
restful ; select; central position. 34 guineas. 
ORQUAY.—Grand Hotel; leading hotel; best 
position ; hot and cold running water. 


REFRIW SPA, North Wales.—Hotel Belle Vue; 
first-class; listed R.A.C.,A.A. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Calverley Hotel; first- 
class fully licensed family ; good cuisine; electric 

lift ; comfortably warmed ; sunny grounds; tariff on 
application, Miss Gladwin, Manageress. Tel. 1294. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Lonsdale Mansions 
Private Hotel; near to station and common; 
most comfortable; highly recom. Tel 


Hotel; modern holiday 
hotel ; two golf courses; garage ; sea baths. 


LLAPOOL.—Caledonian Hotel; finest angling 
North Scotland ; thirty-six loch boats; salmon 


river. 
AS 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Tel. 102; finest hotel 
in I. of W. Trust Houses Limited. 


IRGINIA WATER.—Glenridge Hotel; A.A. and 

R.A.C.; beautiful grounds of 24 acres, with own 

farm; golf; tennis; croquet; dancing Terms from 
3 guineas; 40 minutes City. 


SS. 
ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Leasi Hotel ; finest posi- 


tion; home comforts; excellent cuisine; 
terms from 3 guineas. Phone Southend 638. 


JESTCLIFF-ON-SEA (Essex).—Westcliff Resi- 
dential Hotel ; only one hour from London ; 
attractive terms. 


lawn”’ Pension; facing sea; personal super- 
vision. Proprietor, H. D. Preston. Phone 111. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA, St. Clements.— All home 
comforts, with complete hotel service; 
moderate terms; established twenty years. Resi- 
dent proprietor, Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Hugh Marr. 
Telephone 36.—Apply tariff. 


EST. HARTLEPOOL.—Grand Hotel (owned 

and managed by L.N.E.R.); the premier hotel 
on Tees-side; central situation ; close to station ; 
restaurant, lounge and billiard-rooms; thoroughly 
up-to-date; every comfort ; moderate tariff; terms 
from Manager. Telegrams, “‘ Nerotel.”’ 


EIGNMOUTH.—Royal Hotel ; only hotel on sea 
otels, Ltd. 


front. Proprietors: Harrison’s 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Royal Hotel; first- 
class family ; facing sea; garage; tennis; lift. 
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ESTWARD HO.—Golden Bay Hotel; leading 
N.Devon hotel ; facing famouslinks ; managrss. 


EYBRIDGE.—Oatlands Park Hotel; magnifi- 
cent country residential hotel within forty 
minutes from London; 130 bedrooms; 60 acres; 
unrivalled attractions ; illus. brochure on request. 
best; attract. garden; central heating; quiet. 


INDERMERE HYDRO.—Unrivalled position 
hard and grass tennis courts ; large ball-room. 


INDERMERE.—Storrs Hall ‘Hotel, on lake 
shore. W.J. Warren Manager. 


\ INDSOR.— White Hart Hotel; facing Windsor 
Castle; 100 rooms; brochure on request. 


OODHALL SPA.—Spa Hotel; near Pump Room 
and golf links. Phone 9. 


SPA.—Eagle Lodge Hotel; full 
licensed ; garage; tennis; croquet. Phone 32. 


OODSTOCK (Oxon).—Bear Hotel; 300 years old; 
entrance to Blenheim Park; exc. cuisine; 
garage. Phone 49. 


ORCESTER —Crown Hotel; established 200 
years; garage. Tel. 338. Miss Godfrey, mngrss. 


ORCESTER.—Star Hotel ; electric lift ; lounge; 
grill; reading-room; gar. G. E. Spurr, propr. 


Leer (the Gate to North Wales).—Wynnstay 

Arms Hotel ; first-class ; every convenience for 
motors; A.A. Tel.“*Wynnstay.’’ Phone 165. R.M 
Howard Manager. 


SS 


ORK.—Royal Station Hotel (owned and managed 
by L.N.E.R.); adjoins the station ; thorough] 
up-to-date; every comfort; lounge; reading an 
writing-rooms : tea-room on the platform ; garage ; 
terms from Manager. Telegrams, ‘ Nerotel,’’ 


AUSTRALIA 


HE WESTERN HOTEL, Toowoomba, Queens- 
land, Australia. Superior accommodation. 
William Richard Balding, proprietor. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 


} ALGOORLIE.—Grand Hotel; home of Cale- 
donians and prospectors; moderate tariff. 


ERTH.— The Hotel Esplanade; one of Australia’s 
leading hotels. J. Paxton, proprietor. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


EW WESTMINSTER.—Hotel Russell ; first-class 
family hotel; home comforts ; 75 rooms. 


CANADA 


RINCE RUPERT —Prince Rupert Hotel; a real 
good hotel; fishing; hunting; mountain 
climbing. 


ANCOUVER.—Glencoe Lodge; only high-class 
resident hotel in city with ideal situation near 
shopping districts and convenient to beaches; 
Manageress, Miss Jean Mollison, who managed 
Chateau Louise many years; one hundred rooms, 
fifty with baths; rates, $1.50 day and upwards, 


ANCOUVER.—Hotel Stirling, corner Cambie and 
Cordova Streets, Vancouver; 130 modern 
rooms; $3.50 per week and up. 
\ HILE in Saskatoon stop at the Queen's Hotel : 
rates $1.00 per day and up. Modern and fire- 

proof. A. C. Hosie, Manager. 

NEW ZEALAND 


OTEL MON DESIR, Takapuna, Auckland.— 
The leading seaside resort for visitors and 
Na 


tourists to New Zealand. 


OTORUA, New Zealand, ‘‘The Empire” Private 
Hotel, 11’- day, 67 6 week. J. N. McLean, propr. 


USSELL, New Zealand. The home of the 

world’s finest deep-sea fishing. Stay at “The 

Gables” Private Hotel. Enquiries solicited. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clow. 


ISIT NEW ZEALAND.—World’s greatest scenery, 

thermal wonderland. Sportsman's Paradise. 

The leading Private Tourist House, Auckland (arrival 

port) is Stonehurst Residential Hotel. Extensive 
grounds. 


HOSE unable to obtain the ‘‘ National Review,” 
anywhere at any time, should write to the Manager, 


“National Review,” 8 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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REVIEW (post free to any 
part of the World) for one year, 


commencing with the issue for 
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~Manacer. NATIONAL REVIEW 
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This Form should not be used for 
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In the event of any difficulty being 
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BRITISH ISLES 


SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c., IN THE 


AND ABROAD 


LONDON AREA 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL 
HE College and School are fully equipped to meet 
modern requirements. The various depart- 
ments are under the control of University Professors 
or Lecturers. The prospectus may be obtained from 
the Dean, Professor William Wright, M.B., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.S., Mile End, E.1. 
LONDON. 
T. JAMES’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 34, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Exclusively for gentle- 
women wishing to be trained for really good posts 
in the secretarial profession. 


~ LONDON.—QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S HOUSE. 


| gg er Training College, Kensington Gore. 
Educated girls trained as teachers of gym- 
nastics, games, dances. 
EALING. 
Bearding Schoo] for Girls.—Pleasant 
situation : entire charge taken; fully qualified 
staff ; pupils prepared for matriculation. 
GRAYS.—PALMER’S SCHOOL. 
|S gee Boarding School, near -London; public 
school organization and education for £63 per 
annum inclusive. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON.—ROLAND HOUSES. 


gaged and Day School for Girls ; preparation 
for examinations. Advantages: ‘art, music.— 
Miss Roberson. 


COUNTRY 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
\ ELSH Girls’ School.—Vacancies for Welsh and 
English girls at £75 per annum.—Apply Rev. 
F. J. Chandler, 19 Gt. Peter’s St., Westminster,S.W. 1 


ASHSTEAD, SURREY. 
ARSONS Mead.—Home School for Girls; sound 
education; careful attention to health : "special 
advantages for French, music, and art; games ; 
good grounds. 


BANSTEAD, SURREY.—GARRATT’S HALL. 
TOW the property of the Principal, Mrs. Horace 
Davies. Gurls are received from foreign coun- 
tries with entire charge; riding: golf; wooded 
grounds, 45 acres; Castleton House annexe; educa- 
tional home for girls over 17 only ; domestic science ; 
specialisation lectures. 


BEDFORD.—ST. ANDREW'S. 
S| and Day School for daughters of 


professional men ; moderate fees ; gymnasium ; 
garden. —Apply ‘Principals. 


BEXHILL-ON- SEA. —ROM ANOFF. 
OARDERS only ; girls; preparation for examina- 
tions, many successes ; excellent position ; entire 
charge ; ; highly recommended by parents. 


BEXHILL.—ST. 
CHOOL for Girls; unique position,|overlooking 
sea and playing fields; excellent examination 
results; French a speciality. 
BLANDFORD, DORSET. 
T. CHRISTOPHER'S Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Boys’ preparatory; entire charge 
taken ; preparation for examinations.—Principal, 
Miss La Brooy. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—FONTAINEBLEAU. 
| ee? daughters of gentlefolk; large staff; small 
forms ; expert coaching examinations ; games ; 
gymnasium ; jhappy life. Motto : ‘‘ For God, Home, 
and Empire.’’—Illustrated prospectus, Principal, 18, 
Manor-road. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—KNOLE HALL. 
OME Boarding School for Girls. Modern educa- 
tion; excellent position; near sea and pines; 
moderate fees. 


BRISTOL. 

CHOOL OF HOME MANAGEMENT, Tyndalls 
) Park. All domestic subjects ; particular atten- 
tion; practical work, especially catering. — Apply 
Principals. 


BROADSTAIRS.—ST. LEONARD'S. 
ECOGNIZED by Board of Education. Home 
school for professional men’s daughters pre- 
— for Public and larger Private Schools, 
ittle boys received. 


BURNHAM-ON-SEA, SOMERSET. 
REAN DOWN HOUSE School for Girls. Facing 
sea; games; gymnasium; trained nurse; mode- 
rate fee. —Apply Principals. 


CLEVEDON.—THE LAWN. 
OME School for gentlemen's daughters ; trained 
nurse and staff; thorough education ; games; 
entire charge if desired. Illus. pros. from Principal. 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
S*: MARGARET'S High School for Girls, 
Henteage Park. Healthiest position; entire 
charge boarders 6 to 19 years. 


CLIFTON, BRISTOT.. 
T. WINNIFRED’S Girls’ School. Thorough 
modern education; music especially good; 
moderate fees ; entire charge : very healthy. 


COLWYN BAY.—PLAS-TIRION. 
OARDING and Day School for Girls. Preparation 
for exams.—Miss Whitehouse, A.C.P. 


DAWLISH.-LANHERNE HOUSE. 
OARDING School for Girls. Lovely position; 
modern education; games and gym. under 
trained mistress. 
EASTBOURNE. 
Fairfield Court.—Thorough modern 
/ education; home care; staff graduates; beau- 
tiful house ; large grounds ; exams.—Misses Dawson, 
EDINBURGH. 
ae HILDA’S School for Girls, Liberton. Unique 
situation on hill overlooking city ; only boarders 
taken. 
ESSEX, BUCKHURST-HILL.—OAKLEaA. 
OARDING and Day School for Girls. P.N.E.U, 
programme followed; public examinations 
from Form V Upper. 7 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA.—HIGHFIELD. 
APPY, healthy home ; Boarding School for Gir]s; 
H entire charge of children from abroad. 
GOUDHUKST, KENT.—LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
EAUTIFUL, healthful situation ; ; modern educa- 
tion; careful training; good music; well- 
equipped classrooms; gymnasium; playing fields. 


QUEENSWOOD, , HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 

UBLIC Residential School for Girls, with special 

preparatory department; easy access to 
London.—Apply Headmistress. 


HASTINGS. 
OCKLANDS Individual Study School.—Overlooks 
Ecclesbourne Glen; eight acres near beach ; 
languages, art, music, domestic science, handicrafts 


HERNE Bay. 
G IRDLERS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, LTD. 
J Boarding and Day School for Girls; unrivalled 
position.—Prospectus on application. 


HINDHEAD.—FURZEDOWN. 


Home: School; P.N.E.U. lines; entire charge if 
desired ; special care given ‘to health.—Princi- 
pal, Miss Maurice. 


HINDHEAD. 
WIZZLETWIG Home School for Girls. Indi- 
vidual attention; thorough education ; games; 
riding ; golf. —Principals, The Misses Humphreys. 
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HORNSEA, E. YORKS.—ST. HILDA’S. 
on seafront ; gymnasium ; preparation 
for examinations ; moderate fees. Miss L. M. 
Greenland, B.A. 


LEEDS.—FULNECK GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


OUNDED 1753. Aims at developing the moral, 
mental and physical powers of its pupils. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.—ROSEMEAD. 
CHOOL for Girls.—For prospectus apply to the 
Principals, The Misses Young and Sharpe. 
LIVERPOOL, WATERLOO. 
ATERLOO Girls’ College Boarding and Day 
School; sound modern education; games; 
very healthy ; entire charge accepted. 


NEWTON ABBOT. 
PRINGFIELD Boarding School Girls; P.N.E.U.; 
near sea, moor; entire charge; sound modern 
education; excellent food ; moderate terms. 
NORTH BERWICK. 
pS". Boarding School for Girls; 
Government inspection; preparation for ex- 


amination ; golf; 
MacTavish, LL.A. 


NORTH WALES, LLANFAIRFECHAN. 
T. WINIFRED’S Woodard Girls’ School. Sea, 
mountains; large staff; good examinations,; 
games; guides. —Prospectus, apply Headmistress. _ 


OXFORD. 
YCHWOOD Boarding and Day School for 60 
Girls. Highly qualified graduate staff; pre- 
paration for University; special literature and 
music: very good health record ; swimming, boating, 
lacrosse, tennis.—Principals, Margaret Lee, M.A., 
Geraldine Coster, B.Litt. Fees, £150. 


OXTON, CHESHIRE. —KENSINGTON HOUSE. 
OARDING School for Girls. Good modern educa- 
tion; games, modern languages, music, very 
strong points. 


PORTHCAWL (GLAM.). 
T. Catherine’s School. Modern School for Girls ; 
strongly recommended medical profession ; 
facing south and Atlantic Ocean; specially built for 
school; entire charge; teaching by graduates ; 
through trains London. 


READING.—MALVERN HOUSE. 
OME School for Girls. Pleasant grounds; pupils 
prepared for examinations. — Principal, Miss 
Helen Lacy. 
RHUDDLAN, NORTH WALES. 
OWTHER College. 200 girls; all examinations ; 
swimming bath ; own horses kept.—Particulars, 
Principal. 


tennis. —Headmistress, Miss E. C. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
OMERVILLE HOUSE. Home School for Girls; 
Healthy situation; good modern education ; 
music a speciality.—Prospectus from Principal. 


SEAFORD.—QUEEN’S PARK HOUSE. 
OME School for Girls. Overlooking sea and 
near Downs. Entire charge taken if desired. 


SEAFORD.—THE LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
PECIALLY built for school; good playing fields ; 
preparation for examinations; careful attention 
to health.—Principals, Misses Paine & W itherington. 


SHANKLI, I. 'W.—UPPER CHINE. 
Page oneon for Girls (6-19 years) ; beautiful premises ; 
preparation for all exams. ; also domestic and 
secretarial courses for elder girls. —Apply prospectus. 


WAKEFIELD.—GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
REPARATION for all University examinations; 
art, music, domestic science; boarding-houses 
attached to school. 


WESTERHAM, KENT.—HILL SCHOOL. 
OME School for Girls; London 21 miles ; high 
elevation; good modern education ; pupils 
prepared for examinations. Pros. from Principal. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA, KENT.—“ LEDGE POINT.” 

OARDING School for Girls. On sea front; 

excellent conditions.—Prospectus on applica- 
tion, Miss Beckingham. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—WESTCLIFF. 
education for girls to University 
Entrance Examinations; all classrooms face 
sea ; twoscholarships offered daughters professional 
men; illustrated prospectus.—Apply Secretary. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
PHILL School for Girls, Totterdom Hall.— 
Ideally situated country house standing in 13 
acres grounds; sound tuition; excellent results; 
happy school life; full staff of University women; 
personal care. —Prospectus from Principal. 


WEYMOUTH. 
HORNELOE School, Rodwell.— Boarding and 
Day School for Girls ; ; excellent position ; sepa- 
rate house for juniors; modern methods; prepara- 
tion for examinations; playing field. —Principals, 
Miss James and Miss Francis. 


WIMBORNE.—HOLMWOOD PARK. 


IRLS leaving school can specialize in housecraft, 
music, French, art, etc.; golf; tennis; riding. 
Extension of St. Cuthbert’s School, Southbourne- 


WORTHING. 
oi. Bede’s School for Girls.—Healthy situation ; 

preparation for exams.— Prospectus from 
Principal, Miss L. E. Hancock, B.A. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—_GARTH PLACE. 
s School for Boys. Headmaster, 

A. B. Wanton, Scholar of Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


BLETCHLEY.—ELMERS SCHOOL. 
NE hour London ; open, bracing country ; central 
heating: grounds, seven acres ; unlimited diet ; 
moderate fees. 


BRIGG, LINCS._GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OYS’ Boarding School ; sound modern education ; 
very healthy position; excellent food ; highly 
qualified staff; competent matron; moderate fees. 
—Apply Housemaster. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
ING EDWARD VI SCHOOL. Public School 
education and boarding conditions at moderate 
fees.—Apply Headmaster. 


CAMBRIDGE.—PERSE SCHOOL. 
REPARES for Navy, Army and Universities; 
special methods of teaching languages.—Head- 
master, W. H. D. Rouse, Lit.D. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Thoroughly sound 
education for boys; magnificent new buildings ; 
excellent examination results.—Apply Headmaster. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, NEAR WIMBORNE 
PPLY to Headmaster for full information about 
scholarship examinations held in July. £100 
downwards. 


CIRENCESTER.—RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 
yy. School for Boys in the Cotswolds; 

exclusive fee, £100.—Apply, Headmaster, J. H. 
Simpson. 


CLIFTON.—XIV SCHOOL. 
REPARATORY Boys’ School. Six honours won 
at Public Schools 1925 ; moderate fees; healthy. 
Apply, Headmaster. 


COBHAM, SURREY.—FELTONFLEET. 
lie 64 to 144; grounds 133 acres; London 19 
miles; excellent food; moderate fees.—H. B. 
COLCHESTER.—ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
UDOR Foundation ; large modern buildings and 
boarding accommodation; excellent labora- 
tories; swimming bath; wonderful health record. 
Fees very moderate.—Apply Headmaster. 


COLESHILL.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OUND education in healthy county, North 
Warwickshire; moderate fees.— Apply Kev. 
Somerset Bateman. 


CREDITON.—QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL. 
NDOWED Public School ; very low fees ; modern 
boarding accommodation ; good playing fields ; 
leaving scholarships. 


CUMBERLAND.—ST. BEES SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School (all boarders). Valuable scholar- 
ships; mild, healthy climate; on sea; near 
lakes.—Apply Headmaster. 


DERBY.—THURLASTON GRANGE. 
| ey tuition for Universities ; large countr 
z house and grounds; staff of experts.—Rev. 
awes. 
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DERBYSHIRE.--TRENT COLLEGE. 
BY prepared for Army, Navy (special entry), 
Universities, Professions. Open, bracing country ; 
separate Junior "School ; £40 per term. Reductions 
to Clergy and Service men. 


DORKING.—BELMONT, WESTCOTT. 
REPARATORY School for Boys on the Surrey 
hills. Scholarships obtained at the Public 
Schools; vacancies for next term. 


DUNDEE.—ARNHALL COLLEGE. 
Rigid modern education. Boys prepared for all 
examinations ; every home comfort ; ideal situa- 


tion. Apply Principal. 
EASTBOURNE., 
ADE School for Boys. Individual 
attention to health and education; moderate 


inclusive fees; preparation for examinations. 


EASTBOURNE.—ST. CYPRIAN’S. 
REPARATORY School for Boys; near to sea and 
Downs; fine position ; southern aspect.—Apply 
Headmaster. 


FRINTON-ON- SEA- ALLISCOURT. 
RIVATE coaching for all exams.; comfortable 
home; wireless; facilities for golf. tennis; 
entire charge taken if desired.—P. J. Rust, M.A. 


GOUDHURST, KENT. 


ETHANY House School. Established sixty 
years; ideal situation; beautiful country: 


bracing air; extensive grounds. Boys’ Secondary 
School for commercial or professional training: 
Preparatory Department. Fees from £72 per year. 


GUERNSEY.—ELIZABETH COLLEGE. 
UBLIC School for Boys: many scholarships ; 
boys prepared for Navy, Army, Universities, 
etc.—Particulars Headmaster. 
HARKOGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 
OARDERS only: 62 acres; modern premises ; 
moderate fees. Illustrated prosp. from Principal. 


HARROGATE.—NEW COLLEGE. 
OYS’ Boarding School.—Ideal situation; recog- 
nised by Board of Education; private school 
on public school lines.—Prospectus on application 
to Principal. 
HASTINGS.—UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. | 
~~. for the Services and all profes- 
sions. Particularly adapted to the needs of 
boys who have failed in the common entrance 
examination. Fees £150 to £200 p.a. 


HAYWARDS HEATH—ARDINGLY COLLEGE. | 
ee E Fees, £75 to £90.— Apply Headmaster. 


HEREFORD.—CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School, with moderate fees ; close scholar- 

ships to University O.T.C.; gymnasium; good 
playing fields.—Prospectus. 


HORSHAM.—MANOR HOUSE. 
KREPARATORY School boys for Public Schools; 
special junior branch; science encouraged ; 
Rugby football, swimming, boxiog, etc. 


HOVE, BRIGHTON.—WADHAM HOUSE. 
REPARATORY for Public Schools and Navy; 
successes; games; gym.; swimming ; 
excellent diet; special care regarding health 
matters.—Apply Headmaster. 


HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK. 
VHE GLEBE HOUSE. Preparatory for Public 
T Schools and Dartmouth K.N. College.—H. C 
Barber, M.A., Oxon, Headmaster. 


~ HUNTS.--ST. IVES GRAMMAK SCHOOL. _ 
practical education for boys; efficient 


staff; excellent food; moderate terms.— 
Prospectus from Headmaster. 


~INGATESTONE HOUSE SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ECENTLY re- -organized ; moderate fees; indi- 
vidual attention; healthy ; near London.— 
Headmaster, A. G. Mathew, M.A., F.R.C.O. 


ISLE OF WIGH'l.—BEMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 

yUBLIC School for Boys, with every modern 
i improvement; all University and other ex- 
——€, .—Apply for illustrated prospectus, the 
War 


KENDAL SCHOOL. 
UATERCENTENARY year; record numbers; 
valuable exhibitions to the Universities and 


internal scholarships.—Apply Headmaster. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
OUGHBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHO 
Founded 1495. 
lines at moderate cost. 
Universities. 


MARGATE COLLEGE, KENT. | 


ANENIOR and Junior Preparatory Engineering 
Section. —Apply Secretary. 


MIDHURST.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ECENTLY enlarged; modern accommodation 
for boarders; new laboratories. Tuition and 
boarding fees, £72 12s. —Apply Headmaster. 
NEWPORT (MON.). —GWENT COLLEGE. | 
OYS, 7 to 19. President, Lord Tredegar. Grounds 
14 acres; elevated position ; southern aspect ; 
ideal conditions; modern methods; excellent food ; 
entire charge taken.---Prospectus. 
NEWTON ABBOT.—NEWTON COLLEGE. 
OYS prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, R.N. 
Late Entry, Universities; chapel, swimming 
bath, gymnasium; O.T.C. 


PANGBOURNE.—NAUTICAL COLLEGE. 
FFERS special training for sea services. Ap- 
proved by Admiralty and Board of Trade.— 
Apply Devitt & Moore, 84 Leadenhall Street, London. 
PARKSTONE, DORSET.—DANE COURT. 
REPARATORY Public Schools and Navy: ages 
7-14; equable climate ; small classes; scholar- 
ships; entire charge. 


PENKETH, NEAR WARRINGTON, 


Leaving exhibitions to 


J\RIENDS’ School. Co-educational Boarding 

School; strong staff; modern curriculum to 
healthy situation; good playing 
elds. 


PETERSFIELD.—CHUKCHER'’'S COLLEGE. 
OARDING School for Boys. O.T.C.; nomination 
to military colleges; fine dormitories; fees, 
£70 to £80. Apply Headmaster. 


PUDSEY, Near LEEDS._FULNECK SCHOOL. 
gee open situation ; 559 feet up: classical 


and modern; small forms; good laboratories; 
miniature rifle shooting; drill.—Apply Headmaster. 


PYRFORD, Near WOKING.—DANE COURT. 
School for Boys; built 
for school ; 6 acres.—Headmaster, Hugh Pooley. 


RAMSGATE.—DUDLEY HOUSE, 
OYS; facing sea ; home comforts ; Oxford locals; 
daily drill; moderate fees. 
—J.E L.C.F 


HYL. —COLET HOUSE. 
REPARATORY School for Boys. Healthy, brac- 
ing climate ; entire charge; specially built for 
purpose.—-Apply Headmaster. 
ROCHESTER.—KING’S SCHOOL. 
LD Public School. Fees £100; historic sur- 
roundings; unsurpassed health record; valuable 
scholarships (see P.S Y.B ). 
RYDE —GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
OARDING and Day School for Boys. 
modern Public School 
Headmaster. 
SEVENOAKS—SEVENOAKS SCHOOL. 
OUNDED 1432. Headmaster, J. A. Higgs-Walker, 
late housemaster Oundle School. New labora- 
tories, library, workshop, classroom just completed. 
Publie School education. Fees, £100. 
SHREWSBURY.—KINGSLAND GRANGE. 
PPOSITE ‘Shrewsbury Schools.’ Preparatory 
for Navy Scholarship and entrance to all Public 
Schools. —Apply Headmaster, 


“SHROPSHIRE._WEM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


OUND education; rural science taught; three 
leaving exhibitions of £70; fees moderate.— 
—Apply Headmaster. 


SOMERSET.—CHARD SCHOOL. 


| ee og 1671. Fees, £75 p.a.; sons of the clergy, 
£51 p.a. Apply The Rev. the Headmaster. 
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STAMFORD.—STAMFORD SCHOOL. 
UBLIC School, with moderate fees. For par- 
ticulars see ‘“‘ Public Schools Year Book,”’ or 
apply Headmaster. 


SUFFOLK.--WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
EVENTEENTH Century Foundation ; Public 
\) School education; senior and junior boarding 
houses; moderate fees; good scholarships. 
SUSSEX.—HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE. 
= fee, £42 per term; sons of clergy, 
£30. 


SUSSEX.—LANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM. 
HURCH of England public school; sound educa- 
tion; healthy position.—Apply Headmaster. 


SWANAGE.—ERCELDOUNE. 
IGHT Pupils only; trom 13 years; every game; 
car, cycles; act guardian. —T. T. Carlyon, M.A, 
TAPLOW SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


OYS. Modern premises; 30 acres; swimming 

bath; gymnasium; Cambridge locals; four 

good meals daily; 18 guineas per term.—N. Har- 
greaves, M.A. 


TAUNTON.—QUEE 
to Headmaster. 


N’S COLLEGE. 


TAUNTON, —TAUNTON SCHOOL 
| gage School for Boys. New science buildings 
recently completed; special facilities for study 
of chemistry, physics, botany, zoology ; boys pre- 
pared for Ist M.B. examinations : open scholarships, 
etc.; holiday home on Devon coast for boys whose 
parents are abroad.— —Apply Headmaster. 


TAUNTON.—KING’ S COLLEGE. 
OYS’ Public School (Woodard Foundation). 
Laboratories; swimming bath ;.separate sana- 
torium: O,T.C.; inclusive fee, £25 termly. 


TETTENHALL. 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFS.—A Public 
School in beautiful, high and healthy situation ; 
small classes and individual attention ; fullcharge of 
boys from abroad; preparatory depar tment will be 
started in 1926.— Prospectus from P. W. Day, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Headmaster. 


THORPE BAY.—THORPE HALL SCHOOL. 
le prepared for Public Schools ; seaside ; home 
comforts; efficient up-to-date tuition; near 
London; playing fields. 


‘TIDESWELL.- “GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Was Buxton ; 1,000 feet above sea level ; founded 
IN 1560; boys £20 per term: sound education ; 
fifty roonis; own farm —Apply Headmaster. 


TOTNES, DEVON. 
ING EDWARD VI GRAMMAR_ SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Boys; sound 
education ; games: scholarships ; moderate fees. 


TRUKO.—TRURO C OLLEGE. 
Public Boarding School for boys ; on the Cornish 
Riviera ; moderate fees. —Apply Headmaster. 


WAKEFIELD SCHOOL, YORKS. 
XCELLENT University opportunities ; healthy 
position; extensive grounds; junior depart- 
ment; very moderate inclusive fees.—Apply Head- 
master. 


WALL ASEY, ‘CHESHIRE.—“ ELLERAY.” 
REPARATORY ; Navy, Public Schools; scholar- 


ships, games, physical training, individual 
attention; sea air; vacancies boarders; terms 
moderate. 


“WESTERHAM, KENT.—PILGRIMS. 
OYS’ Preparatory; London 21 miles; 500 feet 
above sea-level ; 30 acres playing fields. Fees, 
50 guineas per term.—Headmaster, R. Nettell, late 
.N.C. Osborne and Dartmouth. 


YORK.—ST. PETER’S SCHOOL. 
| Scholarships and Exhibitions re- 
ducing fees to £60; examination held May.— 
For particulars apply Bursar. 


YORKS. —~POCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 
NTRANCE Scholarships annually in June. £3¢- 
£50. Annual school fees, £75.—P. C. Sands, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ASHBURTON. 
RAMMAR School (Co-educational). Sound mod- 
ern training; Dartmoor air: accommodation 
10) boarders; three school houses; board, tuition, 
books, from 15 guineas termly.—Apply, Headmaster. 


DITCHLING, SUSSEX, 
‘THE Drive School; especially suitable for young 


children; entire charge; inclusive fees £90 
and 1 £150, 
GREAT MISSENDEN. 
THE GARDEN SCHOOL, BALLINGER. Girls 


and little Boys. ‘Discovery and training of 
individual gifts for service. 


OXFORD. 
Gypsy School. Co-educational Home 
) School; new ideals, and open-air life, combined 
with preparation for University. 


SOUTHPORT.—OAKWORTH. 

ADIES’ Secretarial College. High-class Secre- 
4d tarial Boarding College; guaranteed appoint- 
ments ; highest successes in Europe ; first, second 
and third positions in European contests. Fees, 
£30 per term. 


WEYMOUTH.—WESTBOURNE SCHOOL. 
GC= and little boys; real home care; modern 
methods of education under graduated and 


trained mistresses. Kindergarten; gymnasium; 
sea-bathing. Terns moderate. 
EDINBURGH. 


DINBURGH School of Cookery and Domestic 

Science, Atholl Crescent.—Training for teachers, 
jiousewives, housekeepers, cooks, nurses. Pro- 
spectus free. 


EDINBURGH.—STRATHEAKN COLLEGE. 
OMESTIC science; art crafts; gardening; 
poultry; diplomas awarded ; games; motor- 


ing; entertainments.—Illustrated prospectus from 
Principal. 

CONTINENTAL 
BRUSSELS. 

VRENCH institution, Majolica” finishing 


education.—_Mademoiselle Marg. z Vriens, 37 
Avenue des Courses, Bois de la Cambre. 


FRANCE. 
HATEAU BOULAINS, Valence, S. et M.: 45 miles 
Paris ; 12 miles Fontainebleau ; all ganies ; open 
only ex-public school men. 


RANCE.—LA GUBROULDE (EURE). 
4 COLE d’Agriculture des Roches. Up-to-date 
L Agricultural College ; 180 acres under cultiva- 
tion ; theoretical and practical work ; sports ; open- 
air life. 
FRENCH SWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE. 
a NNAT SEVIGNE. High-class Girls’ 
Boarding School.—Principals, Mmes. Mathilde 
Bloch, Officier a’: Acadé mie, and Blanche Bloch. 


“PARIS. 
E GUI Finishing School for 
thoroughly taught; art; 
Countess Broin, 38 rue Yvette. 


PARIS. 
ELECT Finishing Education.—Mademoiselle de 
Boissoudy will be in town for the winter at 21 
Boulevard Jean Jaurés, Boulogne s/S. 


PARIS. 
finishing education for daughters of 
gentlemen.—Mademoiselle de Boissoudy, 26 Rue 
= la Tourelle, Pare des Princes, Boulogne, 
aris. 


ITALY.—THE ALASSIO ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
|S oe ARDING and Day School; branch Day schools. 
—Bordighera, Diano- Marina. 


SWITZERLAND. 

NSTITUTION DES ESSARTS.—High-class Girls’ 

French Boarding School. —Chateau de la Veraye, 
Montreux-Territet. 


Girls; 
riding ; 


French 
comfort.— 


prés 


SWITZERLAND. 
OLLE, Lake of Geneva.— Young Girls’ Boarding 
School; French sports; country life.—La 


Combe, Institution Dedie. 
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NATIONAL RBVIBW ADOVERTISER 


North British & Mercantile 


INSURANCE CO. Ltd. Total Funds exceed, £30,816,000. Income, £9,107,000 


FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT ANNUITIES 
BURGLARY MARINE 
CHIEF OFFICES 
61 Threadneedle St., LONDON, E.C. 2. {64 Princes St. EDINBURGH 


ToVENICE ang DALMATIA in the “RANCHI” | 


HE “RANCHI’S” Cruise to Dalmatia and Venice in May will occur ata 
fortunate season of the year, tor then the eastern littoral of the Adriatic 
may be seen in its greatest beauty. Venice, expectant of a still distant summer 
and the summer horde of visitors, may best — ie 
be visited in springtime, when the Queen > ) 
City and her satellite aquatic villages are ) & & 
uncrowded ; her medizval palaces free of ‘ 


ll access ; her romantic waterways safely SIX CRUISES, 1926 


navigable by gondola. In springtime, too, 5 
| Sicily and the Balearic Isles are garbed in by the “RANCHI” 


IF their most attractive apparel of sunshine 
and young leaves. 

The «‘ RANCHI ” is one of the P. & O. 
Company’s Indian mail steamers of 16,600 : 
tons gross register and is fitted, fur nished, The ‘* Ranchi”’ will make six cruises in the 
fed and fuelled (oil fuel) with a view to the middle sae a og =" in fon to 

almatia, Sici yan e Balearic Isles ; in 
complete enjoyment of her passengers. Her June to the Atlantic Islands ; twice in July 


decks are broad and sheltered, her public to the Norwegian, Fjords 5 “a — to 

° orway, the Baltic anc elsingfors; in 

rooms simply yet luxuriously appointed, September to Sicily, Greece and Con- 
her cabins (a number of which have private stantinople. sient 

ractical details six cruises, or any 

bathrooms) unusually large and fitted with of them, and provisional reservation of 


a thoughtful regard for detail, while a berths, may be had at - 


| skilled orchestra and a first-rate kitchen P. & O. House 
and purser’s staff are no inconsiderable (F. H. GROSVENOR, Manager), 
; factors in her unusual attractiveness. 14-16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF CROFTER MADE 


W. Homespuns 


Woollen Merchant (SCOTCH and IRISH) 
AND 


Branch— FOR 


93 NEW BOND STREET | Country wear, Travel, and Sport. 
LON DON. (ESTD. 1846.) An immense stock of rare value and distinction can be 


inspected by the TRADE and PUBLIC at either address. 
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THE ONLY CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY 


‘Ghe Saturday Review 


The Saturday Review stands for vigorous and 
progressive Conservatism, the protection of English 
prestige and traditions, a firm and conciliatory 
foreign policy, closer co-operation with our 
partners in the Empire, and freedom for the 
individual in his commercial and social existence. 


“A.A.B.’s” fortnightly articles on politics form 
ne of the most frank and incisive features 
of modern journalism: Mr. Ivor Brown on the 
‘Theatre, Mr. Gerald Gould on the latest Novels, 
Mr. Dyneley Hussey on Music, and the carica- 
tures of “Quiz” are regular weekly contributions. 


Other frequent contributors include: Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, Mr. Sydney Brooks, 
Mr. James Agate, Mr. G. H. Mair, and many 
other distinguished specialists. 


The Saturday Review, 9 KING ST., W.C.2 


Sixpence weekly ; or 30/- per annum post free to any part of the world. 
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Are you Interested 
in Politics ? 


If so, you will desire to have particulars of the 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


of the 
ANTI-SOCIALIST AND ANTI-COMMUNIST UNION 
which are recommended by The Earl of Balfour and other statesmen. 
These Courses will teach you the answer to give to your political opponents, and 
how to give them. 


Subjects taught :—Principles of Anti-Socialism, Political Public Speaking, 
Elementary Economics. 


Write to-day for free |\2-page booklet ‘‘ Do You Know Your Case?” 


The Secretary, The Anti-Socialist end Anti-Communist Union, Department 94, 
60 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


not always 
soothe — 


Too much smoking gives rise to throat-irritation 
with its attendant discomforts. There is nothing 
better than the ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastilles to allay this irritation 
and clear the voice. They have a delicious 
flavour which refreshes the palate and helps to 
make the next pipe or cigarette more enjoyable 


STOCKS THEM 
Glycerine & PAS 
Packed in distinctive tin boxes containing Black Currant ; 


Sion, - + - “4s 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 7,4QMBARD ST. 


UNWIN BROTHERS, LIMITED, THE GRESHAM PRESS, LONDON AND WOKING 
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